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THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. 


Havine omen in the ont number of the New ear the effective 

s and organisation of the Austrian army, we will now proceed to 

ish a few details about the Prussian, which, ae especially at the pre- 
sent.time, when there are, apparently, well-founded rumours that France 
intends to apply for permission to march her army vid Hanover to the 
seat of war in the north, may form a serious impediment in the way. 
Nothing, to our minds, would be more dangerous than any collision—even 
on amicable terms—between Prussian and French troops. A few words 
_ of introduction will serve to explain our reasons for such an assertion. 

It cannot be imagined that a nation, justly considered one of the most 
enlightened and liberal on the Continent, would passively remain neutral 
in the impending war of peoples, in face of the danger to which Germany 
would be exposed by the victory of despotism over constitutionalism, as 
expressed in the present uprising of Russia, unless there were some more 
powerful motive at work has hitherto been ascribed. This motive 
is intense hatred of France. The adherents of Russia in Berlin may 
be numbered: personal predilection and relationship fetter the king’s 
hands; and the party represented by the Kreuz Zeitung is made up 
of equally innocuous coefficients. But the animosity to France is felt 
by the whole nation, and is reciprocated. We can remember, of our 
own knowledge, an instance of this during the Badese revolution of 1849. 
While in pursuit of the insurgents, a detachment of Prussians was 
quartered in Kehl, at the head of the bridge of boats connecting Ger- 
many with Alsace, Within two days it was found necessary to remove 
them, for the French poured over and insulted them in every possible 
way, which only such a fertile genius as the Gallic could invent. The 
French occupation of Berlin, where their memory is still cherished, and 
the return visit in Paris after the battle of Waterloo, sowed seeds of dis- 
cord which will bear fruit for ages. Bliicher’s threat to blow up the 
bridge of Jena, and his sarcastic reply to Talleyrand’s messenger, that he 
would be delighted to give his master an aérial excursion along with it, 
were an insult to the national pride which Frenchmen will never forget. 
or forgive. 

It may be objected that the hatred between French and English was 
equally persistent and deep-rooted, and yet that has been eradicated. 
Granted : but can Prussia enter into an alliance with France in the same 
disinterested spirit as we have displayed ? The Rhenish provinces will ever 
remain a bone of contention between the two countries, and, spite of 
the king’s strenuous exertions, the majority of the population in those 
countries clings with fond affection to the remembrance of French 
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authority, and in 1848, had a strong government been permanently esta- 
blished in Paris, the revision of the map of Europe might long ago have 
commenced in that quarter. These views were confirmed by a tour we 
made at period we write of through the Rhenish provinces. The 
jon was intensely liberal, th this was, probably, rather a re- 
action after liberation from oppressive checks than a fixed sentiment ; but 
this may be, the prevailing opinion everywhere among the 
classes was, that emancipation upon a permanent basis could only 
obtained by cordial fraternisation with France. How far these views 
may be now prevalent it is impossible to say; for the gendarmes effec- 
tually suppress the utterance of such heterodox sentiments ; but we fully 
that, whenever the war terminates and the European balance 
be restored, France will be enabled to lay claim to her old 
dominions, and be supported by the approval of a large portion of the 
population. These suggestions will serve to show how much Prussia, 
apart from other considerations, would have to dread any closer intimacy 
with France than at present exists. 

The Prussian Army must be regarded from a very different stand- 
i of Austria, for, in forming our opinion of it, and more 
especially of the Landwehr m, whose opponents are many, we 
ure ated Salone dle, dhat Beanie teaae’ ol a ee to 
form an army cf half a million of combatants, in spite of her population 
only amounting to 16,000,000, and her extremely teoniatiie 

ical position, for this was her only method to maintain a position as a 

great power. If we keep this in mind, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our admiration of all the Prussian military arrangements, for, 
considering the slight means at her command, she has worked wonders. 
In fact, a succession of great men was requisite to give an army, recruited 
from only 16,000,000 souls, that European importance which Prussia 
has succeeded in retaining even to the present day. The first founders 
of Prussia’s military power were the Great Elector, and the strict Frede- 
rick William J., who converted their country mto one huge camp. 
Frederick the Great worthily completed what his predecessors had so 
well commenced, and his brillant victories first implanted in the Prussian 
army that military pride which now distinguishes it in so eminent a 
After the death of this great king and general, the government 
was satisfied in retaining the empty form without the animating spirit 
which hed oo brilliantly dlatingished it hitherto They closed their ears 
tinately to the requirements of the age, and would not perceive that 
with Napoleon I. a new chapter in the strategic art had commenced. 
The defeat at Jena, and the following days of misfortune—although 
courage—were necessary consequence of such insane 
The Prussian army, and with it the Prussian states, might 
ae ste meester ee iven them men who were 
again a compact w out of the fragments. All that 
annie had: and catinmratal vas 
i i highest 


Sennen cannaietnnted, i 
horst, whose name will endure as long as a 


his cockade with honour ; then Boyen, Gneisenau, 
Grollman, and Bliicher, and many others, were the 
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Prussian esprit de corps. “It must be 
whole nation to be allowed to wear the soldier’s 
ot to be considered worthy of it.” Such, in a few 
words, is the basis of the spirit which has enabled Prussia to keep her 
ee er Every son of the nation must feel 
Sag been laps opp Poemin weald never have rentedeed drips 
a never have reattai r in 

new organisation prospered, however, spite of the un 
Gilciiiies 1 head to contend “with, both. abrond and ot heme, ks to 
2-8 eee etme er the powerful rein the shee sine 

instinctivel ised its importance. e sanguinary years 
18138 to 1815 furnished the army with an opportunity for action, and it 
displayed itself in the brightest colours. We are perfectly aware that 
the Prussian Landwehr battalions and the youthful volunteers would have 
fared much worse, had not the old well-disciplined French regiments 
been lost in Russia, and their place taken by raw conscripts, but still 
their services were most meritorious. The Prussian Landwehr acquired 
an honourable name both from friend and foe in those campaigns, and 
_ we feel sure that they will always do their utmost to retain it. 

After gaining many blood-stained laurels, the Prussian army returned 
home, and afforded a striking proof of the value of the new organisation, 
And, although a certain reactionary party—horrified at the institution 
of the Landwehr with its bourgeois officers, and regarding it as an insult 
that the son of a count must perform his military duties alongside the 
tailor’s apprentice as a private—tried hard to upset it; fortunately, any 
overthrow of the new system had by this time been rendered impossible. 
It was far too deeply implanted in the Prussian nation, and the calm, 
reasoning mind of Frederick William ITI. was too cognizant of its value 
to allow any important alterations to be carried into effect. It is true 
that much was introduced between the years 1820 and 1842 which did 
not quite harmonise with the spirit of a Scharnhorst, but the fundamental 

inciple remained unaltered, and was even more jealously protected than 

fore, when Boyen was appointed minister of war. events of 
1848 and 1849 have given no extraordinary impulse to the Prussian 
organisation, but showed once more what an excellent _ generally 
pervaded the army. It withstood many and severe trials, but always did 
its duty and proved itself a thoroughly-disciplined and well-affected foree. 
Great and widely-extending alterations have been effected since 1851, by 
attaching the Landwehr still more closely to the line, and by ——— 
regular officers to the command of the militia battalions. e 
this as a very great improvement, for, though thoroughly ee the 
immense value of the Landwehr, and especially the spirit which animates 
it, we undoubtedly believe that its efficiency has been greatly augmented 
by a closer attachment to the line. General von Bonin, who founded his 

tion by the formation of the Schleswig-Holstein army, has gained 

no slight credit in Prussia by the introduction of these ions. 

But what causes us more especially to admire the Prussian army, is the 
spirit of military pride which animates nearly all the troops. The re- 
membrance of the glorious past, and the certainty that no one ean be a 
soldier who has committed a dishonouring crime, but that every soldier 
82 














claim ‘to honourable treatment at the hands of his superiors, 
‘this sentiment. Had it not been so—had the troops been 
as mere machines—the revolution of 1848 would have found 
instruments in the Prussian army, and the troops would not have 






withstood the corrupting influences which would have subverted the 
throne. Another admirable point is the high degree of education 
which all the officers enjoy. The excellent military schools, and the 


severe examinations to which officers are subjected with the greatest 


majority of the Prussian nation, displays in this instance again its valuable 
results. After these rapid sutinas-ler they could not be more, as 
any thorough examination would naturally have led us far afield—we will 
pass to the composition of the Prussian army. 
The Inrantry is composed of the guards, and the line, the Landwehr 
of the first and second levy. 
The guards contain four regiments = 12 battalions = 48 companies ; 
1 reserve regiment of guards = 2 battalions = 8 companies; 1 chasseur 
and | rifle battalion of the guards, together amounting to 8 companies. 
A company of the guards is made up of 
: Officers 
18 Non-commissioned officers 
1 Doctor 
4 Musicians 
2 Train soldiers 
227 Rank and file 
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A battalion, exclusive of officers and staff, contains 1002 men, and a 
regiment 3006. The whole infantry of the guard, consequently, amounts 
to 16,082, without officers, &c. 

The two battalions of chasseurs and rifles are armed with the Thouvenin 
chasseur rifles; the other battalions entirely with the now so celebrated 
needle-gun. The guards are chosen from the tallest and picked men in 
the kingdom. They have distinguishing marks on their collars and 
helmets, better ade and enjoy several other privileges. The officers 
of the first regiment of guards and of the garde du corps receive double 
pay, but, with this exception, the pay and rank of all grades are precisely 
similar to those in the line. A regiment of the guards certainly presents 
a Pieamatiiy ae a on the parade-ground than one of the line, and 
this is y the case in the cavalry; but the future will teach us 
whether they would be of more service in the field. In the campaign of 
wie oem _— — a twice under fire—namely, at Méckern 

Paris—an ravery which may be justly ex 
Pra jan regiment. ry y be justly expected from 

The ine i is composed of 32 regiments, each regiment of 2 
musketeer and 1 fasilies battalions; 8 Mate AE reserve fotaatey regi- 
ments, each made up of 2 musketeer battalions; and 8 combined reserve 
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battalions, one attached to each darmée ; or altogether to 120 bat- 
talions. Each battalion on a war footing containing 1002 men, without 
officers and staff. The entire line infantry would consequently amount 
to 120,240 men, without officers, &c. The 32,000 fusiliers, for whom 
light and active men are selected, are armed with needle-guns, the 
remainder with smooth-bored percussion muskets. In consequence of the 
universal conscription, the Prussian infantry regiments can call in many 
more soldiers on furlough than their strength requires, and, therefore, 
during a protracted war, they could always be kept up to their full 
establishment. 

In addition, we must mention 8 battalions of chasseurs, each battalion 
== 4 companies = 1002 men, exclusive of officers and staff, or altogether 
10,016 men. These chasseur battalions are armed with Thouvenin rifles, 
and are generally chosen, as far as ible, from practised marksmen 
and foresters’ sons; and they are always kept in a perfect state of 
efficiency. 3 

The entire line and guards would, therefore, have 148,292 rank and 
file. Of these, 36,000 are fusiliers and 10,000 chasseurs, or altogether 
about 46,000 light troops. With the exception of the eight reserve 
battalions, which are intended during war to form depdts, the whole of 
the line and guards infantry are ready for service in the field, and very 
considerable reserves can be held in readiness at home. 

The uniform consists of blue tunics with red collars and facings (the 
chasseurs, green tunics and felt caps), long grey pantaloons, dark-grey 
cloaks, and the well-known pickelhaube or helmet of leather, with metal 
ornaments. The belts, arms, knapsacks, &c., are all in excellent con- 
dition, and of good patterns; and we may safely assert that the Prussian 
line infantry wants for nothing which could increase its efficiency. 

We also consider the Landwehr of the Ist levy, especially since its 
recent reorganisation, equally well prepared for war. Each line regiment 
has now 1 Landwehr infantry regiment attached to it, bearing the same 
number and forming a brigade with it. Thus, for instance, the first line 
and the first Landwehr regiment form the first infantry brigade. 

The Landwehr of the Ist levy contains 4 Landwehr regiments of 
the guard = 12 battalions; 32 Landwehr regiments of 3 battalions = 96 
battalions; 8 Landwehr battalions of the reserve regiments, or, alto- 
gether, 116 battalions, of the same strength and composition as those of 
the line, or 116,032 rank and file. They are perfectly acer and 
organised for immediate service in the field. The 8 battalions of the 
reserve would alone be kept back for service in the garrisons. The 
Landwehr infantry wear the same uniform as the line (except the red 
edging on the tunic, and that on the front of the helmet there is a cross, 
with the motto “* With God for King-and Fatherland”), and are armed 
with percussion muskets, a bayonet, and side-arms. The staff-officers 
and leaders of companies of the Ist levy are entirely drawn from the line, 
but the lieutenants are either officers who have retired, or those men of 
the educated classes who formerly satisfied their military duties by 
serving one year in the line or guards, and then passed an examination 
as Landwehr officers. The Ist levy is drawn from men between twenty- 
six and thirty-two years of age, who have already served their time in 
the line. But, as the number of these men would be too excessive, many 














10,020 


262 " = 226,452 ,, 


For isoning the numerous fortresses, chief towns, formation of 
—— be left im addition to the Landwebr of the second 
evy: 





1 Guards reserve regiment — {2 battalions — 9,004 men 
8 Line - - -_—i]6 , = 16,032 ,, 
8 Landwehr et) a = 8016 , 
36 Line depét battalions = = 36,072 , 
Chasseurs reserve = 2} battalions = 92500 , 





Or, 649 battalions = 64,624 ,, 
It is indubitable that, in case of need, a large portion of the latter 
could be sent into the field. The military organisation of Prussia 
a aementy nature, ‘oped ee 280,000 to 290,000 excellently-disciplined 
-equi i troops can always be employed beyond 
once herd "OF cours uch etertion ut ot. lst 
any great time, for they would prevent the cultivation of the 
ary sey mew regular relations of commerce. 
In addition to the Landwehr of the 1st levy, the 2nd levy is made up 
pegged ape his levy is not intended to 
employed in an external war, but is amply sufficient for garrisonin 
Sits thane whhe heave seleed on 6 pansion, ar have abtained aznil amploy- 
ment; and the rank and file are men between thirty-two and thirty-nine 
years of age, who have also served. During peace, the 2nd levy is not 
called out; but in the autumn of 1850 they were generally under arms. 
The numerous evils detected on this oceasion the government has been 
since earnestly engaged in removing. This 2nd levy will never be con- 
verted into ee oon & meee of 
them, and is the main point. At present time, the arms and 
accoutrements of the 2nd levy are all in readiness, which was not the 
ed 
Prussian CAVALRY are also divided into th the li d 
the 4 vided into the guards, the line, an 
The guards and line cavalry are made up as follows: 
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10 cuirassier regiments (2 belonging to the guards) == 40 squadrons. 
On a war footi crag cto ie Dee}. py tear 
1 Colonel 


H rien (2 attached to the Landwehr 
i to 
4 First lieutenants (ditto, ditto) 
12 Second ditto 
4 Cornets 
89 Non-commissioned officers 
616 Men 


iar regiment is made up of 744 men, with 702 horses (without 
cers). 

The Prussian cuirassiers wear white tunics, grey trousers, metal helmets, 
and white or yellow back and breast- They are armed with a long. 
straight cut-and-thrust sword: in addition, each man has a pistol, and 
20 in each squadron carbines. Their horses are tall and e, and 
are generally obtained in the eastern provinces of the empire, namely, 
East and West Prussia and Pomerania. 

The total strength of the cuirassiers is equal to 7410 men, who are all 

intended to take the field. 
The Prussian guard and line uhlans are mounted on horses very like 
those of the Austrian dragoons, and form the transition from light to 
heavy cavalry. There are 2 guard and 8 line uhlan regiments, made up 

recisely like the cuirassiers, and, therefore, amounting to 7410 men. 
The horses of the uhlans, of whom a regiment is attached to each corps 
d armée, are very and not so slenderly built as those of the hussars 
and dragoons. Their arms consist of a lance, with a black and white 
pennon, and a sabre: 20 men per squadron have carbines, the remainder 
a pistol. The uniform is dark-blue jackets, with red collars and facings, 
and dark-grey trousers and cloaks, such as are worn by the entire Prussian 


cavalry. 
The light cavalry is made up of—(1.) 13 regiments of hussars (1 be- 
longing to the ). Each regiment is of the same strength as the 


preceding, or, altogether, 9633 men, all intended for active service, Their 
principal weapon is the sabre, and, in addition, two-sevenths carry short 
rifles, four-sevenths carbines, and one-seventh pistols. The uniform 
consists of dolmans and fur jackets of various collars, a bearskin cap with 
a colpak, grey trousers and cloaks. 

(2). 5 regiments of dragoons (among them 1 of dragoon ), al- 
together amounting to 3705 men. The dragoons are mounted and armed 
precisely like the hussars, and are only rm gg from them by the 
uniform, which consists of a light-blue tunie and a helmet of leather, with 
brass ornaments. The light cavalry horses are chiefly obtained from 
East and West Prussia and Lithuania, and are y very good and 
handsome, though here and there some of them are not sufficiently strong. 

The strength of the whole guard and line cavalry is, consequently, 

40 Squadrons cuirassiers = 7410 men 





40 » uhlans 7410 ,, 
52 ” hussars — 9633 ” 
20 Py dragoons = 370 ,, 
152 - 28,185 ,, 


who are all employed on active service. 
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1.) 2 Landwehr regiments, each regiment of 4 squadrons, 
- 602 or, altogether, 2408 horses. The men are chosen from 
those who have served their time in the guards, and, when called out, are 
a commanded by old officers of the same branch. A 7 of 

guard Landwehr cavalry, whom we had an opportunity of seeing in 
1850, was most admirably equipped and drilled, and might fearlessly 
challenge comparison with any regiment of the line. 

(2.) 8 heavy regiments of Landwehr cavalry = 32 squadrons = 4816 
men. ‘These heavy regiments are made up with men who have served 
their time in the 8 line cuirassier regiments, and are attached to them in 
such a manner that 1 heavy Landwehr and 1 cuirsassier line regiment 
are commanded by the same colonel. 

(3.) 8 ~pavie fe uhlan regiments = 32 squadrons = 486 men, also 
attached to the 8 line uhlan regiments, and armed, like them, with 
lances. 

(4.) 12 Landwehr hussar regiments = 48 squadrons = 7224 men, 
attached to the 12 line hussar regiments. 

(5.) 4 Landwehr dragoon regiments = 16 squadrons = 2408 men, 
attached to the dragoon line regiments. 

The total Landwehr cavalry of the first levy will, therefore, amount to 
136 squadrons, or, on a war footing, 20,416 horses. The whole of this 
Landwehr cavalry of the first levy, intended for service in the field, can 
always be called out within a few weeks, as all the matériel is ready, with 
the exception of horses. The officers and men have all served for various 
— in the cavalry of the active army, and find themselves perfectly at 

ome in their military duties very soon after calling out. ‘The remount- 
ing of this Landwehr cavalry varies rather, as this is generally effected in 
that province to which the Landwehr regiment belongs. In East and 
West Prussia, Lithuania, several districts of Pomerania, Brandenburg, 
Silesia, Saxony, and Westphalia, where a good breed of horses is kept 
up, the Landwehr cavalry is excellently mounted: in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces and some districts of Westphalia, Silesia, and Saxony, this is not 
exactly the case. Some time must, besides, always elapse before a newly 
called out Landwehr regiment of cavalry is thoroughly disciplined and 
organised. But when this has once taken place, and the regiments have 
passed a few months in the field, they would not be in any way inferior 
toa line regiment. They are all armed like the line. The uniform 
consists of a dark-blue tunic, with different collars and facings, according 
to the various arms, and a light helmet of the dragoon pattern. 

The Prussian cavalry intended to be employed in an external war 
would consequently be made up of 

28,158 men, line and guards 
20,416 Landwehr cavalry (1st levy) 





45,574 men, thoroughly equipped 

In addition to these 34 Landwehr regiments of the first levy, there are 

8 reserve squadrons, appointed to serve in the fortresses. Whenever the 

army is on a full war establishment, 55 dep6t squadrons will be formed, 

with a total strength of 6350 horses. These reserves and depots will 

have a strength of 7000 or 8000 men and horses, and are sufficient to 
keep up the tield regiments at their full strength. 

The Landwehr cavalry second levy is intended to be made up of 104 
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squadrons, each squadron of 120 horses, or, altogether, 12,480 com- 
batants. We do not doubt that by an extraordinary exertion the whole 
of the second levy could be mobilised, but we believe that, otherwise, 
it would present great difficulties. They would not be employed except 
in case of an invasion of the country, and though they would les many 
defects, they would still be of some service to the state. 

The Artituery of the Prussian army is composed of 9 artillery regi- 
ments, of which 1 is attached to the guards. 

Each regiment is made up of 3 detachments, each commanded by a 
staff-officer, and is composed of 


4 6-pounder foot batteries of 8 guns ...... = 32 guns 
3 12-pounder foot batteries of 8 puns —* ie 

1 7-pounder howitzer battery of 8 guns... = 8 

3 Horse 6-pounder batteries of 8 guns ..... = 94 ,, 





1] Bakteries Wit......000sccccccssccosccccecsseee 88 guns 

In addition, each regiment has 1 fortress artillery detachment, 1 reserve 
company, 1 artisan company, | laboratory column, and 6 ammunition 
columns. On a war footing each regiment will be made up of 

5 Staff-officers 
21 Captains 
15 First lieutenants 
50 Second ditto 
3 Pyrotechnic ditto 
1374 Non-commissioned officers and privates 

There is no actual Landwehr artillery, but each regiment has Land- 
wehr artillery officers and men attached to it, who are called out to ex- 
ercise in time of peace, and in war would be employed to reinforce the 
regiment and serve the fortress ordnance. In addition to the artillery, 
the Prussian army has numerous arsenals, foundries, powder-mills, which 
are all under military management, and served by soldiers. 

The strength of the artillery intended to take the field is 19,000 men, 
with 99 batteries of 792 guns. In comparison to the general strength 
of the Prussian army, this number of field guns appears to us rather 
small. Recent strategics attach a great weight—and we believe justly — 
to heavy batteries. It seems as if Prussia had recognised this defect, 
for, as we heard recently, each artillery regiment is to be augmented by 
a battery, which would form an additional total of 9 batteries, equal to 
72 guns, and hence 864 guns will be brought into the field in future. 
But even this number is not sufficient, and it ought to be raised to at 
least 900, with as many 12-pounders as possible. Since small arms have 
been so extraordinarily improved during the last ten years, we believe that 
it will be necessary to introduce guns of much heavier calibre than the 
6-pounders which are now so much in vogue. The French artillery, 
which is an object of special attention, has set a good example in this. 

If there was a period when the Prussian artillery was treated in a rather 
step-motherly fashion, every exertion has been made since 1848 to repair 
the error, and it is now on a very satisfactory footing. The officers, edu- 
cated in excellent schools, combine theoretical knowledge with practical 
experience, the men are well disciplined, and the matériel is first rate. 
The horses are powerful animals, which are principally bought up in the 
eastern provinces. As in all else, the guards have a preference here, and 
their horses are considerably superior to those of the fine artillery. 
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The uniform is a dark blue tunic with black collars and facings, a 
helmet of leather with brass ornaments, trousers and cloaks dark grey. 

The Enctvzek corps, with the pioneers, who must also perform the 
duties of pontonniers, contains 216 officers and 9 pioneer detachments 
(1 belonging to the guards) ; each detachment has 2 companies, and con- 
tains 452 men. In war, a depdt company of 225 men is to be formed of 
the Landwehr men of the pioneer detachments. There are also 2 reserve 

ioneer companies, together amounting to 500 men, attached to the 

ederative fortresses, which Prussia helps to garrison. The total strength 
of the pioneers on a war footing, after calling out the Landwehr pioneers, 
will amount to 7743 men. As Prussia has many strong fortresses, not 
more than 5000 pioneers could be detached for a foreign campaign. This 
number appears to us rather small. The general condition of these 
troops is declared by competent military authorities to be extremely satis- 
factory, and we could not indeed expect otherwise in so intelligent an 
army as the Prussian. 

The Prussian army on a war footing would also have the following 
corps attached : 

(1.) A transport corps, subdivided into various detachments. On a 
war footing it would amount to 27,000 men, and its organisation is most 
praiseworthy. 

(2.) Mounted orderlies, especially attached for carrying despatches, 
&c., 4 officers and 77 men. 

(3.) An army corps of gendarmerie, attached to the various staffs, 
whose number is not settled. 

(4.) A company of non-commissioned officers of the guards of 80 men, 
who serve in the royal palaces and gardens. 

As the organisation of the Prussian army is especially calculated upon 
the intelligence of the officers and men, all the military educational 
establishments are, and always have been, excellent. For officers the 
following schools have been founded : 

Five cadet houses. 

Numerous divisional schools for preparation of ensigns. 

An artillery and engineer school. 

A genera] war school for the higher instruction of officers. 

In addition to the regimental and company schools, we also find : 

Schools for non-commissioned officers. 

A military orphan school, with branches through the country. 

For the purpose of introducing a regular system of equitation in the 
cavalry, there is a military riding-school at Schwedl, and an instructive 
battalion for infantry at Potsdam. The various regiments detach com- 
petent officers and soldiers to join these establishments. 

The whole Prussian army, including the Landwehr of the 2nd levy and 
the reserves, would thus have a strength of 580,000 men. Of these there 
might be employed in a campaign beyond the frontiers of the country : 





Guard, line and Landwehr infantry (Ist levy) . . 226,452 men 
Guard, le and Landwehr cavalry (ist levy). . . 48,574 ,, 
Artillery (exclusive of the present augmentation), 792 
guns, with . ee - . . . - 19,000 ,, 
Engineers, officers, and pioneers. 4 a 5,000 ,, 
299,026 ,, 


or, in round numbers, 300,000 effectives. 
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The Prussian army during peace is divided into a corps of guards, 
permanently garrisoned in Berlin, Potsdam, and Charlottenburg ; and inte 
eight corps d'armée, one to each province. Each corps d’armée is com- 
posed of 

4 Line infantry regiments 

4 Landwehr do. do. (1st levy) 
1 Chasseur battalion 

4 Line cavalry regiments 

4 Landwehr do. do. (Ist levy) 
1 Regiment artillery 

1 Pioneer division’ 


1 Combined reserve battalion 


The eight reserve infantry regiments, of which each corps d’armée has 
one, are principally garrisoned in Mayence, Luxemburg, Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, and on the Rhine. As the Prussian regiments during peace v 
rarely change their garrisons, which would, indeed, entail various dif. 
culties, owing to their close connexion with the Landwehr, the dislocation 
into divisions and brigades may be regarded as permanent, but would 
probably be entirely altered on the troops taking the field. 

It will be very evident that the maintenance of such an immense army, 
derived from a numerically small amount of population, must be managed 
with the utmost degree of economy, if the government wishes to refrain 
from laying an aeons amount of taxation on the nation. This 
economy, however, is displayed in numerous very clever and satisfac 
devices: for instance, through the Landwehr system, Prussia is only 
called upon to pay one-half of her standing army; each ~ the arrival 
of the reeruits is found never exactly to coincide with the departure of 
those on furlough; the volunteers enrolled for one year receive no pay; 
the Prussian army in garrison has no pay for the 31st of the month; and, 
lastly, retiring dein instead of receiving pensions, obtain employment 
in the civil service. 

But the principal reward on which the Prussian government relies ig 
the almost unlimited distribution of orders—a system rendered necessary 
by promotion depending entirely on‘seniority; and distinguished services 
are rewarded by other methods than attaining a step. Orders, when 
wisely distributed, indubitably exercise a great influence on the spirit of 
an army; and, hence, we venture to close our account of the Prussian 
army with a cursory statement of the orders which the troops are enabled 
to gain, together with an account of their origin and design : 

1. The Orver of the Buack EaGue is the highest in Prussia; and 
this is seen in the decoration itself, as the Black Eagle forms the national 
arms. It was founded on the 18th of January, 1701, by Frederick L., 
first King of Prussia, at his coronation. It is employed as a reward for 
all high military and civil dignitaries of the empire, in peace and in war. 
All the prinees of the royal family are chevaliers of this order by birth. 
The number of chevaliers is limited to thirty, exclusive of princes of the 
royal blood and foreign potentates. No one can receive this order unless 
noble; and hence, a bourgeois must be ennobled by the king prior to his 
reception of it. The decoration consists of a silver plate, bearing on a 

ellow field the black eagle, surrounded by the motto, Suum cuique. 
he grand cordon is a wide orange ribbon, worn from the right sho 
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to the left hip, and supporting a blue enamelled cross, the angles filled 
with black eagles. In exceptional cases, the decoration is ornamented 
with diamonds. The Chevaliers of the Black Eagle are at the same time, 
and ex officio, Chevaliers of the Red Eagle. There is no pension attached 
to this order. 

2. The Orper of the Rep EaGte was founded by the Margrave of 
Anspach and Baireuth, in 1705. On the margravate reverting to 
Prussia, in 1791, Frederick William II. declared this the second order in 
his empire. At that period it only consisted of one class; and the de- 
coration was a silver star attached to the cordon of the order. In 1810, 
Frederick William III. divided it into three classes, to which he added a 
fourth in 1830. It is intended to reward distinguished military and 
civil services. 

The first class consists of a silver star with eight rays; in the centre, 
on a white field, being the red eagle, surrounded by the motto, Sinceré 
et constanter. Above this device are three gold oak-leaves. The grand 
cordon consists of a broad white ribbon with two orange stripes, to which 
is attached a white cross, the centre containing the red eagle, and the 
ring adorned with oak-leaves. 

The second class of the Red Eagle is subdivided into two categories ; 
one ‘‘ with the star,” the other “ without the star.” The second class 
“with the star” is composed of a square cross of silver, containing a large 
white cross with the me eagle in the centre. In addition, a white cross is 
worn round the neck, attached to a white ribbon with two orange stripes. 
The second class “ without the star” only wears the small cross round the 
neck. 

The third class wears a similar white cross on the chest of smaller 
dimensions, fastened to a ribbon of the same cross. 

The fourth class is distinguished by a cross of silver. When an officer 
gains the order of the Red Eagle on the battle-field, the cross he wears 
is ornamented with two crossed swords. There are no pensions attached 
to this order. Only officers can obtain it. 

8. The Orvrer Pour le Mérite was founded by Frederick the Great, 
on his accession to the throne, in lieu of the Order De la Générosité, 
instituted by his father, and was intended to reward military and civil 
services. It consists of a blue enamelled cross, in the angles of which are 
gilt eagles, and it is worn attached to a black ribbon with two silver 
stripes. Frederick William III. decreed, in 1810, that the Order Pour 
le Mérite should be exclusively reserved for the military : he also ordered 
that, in the case of very distinguished services, the order should receive a 
further decoration of oak-leaves. When. an officer has obtained this 
order, in the first instance, without leaves, and then receives the higher 
distinction, he only wears the latter; but, in that case, the ribbon has 
three silver stripes instead of two. Frederick William IV., the present 
King of P russia, resolved, on the 31st of May, 1842, to confer this order 
again on artists and literary men, in accordance with the intention of 
Frederick the Great. For this purpose a new and special class of the 
order was founded, under the title, ‘Class of Peace of the Order Pour 
le Mérite.” The decoration consists of a blue enamelled cross, with a gilt 
eagle on a yellow field. The number of chevaliers of this class is in- 
variably fixed at thirty for Prussia, and thirty for foreign countries. 
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4. The Orver of the Iron Cross was founded by Frederick 
William IIL, on the 10th of March, 1813, to reward the officers and 
soldiers who fought against France in the campaigns of 1813, 14, and 
15. It comprises two classes, conferred on soldiers of all grades. The 
second class consists of an iron cross, bordered with silver, and worn on 
the left side of the chest, attached to a black ribbon with two white 
stripes. The front of the cross bears the initials F. W., with a crown, 
three oak-leaves, and the date 1813. The decoration of the first class is 
the same, but, instead of depending from a ribbon, it is attached to the 
coat. The holder of the first class is also entitled to the second.. Up to 
1841 there were no pensions attached to this decoration ; but on the 3rd 
of August of that year, Frederick William IV. decreed, that in the first 
class, 12 officers, and 12 non-commissioned officers and privates, should 
receive an annual pension of 150 thalers ; and, in the second class, 36 of 
each grade an annual pension of 50 thalers. 

5. The Orver of the Iron Cross, white ribbon, though not military, 
is so frequently confounded with the previous order, that we think it ad- 
visable to point out the distinction. It was created in 1813 by Frederick 
William III. to reward civil functionaries who distinguished themselves 
by their patriotism during the campaign of 1813, &. The cross is the 
same as the second class of the preceding, but is attached to a white 
ribbon with two black stripes. 

6. The Granp Cross of the Iron Cross was instituted at the same 
time as the two last, and was only given to those commanders-in-chief 
who gained a battle, took an important town, or defended a fortress with 
success. It is precisely similar to the last, except that it is double as 
large. The orders 4, 5, and 6 will soon be extinct; and, indeed, the 
Grand Cross can no longer be found, as all the generals have died. 

7. The military decoration founded by Frederick William III. in 
1814 to reward the services of officers, is divided into two classes: the 
first consisting of a silver cross attached to a black and white ribbon ; 
the second class is given to non-commissioned officers and privates, and 
consists of a silver medal, bearing the inscription “ For service done the 
State.” 

8. The Mepau for the Campaiens of 1813, 14, and 15, was made of 
gun-metal, and given to all the troops engaged. It is of a round form, is 
attached to a yellow ribbon bordered with black and white, and bears the 
following inscriptions above and round a crown: “ F. W., to the brave 
warriors of Prussia. God was with us; to Him be the honour !” 

9. The Goop Conpuct Mepat for officers was created June 18, 
1825, by Frederick William IIT. for officers who had served twenty-five 

ears. The cross is of silver gilt, bearing the initials of its founder. 

10. The Goop Conpuct CLasp for non-commissioned officers and 
privates was founded at the same date, and varies in character according 
to the seniority of the recipient. After twenty-one years’ service the 
clasp is yellow, and is fastened to a blue ribbon edged with yellow. After 
fifteen years’ service it is silver, attached to a blue ribbon with white 
edging. After nine years’ service the clasp is iron, fastened to a blue 
ribbon with black edge. The clasp is in all cases ornamented with the 
cypher of the founder, F. W. III. 

11. The Goop Connuct Cxasp for the Landwehr, founded on the 














16th of January, 1842, by Frederick William IV. for those officers and 
privates who eir duties well in the first and second levies, 
consists of a blue ribbon, in which the initials of the founder are worked in 


yellow silk. 
12. The Orver of St. Joun is an offshoot of the once celebrated 


knights who held the islands of Malta, 2 and Crete. In 1814, the 
knights of Brandenburg separated from order, and elected a grand 
master ; this separation lasted till the re-formation. In 1810, Frederick 
William III. abolished it, and instituted, in 1812, a new Prussian order 
of St. John, only in name bearing any affinity to its illustrious prototype. 
This new order is granted to such re as the king wishes to 
personally reward ; and several officers hold it. The decoration consists 
of a white enamelled cross, ee a by black eagles. There 
is no special gative attached to this order, save the right of wearing 
the dress of the order—a red uniform with a white collar, embroidered in 
gold, and gold epaulettes. 

13. The Orper of the House of HomENZOLLERN was founded on 
the 5th of December, 1841, by the reigning Prince of Hohenzollern 
Hechingen and Sigmaringen. hen that prince resigned his states to 
Prussia, Frederick William IV. admitted this order into Prussia on the 
28rd of August, 1851, granting the price permission to present the 
order to whom he pleased, according to the new organisation. This order 
is now divided into two sections. The first is granted as a reward for 
special devotion to the royal family ; the second is conferred as a reward 
for peculiar services in the education of youth and the propagation of 
pious sentiments. Each of these sections contains three classes: grand 
commanders, commanders, and chevaliers. 

The decoration of the first section consists of a black and white en- 
amelled gold cross, in the centre of which is a round shield, bearing the 
motto of the order, ‘‘ From the rock to the sea,” and in the centre the 

le of the royal arms on a white field, with the escutcheon of Hohen- 
zollern on its breast. Between the arms of the cross is a gold green- 
enamelled crown, supported on the left by laurel-leaves, on the right by 
oak-leaves. Above the cross is the royal crown. The decoration of the 
second section consists of the eagle of the royal arms, of black enamel, 
bearing on its breast the escutcheon of Hohenzollern. The motto is in a 
blue garter surrounding the head of the eagle. There are no special 

gatives or pensions attached to this order. 

14. The Mena of Honenzo.uern was founded in 1851, for all those 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates who retained their fidelity 
during the of 1848 and 1849. It is made of gun-metal. 
It bears on the t the cross of the order of Hohenzollern, and on the 
reverse this inscription: ‘“‘ Frederick William IV., to his warriors faithful 
till death, 1848-1849.” It is worn on the chest from the button-hole, 
fastened to the ribbon of the order of Hohenzollern. 

As for the foreign decorations, which are also very numerous in the 
Prussian army, the soldiers must obtain the royal authority to accept 
them, except in the case of Austrian and Russian orders, when they 
~ only to make a simple declaration of the imperial decree conferring 

em. 
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HUMAN LONGEVITY. 


ArIsTOTLE was the first to point out the fact that the length of an 
animal’s life was indicated by the extent of the term of gestation and of 
the growth of the young. Buffon showed how this could be reduced to 
a numerical expression. “ Man,” the French naturalist said, “ grows in 
height up to 16 or 18 years of age, but the development of the whole 
body in thickness does not cease till he is 30. Dogs attain their whole 
length in less than a year, but it is only in the second year that they 
cease to increase generally in size. Man, who is 30 years growing, lives 
90 or 100 years ; dogs, that only grow 2 or 3 years, only live 10 or 12 
years; and so it is with other animals.” 

A distinguished physiologist, M. Flourens, the author of many well- 
known works on the nervous system, and the Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, has lately published a work in which he 
assumes to himself the discovery of the true sign of the term of growth. 
The real problem, the physiological problem, was, he says, determined, 
but the exact expression of the term of growth was wanting, and, con- 
sequently, the estimate as to how many times the duration of that growth 
was comprised in the duration of life was uncertain. 

M. Flourens finds this index of the cessation of growth in the union of 
the bones with their epiphyses. To understand this, it is necessary to 
premise that ossification commences at the centre, and thence prema 
towards the surface; in flat bones the osseous tissue radiates between 
two membranes from a central point towards the periphery, in short 
bones from a centre towards the circumference, and in long sens from 
a central portion, diaphhysis, towards a secondary centre, epiphysis, 
situated at each extremity. An epiphysis is then a bone or bony 
excrescence, which in the long bones is separated from the other bone by 
intervening cartilage, but which intervening cartilage is ossified at a 
certain age. M. Flourens fixes the period at which this ossification ter- 
minates at, or about, 20 years of age. 

This point being given—that so long as the bones are not united to 
their epiphyses the animal grows—it remained to be seen at what age 
this term took place in different animals, and what was the comparative 
duration of life. Now this union is accomplished in man at the age of 
20; in the camel, at 8; in the horse, at 5; in the ox, at 4; in the lion, 
at 4; in the dog, at 2; in the cat, at 18 months; in the rabbit, at 12; 
in the guinea-pig, at 7. Now man lives 90 or 100 years; the camel, 
40; the horse, 25; the ox, 15 to 20; the lion about 20; the dog, 10 
to 12; the cat, 9 to 10; the rabbit, 8; the guinea-pig, 6 or 7. 

Buffon, proceeding upon his idea of the duration of growth, calcu- 
lated that man lives six or seven times the length of the time he is 
in growing; Flourens reduces this, from the above data, to about five 
times. Thus man is 20 years growing—he lives five times 20, that is 
100 years; the camel is 8 years growing—it lives five times 8, that is 
40 years; the horse is 5 years growing—it lives five times 5 years, that 
is 25 “se ; and so on with the others. 
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We have here, then, a well-defined term, which gives us precisely the 
iod of growth; and the duration of growth gives us the duration of 
life. All the phenomena of life are connected one with another by an 
uninterrupted chain of relations: the duration of life is given by the 
duration of gestation, the duration of gestation again by the size of the 
animal. The greater the animal ia dimenesetn Mie gated alagutatien 
ed: the ion of the rabbit is 30 days; that of man, 9 months ; 
that of the el t is nearly 2 years. The duration of life in the ele- 
phant has never been satisfactorily determined. Aristotle says it lives 
200 years; Buffon at least 200; Cuvier says nearly 200; others say 
120, 130, 140, 150, up to 400 or 500 years. Certain it is, that it is the 
longest-lived animal that is known, or, as Blainville justly calls it, “the 
most extraordinary animal in the whole creation.” A single observation 
as to the epoch at which the union of the long bones with their epiphyses 
takes place would, according to Flourens’ views, determine the duration 
of the life of the elephant, of the rhinoceros, of the hippopotamus, and of 
all such gigantic animals, the duration of whose lives is at present 
nown. 

It is very consoling to learn that scientific investigation grants to man 
an ordinary duration of life equal to 100 years; but this is not all. 
There is also an extraordinary longevity, or an extreme duration of life, 
which the celebrated physiologist Haller estimated from two instances, 
one of 152 years, the other of 169, at two centuries. Flourens, on his 
side, asserts that experience demonstrates that in the mammifere the ex- 
traordinary life may be prolonged to double the duration of ordinary life. 
In the same manner as the duration of growth multiplied five times gives 
the ordinary duration of life, so that ordinary duration multiplied twice 
gives the extreme duration of life. 

A first century of ordinary life, and almost a second century—at the 
least a half century—of extraordinary life, is, then, the perspective offered 
by science to man. It is true that, to use the language of adepts, 
science offers us this vast fund of life rather as a power or principle than 
as an act; plus in € quam in actu; but had it pleased Providence 
to ensure it to us, the lamentations of men at the brevity of life would 
not have been the less. “Tell me first,” says Micromégas, “ how many 
senses have the people in your globe?” ‘ We have seventy-two,” 
answered the inhabitant of Saturn, “and we complain every day of the 

ity.” “I can easily imagine that,” said Micromégas, “for in our 
globe we have a thousand, and yet we are very far from being satisfied.” 

Man, then, who does not perish from accidental causes, lives for 
100 to 150 years. Few men die of old age. Thomas Parr, having 
attained a celebrity by his old age, King Charles I. expressed the wish 
to see him at court. He was too well treated there, and he died of indi- 
gestion. Harvey performed the autopsy of the old man’s body. All 
the viscera were perfectly healthy, the cartilages of his ribs were not even 
ossified; he might have lived many years more, but he perished at 152 
years of age by an accident. Man has made for himself a kind of artifi- 
cial life, in which the moral is more frequently diseased than the physique, 
and in which the physique is also much more frequently ill than it would 
be if the habits of life were more serene, more calm, more constantly and 
more judiciously laborious. ‘“ Man,” writes Buffon, “perishes at all 
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whilst animals seem to pass through life with a firm and equable 
pace. The passions, and the misfortunes these bring in their train, 
affect health, and disorder the principles which animate us. If the lives of 
men were more carefully observed, it would be found that almost all live 
a life of mixed strife and apprehension, and that the greater part die of 
care or sorrow.” 

Before, however, we discuss the philosophy of longevity, we must con- 
sider life in its twofold aspects, as one of growth and one of decline—two 

which divide it ivto two nearly equal ions. According to 
Flourens’ system, these two halves are again ivided into two others, 
and from the four ages of life: childhood, youth, manhood, and 
old age. Again, each of these ages divides itself into two. ‘There is a 
first and a second childhood, a and a second youth, a first and a 
second manhood, and a first and a last old age. 

Flourens proposes the following as the duration of these different ages 
or epochs: for the first chi , from birth to 10 years of age, that is 
childhood properly speaking ; and for the second, from 10 to 20, that is 
adolescence ; for the first youth, from 20 to 30; and for the second, from 
30 to 40; for the first manhood, from 40 to 55; and for the second, 
from 55 to 70. Manhood, taken in its ensemble, is the epoch of 
and perfection, as is well expressed in the term of the period of virility. 
The first old age begins at 70, and lasts till 85 years; and at 85 begins 
the second and last old age. 

This exceeding prolongation of the different ages, which will appear to 
correspond more to what theoretically should be the case than to what 
virtually is so, is founded on the fact that at 10 years of age the second 
teething terminates; at 20 years of age the development of the bones 
ceases ; and at 40 years of age increase of growth has an end, and what- 
ever augmentation there is in volume is mere fatty accumulation. A 
last condition, which Flourens designates as one of invigoration—an 
internal, deep-seated action, which, extending to the most remote tissues 
of the body, gives to them all firmness and finish, and renders all the 
functions more perfect and all the organs more complete—takes place 
from 40 to 55 years of age, and prolongs itself afterwards, more or less, 
to 65 or 70 years. 

At 70 old age commences. The physiologists of olden times used to 
distinguish two kinds, or rather two provisions of forces—the forees in 
reserve and the forces in use; or, as they expressed it, vires in posse, 
et vires in actu; or, as Barthez called them, the radical forces and the 
acting forces. In Das there is a large amount of force in reserve : it 
is the progressive diminution of these disposable forces which give to old 
age its physiological character. So long as an old man only emplo 
his active powers, he does not perceive that he has lost anything; but the 
moment that he exceeds the limits of his usual active powers, he feels 
fatigued and exhausted ; he perceives that he has no secret resources, and 
that the abundant forces im reserve in youth-time are no longer at his 
command. 

“‘ When one knows,” M. Reveillé Parise remarks in a very able work 
on old age, “that there is im each of our organs two particular forces, 
which, » Me in reality identical, are, the one daily and habitual and 
always in use, the other secret and in reserve, only manifesting themselves 
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upon extraordinary occasions, a wise man is induced never to commit an 

excess. It is, indeed, upon the occasion of these excesses that the em- 

t of the forces of reserve is necessary; but as these forces can 

only be recovered with difficulty and after the lapse of a greater or less 

time, it will be felt that they should be had recourse to as seldom as 

ible, and that more particularly in old age, when the organism is 
weakened by the lapse of years.” 

M. Reveillé Parise argues that the period of general decline begins 
with the lungs ; but M. Flourens, we think with great justice, combats 
this idea, and considers old age not as a local but as afgeneral pheno- 
menon. Nor is it, indeed, always the same organ in which the effects of 
age are first manifested, but rather in one or another, according to cir- 
cumstances and to individual constitutions. In considering the manner 
in which old age operates, it is important to remember that the principle 
of life, whatever may be its nature, is eminently an exciting, an impul- 
sive, and a motive power. ‘ It is taking a very false notion of life,” says 
Cuvier, ‘to consider it as a simple bond which keeps together the 
elements of the living body, whilst it is, on the contrary, a spring that 
moves them and transports them incessantly. There is an incessant 
mutation and renovation of parts going on; force alone is persistant, 
matter constantly changing ; we cannot keep what we have, we can only 
keep repairing what is lost; with old age the forces, by which form is 
sustained amidst a continual waste, begin to decline, till they ultimately 
fail altogether, which would be a natural in opposition to an accidental 
death.” 

But while we cannot grow aged without a decline of our physical 
powers, the moral and intellectual man rather gains by increase of 

ears. Who has not read the “ Treatise on Old Age” of Cicero? a work 
of which Montaigne said, “ It gives me a wish to grow old.” Another 
work on old age, the effect of which is most consoling and instructive, 
and to which we shall soon refer more at length, is that of Louis 
Cornaro. The book of Cicero convinces, because it is written with a 
master’s hand, and under the inspiration of an elevated philosophy. 
That of Cornaro carries with it the reader, because it is written by a wise 
and amiable old man, who has lived a hundred years, always cheerful, 
always gay, always happy to live. Here the fact convinces still more 
than the book. 

“In green old age,” M. Reveillé Parise says, “or from 55 to 75 years 
and beyond that, intellectual life possesses a remarkable consistency 
and solidity; it is truly the age at which man attains the perfection of 
his faculties.” What M. Parise calls “green old age,” it is to be ob- 
served, corresponds to what M. Flourens calls “ the first old age.” 

The celebrated anatomist, Duverney, addressed public bodies with all 
the vivacity and energy ef youth at the age of 80. La Fontaine penned 
some of his best verses at 73; Voltaire was most philosophical at 78. 
These may be called exceptions—they are not so, they are revelations ; 
they show how, under proper conservative circumstances, certain faculties 
remain vigorous and intaet. In youth, attention, lively and active, 
receives impressions quickly, but reflection is wanting ; in manhood, 
reflection and attention are combined, and that is what constitutes the 
force of a ripe age; in old age, attention begins to fail, but reflection 
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increases ; old age is the epoch when the human heart turns back upon 
itself and knows itself best. Buffon called old age a prejudice.. “ With- 
out our arithmetic,” says the active-minded naturalist, who wrote his best 
work, the “ Epoques de la Nature,” when he was upwards of 70, “ we 
should not know that we are getting old.” The philosopher, Fontenelle, 
said at 95 years of age, that the happiest period of life is from 55 to 75; 
at that epoch our lot is established, reputation made, condition in life 
settled, pretensions discarded or fulfilled, passions calmed, and the place 
which a man is destined to fill in societ | areas He has no longer 
any illusions, any vain desires or foolish wishes to torment him; he sits 
down soberly to enjoy the position in which it has pleased Providence to 
place him. 

Needless to say that a century of normal life, and, still less, two cen- 
turies of extreme longevity, are not to be obtained without conditions of 
a most rigorous character: there must be good conduct and almost in- 
cessant occupation, work or study, and, above all, moderation and sobriety 
in everything. The greatest writers on the physiological conditions of 
longevity are, beyond compare, Hufeland, who entitles his work “ The 
Art of Prolonging Life ;” Cornaro, who calls his ‘On a Sober Life,” 
but adds, ‘“‘ Means of Insuring a Long Life ;”” Reveillé Parise, who de- 
fines hygiene to be “the art of justly estimating one’s powers, and of 
exciting and sustaining them so as to preserve life the most possible, the 
best possible, and the longest possible.” To these we must add the two 
Combes, the physician and the philosopher, the one in his work on 
Physiology, the other in his work on the Constitution of Man, both 
advocating that enlightened obedience to the Natural laws, without which 
there is neither health nor happiness, and most assuredly not longevity. 
The principles advocated in the present work by M. Flourens reduce 
themselves to precisely the same category. 

It is a most singular fact in the history of the human mind—a most 
remarkable psychological feature of human society as at present con- 
stituted—that while the desire of self-preservation, and of protracting 
the short span of life, is so intimately intérwoven with our constitution, 
that it is justly esteemed one of the first principles of our nature, and, in 
spite even of pain and misery, seldom quits us to the last moments of our 
existence, that few are found to obey the most simple dictates of pru- 
dence in the ordinary conduct of life. Evil example, and, we fear to say, 
ignorance, are first causes, habit another, and all combine to entertain 
that state of things upon which that law of mortality is founded which is 
the basis of Life Insurance. Uncertain as is the life of any one indivi- 
dual, it is very well known that if two different numbers of individuals, at 
or near the same age, be taken, the number that will be left at the end of 
a few years will be nearly the same, if they exist during that time under 
similar circumstances. All Life Insurance Companies have to assume 
this latter condition of the same state of habits of society. Was any 
state of things to arise by which there would be less necessity for a 
killing competition in labour and professions ; was greater sobriety and 
moderation commonly practised—and by sobriety we do not mean mere 
abstinence from fermented liquors, but general steadiness of conduct and 
pursuits, and the avoidance of all excesses in labour and diet—were the 
passions better regulated, were there a less unequal distribution of wealth, 
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and not , idleness, and fastidiousness on the one side, opposed to 
squalid want and merciless debauchery on the other; were the sanitary 
lows note matter of mere talk from Central Boards and Boards of Guar 
dians, but a legal and scientific reality ; and were, above all things, the 
Natural 


laws observed religiously by every one, as the great 
of existence, as an im ty towards ourselves and ot 
\eir infringement to be, as it is, an act of the grossest 
e towards our Creator, the “Carlisle Tables” would no longer 
do for the office caleulations of the Life Insurance Companies. Few 
instances are more striking than the life of Louis Cornaro rete of 
moderation in prolonging life. Cornaro had naturally a 
constitution ; in his a | he indulged in the dissipated y iife of hie tame time, 
his health gave way, and at thirty-five his medical advisers gave him only 
two years to live. He determined from that moment to reform; he 
a dissipated life for a regular one, and intemperance for sobriety. 
His moderation was even carried to excess. Twelve ounces of solid food, 
and fourteen ounces of wine, were all that he took daily, for upwards of 
half a century. This amount of food, which rt bread, meat, and 
he was an’advocate for variety, so long as it was easily di- 
gested—was divided into four meals. When he got very old, he is said 
to have made two meals upon the yolk of one egg ! 

“ T have always been healthy,” says the old man in his work, “ since 
I have been sober.” But Cornaro did not look solely to moderation for 

a long life. “I so manage,” he says, “as to avoid extremes of heat or 
cold I never indulge 1 in violent exercise, I avoid late hours, I shun all 

places where the air is impure, and I have always been careful not to 
= myself to a strong wind, or the excessive heat of the sun.” 

did he pay less attention to the moral and intellectual man. “I 
found,” he says, ‘‘ my condition to improve materially by not giving way 
to sorrow, and by banishing all such thoughts as were likely to beget 
eare.” He had eleven grandchildren, a he delighted - see them 
happy and playful in his presence. He likewise took an active interest 
in the welfare of his tenantry. Whilst he thus cultivated his moral 
—e, by the most healthy exercise of the heart, he sustained his intel- 

Sole pes by literary and scientific pursuits. At eighty-three years 

penned a comedy for his own amusement; and he assisted 

in the embellishment and improvement of Venice, by his con- 
siderations on the lagoons by which that city is surrounded. ( 7rattato 
delle Acque, 1560.) 

A ac of Cornaro’s, which Flourens delights to improve upon, is as 
follows : “That which gives me a real pleasure is to see that age and ex- 
perience can give a man more learning than the schools. Few know the 
real value of ten years of a health life, at an age when a man can enjoy 
aAdibanbann, ted pn profit by all Sis experience. To speak only of the 
sciences, it is certain that the best works we have were written in 
those last ten years which the dissipated affect to despise ; it is certain 
that the mind perfects itself in proportion as the body grows older: 
science and art would have lost much if all the great men who have cul- 
tivated them had shortened their days by ten years.” 

“I entirely agree with Cornaro,” writes M. Flourens, “that the 
mind perfects itself in proportion as the body grows older. Each age 
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poncipe en gree i bp is peculiar to it. There are certain disco- 
veries which are made by young men; there are others which can only 
be made by men at a ripe age. Calis Sennen oh Se ere 
or twenty the regularity of the oscillations of a pendulum, but Harvey 
was fifty before he arrived at the splendid induction of the circulation of 
the blood.” 

The rules of conduct followed by Cornaro in order to prolong his life 
are by no means recommended to all alike. His diet and system were 
adopted for a weak stomach and a delicate constitution; and it would be 
absurd, the physician Ramazzini remarked long ago, to insist upon strong 
and healthy constitutions following the same régime. The point 
is to possess the intelligence necessary to observe such iety and 
moderation as we find to be beneficial to us and suitable to the ever- 
varying cireumstances of health and tone. The only secret of longevity 
is a sober life—by which is meant a well-regulated life, a rational life, a 
well-conducted life. 

It is positively surprising in the present day, when the principles of 
longevity are reduced to so simple an expression as the observance of the 
Natural laws, to find what erroneous opinions our forefathers entertained 
upon so important a subject. It was especially an erroneous belief that 
the loss by perspiration abbreviated life. Lord Bacon, who distinguished, 

i enough, three intentions for the prolongation of life— 
retardation of consumption, and proper reparation and renovation of what 

ins to grow old—was yet so far misled by a false idea of the relation 
of what he calls predatory influences and reparatory influences, as to 
believe that the ambient air could be rendered less predatory by dwellin 
in cold climates, in caves, mountains, and anchorites’ cells; or be kept 
from the body by a dense skin, the feathers of birds, or the use of oils 
and upguents without aromatics. Upon the same mistaken principle 
Maupertius recommended that the body should be covered with pitch. 
And Cardan actually argued that trees lived longer than animals because 
they took no exercise ! 

Poles a Dutchman, was, like Cornaro, of a feeble constitution. He 
read Cornaro’s book after he had been condemned by the physicians, 
adopted its principles, and lived to a good old age. He aft 
translated Cornaro’s work into Latin, and added a preface on the advan- 
tages of sobriety. His aipie is not, however, so convincing as that of the 
amiable, poetic, joyous, old Italian, who thus finishes his discourse : 

“‘ Such is this divine sobriety, friend of nature, daughter of reason, 
sister of virtue, companion of a temperate life ; modest, noble, regulated, 
pow lly gem 9 She is as the root of life, of health, of joy, of skill, 
of science, and of all the actions worthy of a well-born mi Divine 
laws and human laws are in her favour ; before her, irregularities and the 
dangers that follow in their train vanish like clouds before the sun. Her 
beauty attracts all sensible hearts ; her practices promise to all a gracious 
and durable conversation ; lastly, she knows how to become the amiable 
and benignant guardian of life, alike to the poor and to the rich; she 
teaches modesty to the rich, economy to the poor; she gives to youth the 
firm and certain hope of life, and enables the old man to defend himself 
from death. Sobriety purifies the senses, renders intelligence lively, 
imparts gaiety to the mind, and renders memory faithful; by it the soul, 
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almost disen of its terrestrial weight, seems to enjoy the foretaste of 
an eternal 

The rules of ity, as laid down in modern times by M. Reveillé 
Parise, are four in number: 

The first is to know how to be old. The expression is borrowed from 
La Rochefoucauld, who said, ‘‘ few people know how to be old.” Voltaire 
also wrote : 

| i n’a pas l’esprit de son 
a a tom les kor 

which conveys best the idea of what is meant by knowing how to be 
old—that is to say, to know how to conduct oneself with propriety in 
old 

The second rule is to know oneself well, which, like the former, is 
a philosophical precept applied to medicine. ‘“ And why,” asks M. Re- 
veillé Parise, struck with the same agreement, “have philosophy and 
medicine so many relations? Because happiness and health are united and 
i le.” 

third rule is to dispose suitably of habitual life—that is, to dispose 
of the details of daily life with propriety and in accordance with the 
Natural laws. It is, in fact, the aggregate of good physical-habits which 
constitute health, as it is the aggregate of good moral habits which con- 
stitute happiness. Old men who go daily through the same well-regulated 
routine of life, and fulfil the duties of their social position with the same 
moderation, the same taste, and the same enjoyment, live almost for ever. 
* My miracle is to live,” said Voltaire; and if the foolish vanity that 
never gets old, to use an expression of Buffon’s, had not made him 
exchange the quiet of his country residence on the Lake of Geneva for 
the turmoil and agitation of Paris, at eighty-four years of age, his miracle 
might have lasted a century. 

“No one would believe,” says M. Reveille Parise, “how far a little 
health, properly cared for, can be made to go.” ‘To use what one has, 
and act in all things according to one’s forces, such is the rule of the 
wise man,” wrote Cicero. | 

The fourth rule is to combat every symptom of sickness at the very 
first. We have already seen that in youth life is as it were seconded by 
another life ; that in reserve of life in activity, there is also a life in power. 
In old age there is only one life; and hence everything that tends to 
exhaust that must be cut short; for there are no other vital resources to 
have recourse to. 

Such are the four fundamental rules laid down by M. Reveillé Parise. 
With these four rules, and that consideration of their practical application 
to diet, exercise, labour, exposure, and all other habits of life, which 
cannot but strike the most unintellectual reader, how long can one live? 
One will not live for ever, but one will live all one’s life—that is to say, 
all that the particular constitution of each individual, combined with the 
general laws of the constitution of the species, will permit. 

It has been argued by some that the health which is only to be sus- 
tained by ceaseless watching and care is of itself a tedious disease. Such 
an argument attests at once an utter ignorance of the philosophy of 
longevity, and a very poor idea of the value of life. Toa person who is 
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once soundly imbued with the pouty of moderation and sobriety there 
is no more watching requisite to avoid error than there usually is from 
tumbling down, being run over, or any of the thousand accidents to which 
we are daily exposed : as to care, all ience shows that the man who 
is in that state of mind and body which ensures longevity has less cares 
than he who is constantly putting both out of order by his recklessness. 
As well might a man discard all thoughts of the future, as to discard all 
thoughts of the present. The very gourmet discusses the comparative 
ceniiy and wholesomeness of his high-seasoned viands, his sauces, 
his wines; why should not the ordinary man do so likewise? But 

the fact is, the siionbes has no occasion to trouble himself with such 
matters ; his system has rejected them long ago, and he requires neither 
care nor thought for his mode of living. A man in this world, it has 
been again observed, has his duties to perform. He has no right to 
submit to any epicure who teaches him that he may be well by living idly 
and dismissing care. Now this is either wilful or disingenuous mis- 
representation of the case. Judicious labour, and almost incessant occu- 
pation, are the indispensable conditions of our being, and the essentials 
of longevity. We have seen them insisted upon as such by all our pre- 
. viously-quoted authorities. Is it not possible to labour and to do one’s 
duty as a responsible member of society, without recklessness as to the 
resent or the future? As well say it is not possible to do one’s duty in 

ife, and not dismiss care. Undoubtedly, no soldier should moe: Fa 

safety by allowing himself to fall into the beh of an enemy, rather than 
as a free man risk his life for his country. But soldiering is altogether 
an exceptional thing. Perhaps the day will come when porns will think 
their forefathers were very stupid to sacrifice millions of lives to the am- 
bition of their rulers. As it is, war is already nearly limited to the 
wielding of physical power by the civilised to keep down the predatory 
excursions of barbarous, or the aggressive ambition of rae atric 
nations. To defend one’s home and hearth is a point of duty which no 
Englishman will ever fail in, even at the immediate sacrifice of all chances 
of longevity. Nor would the philosopher harbour a thought of deserting 
his friends or relatives when struck down by fell disease, because he knew 
that sickness to be mortally contagious. A due regard to the laws ne- 
cessary to ensure health and happiness by no means entails a disregard to 
the higher calls of honour and duty. On the contrary, all example shows 
that the healthy man and the cheerful man is always the most active in 
his duties; the most elastic under reverses; the most willing, ready, 
and capable to assist others; and the most enterprising and the most 


courageous in trial, adventure, or war. 
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A KING OUT OF HARNESS.* 


THE life of an Eastern king! How the very words thrill 
through one! We gloat over the that some of those dark 
ies, whose existence is whispered, will be revealed to us: we shall 
become intimate with the sayigs and doings of the Zenana, and find 
ourselves mentally enjoying the orgies of a monarch whose power is ever. 
aiid teller gael ox 'eill, that of the great Northern Auto- 
erat. On perusing the book to which we now propose to draw atten- 
tion, we find our wishes more than realised, and we may venture to 
assert that its publication will throw more light on the internal condition 
of India, and the cause of her gradual absorption owe Company, 
than all the Blue-books beneath whose weight the library-tables of our 
M.P.’s so pati groan. But there is a trite saying about “ the proof 
of a ” &c., and we cannot do better to prove the truth of our 
assertion than by giving our readers a taste of its quality, and assuring 
that if they like the sample, the remainder of the article will be 
worth purchase and ul digestion. 
author was induced to visit Lucknow, on business, partly 
through the curious tales he had heard in Calcutta about the immense 
menageries maintained by the king, and his fondness for Europeans more 
especially. Having a friend at court, he succeeded in procuring an in- 
terview with his majesty, who immediately took a great fancy to him. 
As he received a hint that there was a vacant place in his majesty’s 
household, he determined on applying for it. But as no European could 
be taken into the king’s service without the sanction of the Resident, he 
was compelled to apply to that illustrious man, and was granted per- 
mission to take service under his Majesty of Oude, “on condition that 
he was not to meddle or intermeddle, in any way whatsoever, in the 
politics of Oude—not to mix himself up in the intrigues for be- 
tween rival ministers, or in the quarrels of the large landed Zemindars, 
who were continually warring among each other.” 

The household of his majesty contained five European members, one 
of them being the tutor, nominally employed to teach the king English. 
But the king was truly a royal scholar; and after hardly ten minutes’ 

ion to a page of the “ Spectator,” or some popular novel, would 
exclaim, “ Boppery-bop ! but this is dry work: let us have a glass of 
wine, master ;” the books would be thrust aside, and the lesson ended. 
The tutor received fifteen hundred pounds a for giving them. The 
tutor then was one of the king’s friends ; the Kbrarian (who to be 
the author of this work), another; his portrait-painter was a third; the 
captain of his body-guard, a fourth ; and last, but by no means least, 
his European barber was a fifth. The life-history of this Olivier le Daim 
of the East is so romantic, that we venture to transcribe it. 

He had come out to Caleutta as cabin-boy in a ship. Having been brought 
up as a hair-dresser in London, he had left his ship, on arriving in Calcutta, to 
resume his business. He was successful: he pushed and puffed himself into 
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The confidence the barber enjoyed of course soon became known over 
India, and the press found him a capital mark for their shafts of satire. 
“¢ The low menial,’ as the Calcutta Review called him, was the subject 
of squibs, pasquinades, attacks, and satirical verses, without number; and 
mmarvellonsty little did the low menial care what they said about him, 
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made his appearance, leaning on the arm of his favourite. Of the two, 
the king was much the taller, the favourite the more muscular and 
healthy-looking. His majesty was dressed in a black English suit ; and 
an ordinary black silk tie and patent-leather boots completed his costume. 
“‘ He was a gentlemanly-looking man, not without a certain kingly grace 
his air and a complete contrast to that of his companion, om w 
nature had indelibly the characteristics of vulgarity. Both 
dressed similarly ; and contrast they presented was made all 
more striking by the outward habiliments in which they resembled 
other.” 


The dinner was quite save and except in the 

ing~-gi a pn yon usually see. The cookery th ane oa 
for a Frenchman presided in the royal kitehen—a cook who had 
been Cordon bleu in the Caleutta Club. After dinner there was @ 
display of and the king did a tremendously clever feat, at whieh, 
of course, all laughed heartily, by cutting the strings with a pair of 
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scissors. After this brilliant feat had been several times, the 
king applied himself with fresh vigour to the e, until consciousness 
‘was almost gone; and he was then assisted by the female attendants and 
two sturdy eunuchs behind the curtain, and so off into the harem. But 


‘We were in a large walled-in garden at Chaun-gunge, one of the park palaces, 
where animal fights often took ti The — might have been some three 
four acres in extent, and was surrounded by a high wall. Some one had been 
describing the game of leap-frog to his majesty, or else he had seen some pic- 
‘tures of it, and it had taken his fancy mightily. The natives were left without 
‘the garden, the heavy gates were swung to, and his majesty commanded that we 
forthwith begin. The captain of the body-guard made a back for the 
tutor, the librarian stood for the portrait-painter. Away we went, like school- 
boys, beginning with very “low backs,” for none of us were highly expert in 
the game, but gradually making backs higher and higher. Tutor, barber, cap- 
tain, librarian, portrait-painter—off we went like overgrown schoolboys, now up, 
now down. It was hot work, I assure you. The king, however, did not stand 
long a quiet spectator of the scene; he would try too. His majesty was very 
in, and not over strong. I happened to be nearest him at the time, and he 
ran towards me, calling out. I made a back for him, and he went over easily 
enough. He was very light and a good horseman, so that he succeeded in the 
vault: he then stood for me. I would have given a good deal to be excused ; 
-but he would not have it so, and to have refused would have been mortally to 
offend him. I ran, vaulted; down went the back, down I went with it; and his 
majesty the king and the author of these reminiscences went rolling together 
amongst the flower-beds. He got up annoyed. “ Boppery-bop, but you are as 
heavy as an elephant!” he exclaimed. I was afraid he would have been in a 
passion, but he was not. The barber adroitly made a back for him forthwith, 
and over he went blithely. The tutor, a thin, spare man, was the lightest of our 
, and the king made a back for him, and succeeded in getting him safely 
over. It was then all right. Away they went, vaulting a standing, round 
and round, until majesty was tired out, and wanted iced claret to cool him. 
The game was frequently repeated afterwards. 


= 
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Another royal amusement was snow-balling; not with real snow, of 
course, but with large yellow flowers. One of the party had been giving 
the king a description of English sports; and a word was let fall about 
snow and snow-balling. The king pulled some of these yellow flowers 
and threw them at the librarian. Like good courtiers, all followed the 
example, and soon every one was pelting right and left. The king 
enjoyed the sport amazingly. Before they had concluded they were all a 
mass of yellow leaves; they stuck about in their hair and clothes, and on 
the king’s hat, in a most tenacious manner. But it was enough that the 
king was amused. He had found out a new pleasure, and enjoyed it as 
long as the yellow flowers were in bloom. With such a king, and among 
people so obedient to authority as the Indians, it may be easily believed 
that favouritism was unbounded. The barber made the most of his time, 
and, wo or feathered his nest very considerably. His monthly bill 
was a perfect treasure of arithmetical art ; and one which the author saw, 
when. measured, was found to be four yards and a half long. The 
amount was frightful—upwards of ninety thousand rupees, or nine 
thousand pounds. It was paid without a murmur ; and when an influ- 
ential courtier tried to draw the king’s attention, some months later, to 
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the fact that the barber was robbing him through thick and thin, the 
king indignantly replied, “ If I choose to make the khan rich, is that 
anything to you—to any of you? I know his bills are exorbitant; let 
them be so, it is my pleasure. He shall be rich.” But, unfortunately for 
the recipients of his majesty’s favour, he was wont to be terribly capricious, 
and a very slight thing would make him as great an enemy as he had 
hitherto been a friend. The story of a Cashmere dancing-girl was a case 
in point. She was an ordinary Nautch girl; and one evening the kin 
felt highly delighted with her singing. “ You shall have a shoansid 
rupees for this night’s singing,” said the king. When leaving the table 
for the harem, he would have no support but her arm. The next evening 
no other Nautch girl would be heard, and two thousand rupees were her 
reward. She grew rapidly in the royal favour, and she was kotooed by 
the whole court. Native festivities interrupted the dinners for a week, 
and then the Nautch girl rea but the king had alread wn 
tired of her. All at once he felt a fancy to see how she would look in a 
European dress. A gown and other articles of female attire were fetched 
from the barber’s house, and when they were brought, she was told to 
retire and put them on. The transformation was wretched : all her grace 

' was gone—her beauty hidden. It was quite distressing to see her dis- 
heartened look as she took her place again. The king and the barber 
laughed heartily, while burning tears poured down the poor girl’s cheeks. 
For weeks she was compelled to appear in this unseemly attire, and then 
she disappeared, and made no sign. 

But the king at times held his friends in pleasant memory. | For 
instance, let us refer to a former Resident, with whom the king had been 
on very intimate terms. We will call him Mr. Smith. The gentleman 
had a very captivating wife, and scandal did say that the king was fonder 
of Mrs. Smith than of her husband. All that, however, was before our 
author's time in Lucknow, so that he can only speak in hearsay. Mr. 
Smith left Lucknow a richer man than when he entered it by seventy- 
five lacks of rupees—that is to say, seven hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. So large was the amount invested in Mr. Smith’s name in the 
Company’s paper, that an investigation took place, conducted by the 
Bengal government, with closed doors: and the result was that Mr. Smith 
resigned the service and returned to England. But to prove how “ the 
memory of the just smiles sweet and blossoms in the dust,” we ma 
mention that the king would frequently talk of his ‘‘ dearest friend” with 
tears in his eyes—especially after an extra allowance of champagne—and 
sent Mrs. Smith, by a returning European, his own beautifully jewelled 
watch, which had cost fifteen thousand francs. 

Of the living curiosities of the palace, there were none the account of 
which will strike a European ear as stranger than the female sepoys. 
Our author had seen these Amazons pacing up and down the entrances to 
the female apartments for months before he was informed of their real 
character. There was nothing but the fulness of the chest to distinguish 
them from other sepoys, and this is so common a circumstance in 
England that he took no notice of it. But let our author speak for 
himself. 

These women retained their long hair, which they tied up in a knot upon the 
xp of the head, and there it was concealed by the usual shako. They bore the 
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i accoutrements of sepoys in India—a musket and bayonet, cross-belts 
sod cartouchrinamy jackets and while duck continuations, which mi ae 
anywhere in Bengal. Intended solely for in the palace as 

thy were paraded only inthe cour-yards, where I hate Seen then i 
just like other sepoys. They were drilled by one of the 
native officers of the ki , and quite familiar with all the details 
of the barrack-yard. Whether they have gone the same manceuvres 
in the field with thousands of moustached sepoys round them, I cannot tell— 
— They had their own ts and corporals. None of them, 
believe, attained a higher rank than of sergeant. Many of them were 
married women, obliged to quit the ranks for a month or two at a time occa- 
i however, as long as possible; and it was 
not was pointed out to me, that I perceived 
their figures were not always in the proportions allotted to the other sex. 
I have seen many a sergeant, however, m England, whose yp Arend mle 
eens ae Sele eee S eee ir appearance 
was a piquant subject of merriment to the ki oO ended his badinage 
by ordering some present to be given to the i i dhlididageh eebaiiere 
called, for was an we ene disfigurement, clothed in the 
a a the most a e character, posted up in their 
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author found it impossible to make against it. Several causes con- 
duced to this ascendancy. The low, depraved tastes which the king had 

ing years of unrestrained indulgence, and an almost bound- 
less command of wealth, were just those which the barber found it his 
interest to foster. He had made himself necessary to the king, and took 
advantage of the opportunity. “Every bottle of wine consumed in the 
palace put some in his pocket : it was his interest, therefore, to 
prevent the king’s aon in respect of drunkenness. Every favoured 
slave, every dancing-girl who attracted the king’s notice, paid tribute of 
his or her earnings into the open palm of the barber. Even the Nawab 
and the com in-chief of the king’s forces found it their interest to 
conciliate the reigning favourite with valuable presents.” At the same 
time, the barber enco the king’s innate taste for ferocity, and took 
occasion to rouse his tiger nature. There was a strong feeling of 
prevailing between the king and his uncles, because they had 
ied to prevent his gaining the Musnud, and he was always delighted 
he could invent some scheme to outrage their feelings. In this the 


ri 


barber was his willing coadjutor. One of the uncles, Azoph by name, 
was invited to dinner by the king, and made fearfully intoxicated—not 
ania mater Sree mgn gag ino for him a bottle of 
ira more than half brandy. He soon fell off in a heavy, lethargic 
sleep, and the barber had an opportunity to carry out his villanous 
At first he pulled the old man’s long moustache, which reached 

to his weiet, tutming this heed, os the did 0, Sst ons way, thon the 


It was barbarous usage, especiall y for an infirm old man; and 
two of the household rose from their chairs to interfere. But the king 
was 


ee ee ” The barber then procured a 
piece of fine twine, which he divided into two parts, tying one firmly in 
each moustache. He then fastened the other ends to the arms of the 
chair on which the old man sat. The king clapped his hands, and 
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laughed loudly at the ingenious device. The barber left the room, 
Feeling convinced that some new trick was preparing; the Englishmen 
could not endure it any longer, and one of rose to release the old 
man. But the king fiercely bade him begone, and our author accom- 
panied him, feeling his powerlessness to sway the king in his present 
excitement. heard subsequently what occurred after their de- 
They were the ir. the 
unfortunate of 


let off under old man’s chair. The legs of 
scorched and burnt, and he seized the arms 


tainment, and regretting that the bleeding of his nose prevented him from 
After this outrage, the active enmity of the King’s fai was aroused 
All Lucknow was in commotion. royal troops were the 


by 

insurgents, and the king demanded assistance from the Resident, who, 
however, refused it, recommending him to make a trip with his family. 
- After a week of utter confusion a hollow peace was patched The 
absence of the barber, who was sent < oe ing on a mission to Calcutta, 
gave a favourable opportunity for the other Europeans to remonstrate, and 
Se cladadia quite Guin nling Gaty:4u eae he should be 
kept to his own station, and not be permitted to join the dinner-party. 
But, alas! these good resolutions faded away on barber's return, and 
a crisis inevitably took Leos, ‘tho result of which web Gut ourabiinr 
and hia friend resigned ches fmetions and itted Lucknow. 

A few words will complete the story of Nusser’s life: “ The power of 
the barber grew daily greater. His pride increased with his power, and 
no limits were set to the caprices wild pranks of despotic authority 
and reckless depravity ined.” This state of things could not last 
long : the energetic remonstrances of the Resident forced the king at last 
to part with his favourite, who left Lucknow, it is said, with 240,000/, 
But this was sealing the king’s death-warrant. His family soon obtained 
influence in the palace—the king was poisoned; and one of his uncles, 
whom he had treated so badly, succeeded him on the Musnud. But the 
future career of the barber, as we have heard it, will also serve to point 
a moral if not to adorn atale. On his return to E , he took a 
fancy to speculating, and after a time, like the frog in the fable, tried to 
eee One Oe ee eee His speculations were 
unsuccessful : he lost all his ill-gotten wealth, was compelled to go through 
omen ne Roasts ant iene Se Se SN ae 
is lofty position probably speculating on the vanity i 

ie colle fated dens htmeten Seoka eaenieieaens 
tioning that it contains some most graphic accounts of the animal fights 
for which Lucknow was once famous, from which our limits would not 
permit us to cull any extracts, but which are equally well deserving 
perusal as the portions to which we have drawn attention. 
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SKETCHES OF THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION. 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


WueEn the Chamber assembled again, the deputies of the more mode- 
rate party an address of thanks to the Pope, expressive of their 
loyalty and submission ; but the motion was op by the Prince of Ca- 
nino, then better known in Rome as the Citizen Bonaparte. The Pope, who 
was now a prisoner in the hands of the republican faction, which he had 
no means of resisting, resolved to fly from his capital, and this determi- 
nation was approved and strengthened by the counsels of the foreign 
diplomatists, who offered him, in the name of the — they represented, 
an asylum at Paris, Madrid, Berlin, Munich, or Brussels. 

But watched in his palace, and surrounded by the armed revolutionists, 
the Pope could only withdraw from Rome by eluding the vigilance of his 
gaolers and effecting a secret flight. This alternative was then resolved 
on in the private deliberations of the Pope with the corps diplomatic. 
As the road to Civita- Vecchia was too much frequented to afford a chance 
of safety, it was determined that he should travel by land, and in disguise, 
to the Neapolitan frontier. 

On the 24th of November the Pope feigned indisposition ; and having 
supped early, he retired to his room, after having spoken, with even more 
than his accustomed kindness, to those of the te guard who were in 
waiting on him, and expressing the gratitude with which their devoted- 
ness had inspired him. He divested himself of the pontifical habiliments, 
and assumed the simple dress of a priest. The Duc d'Harcourt, the 
French ambassador, remained behind for some time, as if engaged with 
the Pontiff on business; and then rang a bell to dismiss the noble guard 
from the ante-room, as was usual when the Pope retired to rest. The 
lights in the palace were then extinguished, and the Pope passed through 
the darkened saloons, accompanied by the head of his hanaeelds Filippani, 
his valet, and Monsignor Stella. At the gate they found a hired carriage, 
in which the Pope placed himself, accompanied by Monsignor Stella ; his 
valet got up behind, and Count de Spaur, the Bavarian minister, seated 
himself beside the coachman. 

“ Addio, Signor Abbate,” said Filippani, as the carriage drove off— 
for the palace gate through which they passed was guarded by sentinels 
of the civic guard. A little beyond Aricia, the Countess de Spaur awaited 
the = eet: and conveyed him, in her travelling carriage, safely across 
the Neapolitan frontier. The Pope rested at Mola di Gaeta, whilst 
Monsieur de Spaur proceeded to announce to the king that the Sovereign 
Pontiff had taken refuge in his dominions. The king hastened to give 
him welcome ; and the narrow limits of Gaeta soon received within their 
precincts the chief persons of both courts. 

As soon as the diplomatic body arrived at Gaeta, the Pope protested 
against the acts which had been extorted from him by violence previous 
to his departure from Rome. He dissolved the ministry of the 16th of 
November, and appointed a commission to carry on the government. 
Rome sent a deputation to invite its sovereign to return: the Pope replied 
by @ peremptory refusal. Shortly after, Constituent Assembly was 
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convoked at Rome, which proceeded at once to vote the abolition of the 
papacy, and to proclaim the republic. 

On the 9th of January, 1849, the Grand-Duke of Tuspany opened the 
Chambers in person in the ancient hall of the Cinque Cento, which had 
witnessed the councils of free and republican Florence, ere the ambition 
of her merchant-sovereigns rendered Tuscan liberty the prey of the 
greatest and the best of the Medici. The grand-duke addressed the 
Constituent Assembly in a speech wherein he professed to feel the 
warmest approbation for the new order of things, and declared that 
Tuscany had now but one enemy remaining, and that that enemy was 
— Austria ! 

The question soon arose of submitting to the Chamber the minister's 
favourite project of the Italian Constituent: and it then appeared that the 
sovereign hesitated to carry through the concerted measure. There can 
be little doubt that this plan must always have been highly distasteful to 
the prince ; and it was, at no time, very strongly advocated by Guerrazzi. 
The latter statesman had been an agitator from ambition, as well as 
from conviction, whilst absolute faa were in the ascendant; but 
republicanism formed no part of his political creed. Having attained to 
- the direction of affairs, the chief motives that impelled his subsequent acts 
were the promotion of the war of independence, the maintenance of 
constitutional liberty, and the security of the independence of Tuscany. 
It was with these views that, at a later period, he opposed the union with 
Rome, which would have reduced his country to a province of the metro- 
politan state ; resisted the Piedmontese intervention, when he feared that 
the ambition of Charles Albert would absorb Tuscany into the Sardinian 
monarchy; and finally deferred the restoration of the grand-duke until 
he could obtain sufficient guarantees against an Austrian occupation of 
the country, aud the abolition of popular institutions, which would be 
its inevitable result. 

When Montanelli presented for the grand-duke’s signature the decree 
for proposing the elections for the Constituent, the prince delayed ' its 
execution. Thus unable to carry out his programme, Montanelli prepared 
to give in his resignation. The grand-duke sent for Guerrazzi, then 
minister of the interior, and held a long conference with him, in the 
presence of Mr. Charles Hamilton, brother to the English minister. 
The principal arguments by which Guerrazzi succeeded in changing the 
determination of the prince, and in aoe the advice which he 
received from Sir George Hamilton, to resist the law for the Constituent, 
are given at length by Boseend himself. That statesman was of opinion 
that a federal union of the states of Italy would strengthen the weaker 
principalities against the aggression of the stronger, and would especially 
serve to defend Tuscany against the ambition of Sardinia, which, if victo- 
rious over Austria, would obtain the sovereignty of all the northern and 
central states. In case of defeat, Charles Albert incurred but little risk, 
as the integrity of Sardinia would be secured by French intervention ; 
whereas the existence of Tuscany, as a sovereign state, was a matter of 
complete indifference to the rest of Europe. But the Constituent offered 
to the Pope, the grand-duke, and the King of Naples, a guarantee for 
the maintenance of their independence, on condition of their adhering 
to the new kingdom of Upper Italy, which was to be composed of 
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Piedmont, Lombardy, Venice, Modena, and Parma, under the sovereignty 
of the house of Savoy. Sardinia insisted on these limitations as condi- 
tions of the ee whereas pe — ett 
powers for the deputies. CGuerrazzi reconciled ifference posing 
a power of unfettered action for the Tuscan deputies, whilst the Piedmon. 
tese government should retain the proposed conditions as the bases of its 
own proceedings; and he added the important modification, that the 
executive power in Tuscany should possess the privilege of assigning to 
its own representatives such limitations as it deemed essential to the 
safety of the existing government. The grand-duke then consented to 
sign the decree, and consigned it to Guerrazzi, to be presented to the 
Chamber. 

It is difficult to determine whether Montanelli’s project had been, at 
first, accepted by the grand-duke in ignorance of the extent of the 
danger to which it might expose him, or whether he had always enter- 
tained, but concealed, his dislike to it. Guerrazzi reports a conversation 
that took place between himself and the prince, which renders the subse- 

uent conduct of the grand-duke strange and inexplicable. When 
Siceniall assumed the duties of office, he desired to be informed of the 
ign’s real wishes upon the important question of the Constituent. 
The grand-duke replied, that he had frankly and honestly accepted the 
inisterial programme. Guerrazzi represented to him, that by so doing 
he might endanger his crown ; but the grand-duke assured him that he 
had considered the danger, and did not fear it, because he was so well 
convineed of the love of his people, that he was persuaded, if the question 
of government were referred to universal suffrage, that the vote of the 
majority would prove their attachment to the constitutional monarchy. 
Guerrazzi expressed the same conviction ; but added a promise, that if 
the prince should ever find occasion to regret having given his consent 
to the Constituent, he would, if frankly consulted, endeavour to free the 
-duke from the necessity of carrymg out this dangerous measure. 

It is also certain, that at a later period, only a short time before the 
grand-duke left his capital for Sienna, Guerrazzi, in the presence of Mr. 
Hamilton, repeated the same offer, and expressed Montanelli’s willingness 
to withdraw from the administration, convinced, as he then was, of his 
inability to carry through the measure to which he was pledged. He 
was of opinion, that had no other cause intervened to frustrate the 
execution of his plan, it was certain that Charles Albert, if victorious in 
the Italian war, would never consent to lay down the crown which he 
had conquered before the commissioners of the Constituent. Or, if he 
submitted to the vain form, who could dictate to a monarch triumphant 
in arms, and elated with success? Nor was there now any chance of the 
King of Naples’ adherence to the project. 

on i, actuated by these convictions, offered his resignation ; but 
in token of his good-will towards the ministry, from which he separated 
himself, he consented to accept a diplomatic mission to Turin, or Paris. 
The grand-duke consulted Guerrazzi, who willingly undertook to reduce 
the project of the Constituent into narrower and more manageable limits. 
It is believed that the English minister also counselled the grand-duke 
to ae Reena resignation ; but the prince decided upon refusing 
it, and having ordered Montanelli to return to the palace, received him 
with the greatest cordiality. 
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After thus rejecting the offer made to him by his two chief ministers 
to liberate him from the obnoxious measure of the Constituent, as 
by Montanelli, the. grand-duke, on the 30th of January, adopted the 
unfortunate resolution of withdrawing privately to Sienna; whither he 
had already sent his family. The members of the government, as soon 
as his departure was known, immediately wrote to the grand-duke, 
entreating him to return to Florence without delay, as his absence, in 
moments so critical, endangered the safety of the state. In the event of 
his refusal, they tendered their resignations. The grand-duke informed 
them, in reply, that he was then ill; but assured them of his return as 
soon as his health permitted him to undertake the journey. In the 
interim, he desired Guerrazzi in particular to watch over the public 
security. 

The ministers then despatched two confidential messengers, Chigi, 
general of the civic guard, and Peruzzi, the chief of the municipality, to 
pray the prince to return to the capital in time to avert the dangers 
which his absence threatened to occasion. The grand-duke renewed the 
assurances to his council of his sincere intention to return as soon as 
his health was re-established, expressed his unwillingness to accept the 
resignation of his ministers, and commanded that one of them should 
attend him at Sienna. On the 5th of February, Montanelli, the chief of 
the council, obeyed the order, and repaired to the grand-duke, 

On the 7th of February, Montanelli returned to Florence ; and, on 
the evening of the same day, in spite of his reiterated promises to his 
ministers that he would return to the capital immediately, the grand- 
duke fled privately to San Stefano, a small fishing-town on the coast, 
It may fairly be asked why so much duplicity was employed to escape 
from a ministry which had voluntarily tendered their ion, or to 
avoid the vote for the Constituent, from which Guerrazzi offered to 
free him, and which Montanelli himself was already prepared to abandon? 
The complicity of the government with the republican party for the 
dethronement of the grand-duke has been adduced as a reason for these 
ill-advised acts of the sovereign. But the subsequent trial of Guerrazzi 
for high treason enabled him to put forward ample and unanswerable 
proofs not only that he was not in league with that faction, but that he 
opposed their plans so powerfully and so effectually, that he was threat- 
ened with the same fate as Rossi by that infuriated party. 

It is evident that the pemmerly tom alarmed at the daring attitude 
assumed by the revolutionists, whom he had hitherto flattered and 
encouraged, determined no longer to content himself with the offer of 
his ministers to save him from the dangerous chances of the Constituent, 
but, trusting to the success of the Austrian arms in the Milanese, resolved 
to abandon his dominions, that he might return to them again under the 
protection of foreign bayonets. No other supposition can be reconciled 
with the events oceurred. After the flight of the grand-duke— 
amidst the awakened hopes and increased audacity which were thus 
aroused in the republicans—the ministers had no choice but to accept 
the authority that was conferred on them, or to abandon the country a 
prey to the most fearful anarchy. 

t appears beyond a doubt, from the communications of Guerrazzi, at 
this crisis, with Pigli, the governor of Leghorn, a man of ultra-republican 
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opinions, that the minister employed every effort to calm the public 
agitation, and to conceal the .division between the prince and his 
council. And when Guerrazzi learnt that Mazzini was expected at 

he sent the following telegraphic despatch to the governor of 
that city: “I hear that Mazzini is coming. The government warn 
the governor to employ every possible precaution. The d-duke is 
absent from the capital. A republican movement would suffice to prevent 
his return; and this would be the greatest of all evils. Here, all are 
entirely averse to the republic.” 

Many other documents equally conclusive might be Eee to attest 
Guerrazzi’s strenuous endeavours to prevent the republican party from 
stirring at this perilous crisis, and his own determination to keep them 
down. 

As soon as the flight of the grand-duke was known, it became necessary 
to take such measures as would best provide for the safety of the state, 
and of society itself, menaced with utter disorganisation by this unfortu- 
nate event, in the midst of a crisis of political excitement and popular 
violence. During the night of the 8th of February, Guerrazzi and 
Montanelli called to their presence the leaders of the revolutionary 
clubs, and exhorted them to assist in restoring tranquillity by abstaining 
from any acts of outrage. But the republicans were too well aware of 
the favourable nature of the present contingency for the furtherance of 
their designs, and they would not consent to lose so promising an 
opportunity. 

On the following day the ministers announced to the Chambers the 
departure of the —- for San Stefano, and read the letter in 
which he commanded them to publish, without delay, his determination 
to retract his consent to the project of a law for the Constituent. 

“ TI beg the administration,” it said, “to give publicity to the whole of 
the present declaration, that every one may be made acquainted with 
the occasion and the reasons which have led to the negative that 
I now give to the sanction of the law for the election of Tuscan 
representatives to the Italian Constituent; and if this publicity is not 
completely given with the greatest despatch, I shal] be constrained to do it 
myself, from the place to which it may please Providence to remove me.” 

No sooner was the communication from the sovereign read, than 
Niccolini, the head of one of the revolutionary clubs, burst into the 
Chamber, followed by a mob, and announced himself as the bearer of 
the commands of the people. The president declared the Assembly 
dissolved in consequence of this violence, and putting on his hat, he 
retired, followed by a portion of the deputies ; whilst the mob decreed, 
by acclamation, the dethronement of the grand-duke, the dissolution of 
the Chamber, and the nomination of a provisional government. Guer- 
razzi exhorted the Assembly not to yield to the violence of the mob, but 
to return to their places, and confront the peril which threatened their 
country. WNiccolini, in the name of the people, still insisted that the 
Assembly was dissolved, and that the deputies should descend into the 
public square, that the people might elect a provisional government. But 
Guerrazzi successfully opposed himself to the violence of the demagogue 
and his ferocious bands; and the president, having been induced to 
return, the Assembly resumed its sitting. It was then proposed by two 
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deputies, Socci and Trinci, that, as the years p in these terrible moments, 
remained without a government, they should accede to the wishes of the 
people, and provide for the public safety by naming a provisional 
government. The proposal was eye ee | adopted ; and the votes of 
that day comprise the names of Don Andreo Corsini, Duke of Capigliano, 
and nearly all the members of the actual government of Tuscany 
(December, 1853). The members of the new government, consisting of 
Guerrazzi, Montanelli, and Mazzoni, were carried by the people down to 
the Piazza, before the Palazzo Vecchio, in which the Chamber met; and 
the vote of the Assembly, confirmed by public acclamation, placed the 
three popular leaders at the head of the state. 

The mob then proceeded to commit every excess of frantic outrage. 
The arms of the grand-duke were torn down wherever they were to be 
found, but the government removed them from many places to prevent 
the violence of the people ; trees of liberty were planted in every quarter 
of the town ; and the republican press, under the direction of the clubs, 
published the most inflammatory addresses, urging the instant union of 
the state into a joint republic with Rome, to the perpetual exclusion of 
the house of Lorraine. Possessing no material force whatever to 
restrain these excesses, Guerrazzi yet opposed himself to them with his 
utmost power, and neglected no means by which he might curb the 
violence of the democratic faction, whidh--theveghs the preponderance of 
the clubs—now ruled the country with arbitrary sway. His chief object, 
at this time, was to postpone, by every possible method, the union with 
Rome, and the consequent proclamation of the republic; and after the 
dissolution of the Chambers he purposed to appeal to the country. There 
was no room whatever to doubt that this reference of the question of 
government to universal suffrage would be answered by a large majority 
of the people with a vote for the return of their legitimate sovereign, 
to whom a great portion of the country, especially the rural on seg song 
was, at that time, sincerely attached. ‘There is also little doubt that, 
bearing in mind the guarantee for the maintenance of constitutional 
liberty which would arise from the popular vote, Guerrazzi preferred to 
effect the restoration of the monarchy in Tuscany by means of this 
appeal. But his aim was frustrated by the acts of men certainly less 
capable—perhaps less honest—than himself. Yet Guerrazzi’s sincerity 
in opposing the republic is proved by the fact that the Roman Assembly, 
at the suggestion of the Prince of Canino, offered to him, as the price of 
the immediate proclamation of the union of the Roman and Tuscan States, 
@ seat as triumvir of the joint republic. Guerrazzi not only refused the 
offer, but was the constant and successful opponent of the union of the 
two states, and of the proclamation of a republic in Tuscany, 

On the 18th of February an immense mob—incited by the armed 
and desperate exiles, who filled the town and chiefly composed the clubs 
—collected before the Palace of the Assembly, in order to compel the 
government to proclaim the republic upon the spot. Niccolini harangued 
the people, and represented, in the most violent terms, that Guerrazzi was 
deceiving them; that he was a determined enemy to the republic, and 
acting in the interests of the grand-duke ; that it was no longer the duty 
of the people to suffer themselves to be trifled with, The moment now 
arrived for them to force their way into the palace, and compel the 
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Assembly to proclaim the republic ; and if the chief of the provisional 
precoe A continued to oppose himself to the wishes of the people, 
ustice demanded that he should be hurled down from the windows of the 
hall, to meet the fate that awaited the enemies of liberty. Excited by 
the furious declamations of their tribune, the people burst into the hall 
of the Assembly, threatening death to Guerrazzi if the republic were not 
instantly proclaimed ; and the witnesses of that fearful scene expected 
every moment to see the menace carried into execution. 

But the ready wit of the statesman saved himself from the deadly peril, 
and his country from the impending evil. He replied that he was willin 
to proclaim the republic as soon as two thousand Florentines s 

in arms to support the new form of government. The people 
replied, with loud acclamations, that thirty thousand were ready to take 
up arms in the cause. ‘“ Two thousand are enough,” replied Guerrazzi. 
But in accordance with his sagacious anticipation, two thousand were not 
found willing to fight for a republic. 

After the capitulation of Milan, Venice had withdrawn herself from 
the union with Piedmont ; the commissioners who had been sent there by 
Charles Albert were driven out of the town; and Manin was re-established 
in his former authority, as chief of the republic. In the autumn of 1848, 
Manin had restored the fortifications of Venice ; and, with the aid of the 
Roman and Neapolitan reinforcements, the garrison had been able not 
only to hold out the town, but had repulsed the Austrians, with the loss 
of seven hundred men and eight pieces of artillery. The rich voluntarily 
contributed their money, their jewels, and their plate to supply the 
expenses of the war; but the recal of the Neapolitan troops greatly 
weakened the means of defence. 

In February, 1849, some changes had been made in the form of 
government, which was, however, still conducted by Manin, aided by @ 
responsible council. 

The 12th of March, 1849, was the term of the armistice concluded 
between the King of Sardinia and Marshal Radetzky. Gioberti was now 
at the head of the Piedmontese ministry, which warmly advocated the 

ution of the war with Austria. The Chambers hesitated at the 
renewal of the unequal contest ; but, after a dissolution, the new Assembly, 
composed of much less moderate elements than the last Chamber, eagerly 
entered into the views of the ministry. But Gioberti’s government 
terminated abruptly, through a division in the cabinet, consequent upon 
a proposed intervention in Tuscany. Gioberti, a zealous constitutionalist, 
iligently strove to avert the chances of an Austrian occupation of the 
Tuscan States ; Piedmontese troops were offered to the grand-duke in 
support of his authority in Florence ; and the agents of foreign courts 
counselled the acceptance of this succour, which at once offered a gua- 
rantee against Austrian intervention, and for the protection of the consti- 
tution. But Gioberti’s colleagues in office, of far more extreme opinions 
than himself, refused to sanction an interference of which the object was 
the restoration of Leopold II. The Chamber upheld the extreme party 
in the administration ; and Gioberti was compelled to retire from the 
government. He was sent on a mission to Paris, where he continued to 
reside; and, four years after, he died in that city. 
The Grand-Duke of Tuscany delayed and hesitated for a while at San 
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Stefano; gave the most positive assurances to the foreign diplomatists 
who attended him that he would not leave the country ; within a 
few hours after he had made that promise, embarked on an English 
war-steamer which had been placed at his disposal, and sailed for N 
Various pretexts were adduced for the adoption of this whi 
probably formed the completion of his plan. A letter from the Pope was 
said to have advised it ; and it has also been affirmed that he was com- 


led to fly by the advance of a column of the civic guard, sent against 
Fim or of Leghorn. But nothing is more certain 


Pigli, the 
than the fact that the grand-duke, at that moment, incurred no danger 
whatever from any quarter. An English frigate was anchored opposite 
to San Stefano; a war-steamer lay close to land ; under the guns of the 
— ships no hostile troops would have ventured to attack him ; and 
in the event of danger presenting itself from any quarter, Captain Cod- 
rington had offered to land the marines of the 7etis for his protection. 

A renewal of the war was the immediate result of the triumph of the 
ultra-liberal party in Piedmont. The king, aware of his deficiency in the 
necessary means for prosecuting a successful contest against the renovated 
powers of the Austrian Empire, but unable to resist the pressure of the 
factions that dominated the public mind, resigned himself to the fate 
which he foresaw, and resumed the war with the melancholy hope that 
the first battle-field that witnessed his defeat would offer him the shelter 
of a grave. 

Charles Albert found himself at the head of an army which has been 
differently estimated at a hundred and twenty and at a hundred and 
thirty-five thousand men, but he was ill supplied with money, or the 
necessary means for carrying on a lengthened struggle. He repaired 
to Alexandria, the head-quarters of his army, and at the news of this 
first step towards the opening of a fresh campaign Brescia rose at once, 
and drove the Austrians from her walls, after performing prodigies of 
valour, which excited the admiration even of General Nugent, the 
Austrian commander, who was severely wounded in the combat. 

The Piedmontese army had been demoralised by the acts of the revolu- 
tionary agents, who, whilst they urged the troops to shed the last dro 
of their blood in the endeavour to expel the German oppression, instigated 
them equally to mistrust the king, in order to deprive him of their all- 
important support, when the hour of contest should come between the 
monarchical party and the promoters of anarchy. 

The king resigned the command of the forces to General Chrzanowsky, 
a Pole, under whose orders the two young princes and the Sardinian 
generals were placed. On the 21st of March, the two armies were in 
presence of each other at Montara. The Piedmontese general, Bes, 
obtained brilliant success in a partial engagement at Sforzesca, and took 
a great number of prisoners. The Savoyard troops distinguished them- 
selves by their gallant conduct at Gembolo, and repulsed General 
Wratislaw. But Generals Durando and La Marmora were less successful, 
and experienced a defeat from the corps with whieh they were engaged. 
The army fell back upon Novara on 22nd, with considerable im 
prisoners, and five pieces of cannon ; whilst the despatch of the general 
commanding in chief announced the treason of Romarino, who had allowed 


the Austrians to cross the Tessino unopposed. 
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The 23rd of March witnessed the disastrous battle of Novara. The 
action commenced at eleven o’clock in the morning, at La Bicocca, when 
the fire opened along the whole line. The two brigades of Savoy and 
Savona fought with the utmost spirit, although suffering great — 
from the combats of the two preceding days. Every position upon that 
hard-fought field was lost and retaken repeatedly in the day. At 
La Bicocca, the most important post for the Piedmontese defence, the 
contest raged with the greatest fury. The body of reserve, under the 
command of the Duke of Genoa, fought there with the most determined 
bravery; the prince had several horses killed under him, but continued 
to direct his troops on foot. Till half-past four o'clock victory seemed 
secured to the Sardinian arms ; but at five o'clock the Austrians suc- 
ceeded in obtaining possession of La Bicocca, broke through the centre 
of the Piedmontese line, and the army retreated in disorder on Novara. 

Chrzanowsky had shown no ability in command, but the unfortunate 
king had not omitted any exertion; with his accustomed heroism, he was 
continually to be seen in the thickest of the fight, and beneath the most 
destructive fire, seeking a soldier's grave on his last battle-field, when 
General Durando seized him by the arm, and dragged him forcibly out 
of the range of fire. The death he sought was refused him in the 
fight; and he retired within the walls of Novara, where, in the pre- 
sence of his sons, of his staff, and of such of his ministers as were pre- 
sent with him, he renounced his crown in favour of the Duke of Savoy. 
He embraced the sons whom he was never to see again; thanked his 
faithful followers for the fidelity they had shown him ; and announced 
his determination to depart immediately, to die in a foreign and a distant 
land. The tears of his children and the prayers of his servants failed 
to shake his resolution ; and, in the night of the fatal day that followed 
his defeat, he set forth, accompanied only by a single attendant, to his 
place of exile. A few months later, the lonely and melancholy death-bed 
of Oporto terminated the career of a patriot prince, and affixed a lasting 
stigma Ne the misconduct of a people for whom he had hazarded and lost 
so much. 

The night after the battle which decided the fate of Italy, great dis- 
order broke out amongst the Piedmontese soldiery, furious at their defeat, 
and maddened by the treachery of the Milanese, through which the fruits 
of so many gallant efforts had been destroyed. The troops attacked the 
inhabitants of Novara, pillaged their houses, and threatened to burn the 
town. The young sovereign, who had just mounted a throne under such 
disastrous auspices, was compelled to employ force to reduce the mutineers 
to submission, and the conquerors of Pastrengo and Goito were with 
. difficulty taught to bear the hard lessons of defeat and subjection. 

An armistice was immediately signed with Radetzky, stipulating the 
security of the Piedmontese territory. Radetzky then took possession of 
Parma, and restored it to the hereditary prince, in whose favour the 
reigning duke resigned the sovereignty. Brescia, Bergamo, Como, were 
subdued in a few days; and the ede of Northern Italy was again 
reduced beneath the Austrian yoke. Venice alone held out ; and Genoa, 
taking advantage of the defeat of the king, revolted, and proclaimed the 
old republican form of government, which flattered the people by the 
reminiscences of former glory, and the hope of future independence. 
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General La Marmora was sent against the place, and, after a stout 
resistance, Genoa was compelled to give up the hopeless contest, and ‘to 
submit again to the power of Sardinia. 

Meanwhile the French government, jealous of German ascendancy in 
Italy, had resolved to send an army to Rome, for the double purpose of 
restoring the papacy and of preventing the occupation of that city by the 
Austrians. The republicans of Rome protested energetically against the , 
destruction of their infant government by a sister republic, self-constituted 
like themselves ; and they prepared to resist the French forces to the last 
extremity. The famous Garibaldi, an adventurer, who, banished from 
Italy for political offences, had conducted a partisan warfare in the contests 
of South America, arrived in Italy at the first intelligence of a renewal 
of the struggle for liberty, and offered to Charles Albert the services of a 
sword to which he had given celebrity by fearless intrepidity, and an 
uncompromising devotion to the cause of freedom. Fearing the repub- 
lican predilections of his new ally, Charles Albert declined his aid; and 
Garibaldi now threw himself into Rome with his band, determined to 
assist in holding out the city to the last. 

In preparing for the defence of Rome, neither order nor justice were 
heed The property of the inhabitants—the riches of the churches— 
treasures of art—were all sacrificed, recklessly and remorselessly, to ¢ 
out the views of the desperadoes into whose power the city had fallen. 

General Oudinot commanded the French army. With the accustomed 
courage of that high-spirited people, and something of the presumption 
which equally distinguishes on, they advanced to the attack of the 
city with little precaution, intimately persuaded that the adventurers 
who opposed them could offer no effectual resistance. The result of 
their rashness was the signal discomfiture of the French, with the loss of 
from twelve to fifteen hundred men, killed, wounded, or taken prisoners, 

The Roman republic was now threatened with many dangers and 
numerous adversaries. The King of Naples was marching upon Rome 
with a considerable army ; and two thousand Spanish troops, under the 
command of General Cordova, landed near the mouth of the Tiber. On 
the other side, Bologna had fallen into the hands of Radetzky, and that 
city had displayed in its defence a determination and courage that did 
honour to its citizens. 

After the repulse of General Oudinot, a French commissioner was 
despatched to treat with Mazzini, but it appeared that the views of 
Monsieur Lesseps, himself a republican, proved too congenial to those 
with whom he was sent to negotiate. He was soon recalled, reprimanded, 
and dismissed ; and the treaty which he had prepared was annulled, as it 
promised to the Romans the assistance of the French army to repel the 
foreign invaders, who had violated their territory on every side. 

Whilst the proceedings of the French were thus held in suspense, 
Garibaldi adel the King of Naples, whose army was posted within 
sight of the Alban Hills. The contest was well sustained on both sides, 
but the success seems to have been doubtful, and the Neapolitan army fell 
back on Terracina. 

Venice, with determined resolution, still repulsed the triumphant Aus- 
trians from her shores. Manin exhorted the Assembly to support him 
in holding out the town. The Chamber decreed that Venice should 
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resist to the last, and ordered a medal to be struck in commemoration of 
this resolution. After the defeat of Novara, General Pepe returned to 
aid the Venetians, and the defence was conducted with spirit and vigour. 
In a sortie of the garrison at Mestre, they took eight hundred prisoners, 
six pieces of cannon, and several standards, and glory seemed to smile 
once more upon the ancient city of the Doges. The fort of Malghera was 
defended—vainly, indeed, but with despairing courage, which one of the 
bitterest enemies of Italian freedom has justly named heroic; but at 
length the reviving strength of the enemy brought to bear upon the 
besieged a force which their most desperate efforts were unable to 


resist. 

On the 2nd of June the armistice expired between the Romans and 
their besiegers, and the renewed attack upon the strong walls of the 
ancient city was sustained and repelled with a courage which it would be 
as unjust to deny to the defenders of Rome, as to their countrymen who 
so bravely held out Brescia and Vicenza, Venice and Bologna. The 
French army occupied the range of heights that command the town. The 
convent of San Pancrazio, on Mount Janiculus, and the Villa Pamfili, 
beyond the Vatican Hill, were posts of the utmost importance, which were 
desperately contested. The Villa Corsini was lost and retaken nine times 
during the siege. ‘Trenches were opened, and a partial bombardment of 
the town was attempted ; but General Oudinot, unwilling to emulate the 
devastations of the barbarian invaders of the old Queen of the World, 
omitted no precaution by which the monuments of the city and the works 
of art might be spared from injury ; and it must be admitted that they 
sustained little damage from their French assailants. The same praise 
cannot be ascribed to the defenders of the town. Many of the pines, so 
long the pride and boast of the Villa Borghese, were mercilessly levelled, 
to prevent the besiegers from approaching the walls under their shelter ; 
the Villa Patrizii, a beautiful residence of the family of that name, oecu- 

ing the site of the Pretorian camp on the Viminal, was destroyed, 
and its garden sacrificed to the wild zeal of the defenders of Rome. 

Terror and confusion reigned within the city. The few persons of the 
higher classes who had not already fled, far from displaying either courage 
or energy, concealed themselves at the approach of danger ; the middling 
class, trembling for their property, sanctioned every act of the new 
government, which few of them im sincerity approved ; and a mob of 
lawless men, who alone could hope to profit by the disorganisation of 
society, were the real actors in the excesses that were committed. Rob- 
bery and murders were frequent amongst the armed ruffians who held the 
mastery of the city; priests were constantly assassinated in the public 
streets; and all who were suspected of attachment to the former govern- 
ment, or @ desire to restore order, were compelled to save their lives by 
flight or concealment. Bands of desperate adventurers, driven into exile 
by the revolutions of Warsaw, Milan, or Palermo, instigated the diseon- 
tented to deeds of violence, and often outraged humanity by their savage 
acts. 

In spite of the forbearance which they displayed in their advance, the 
besiegers gained ground everywhere, and Mazzini soon found that the 
ultimate success of the French was certain. On the night of the Feast 
of St. Peter, the patron saint of the town, the French, after long efforts, 
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which had been courageously and energeticall led by the ——s 
succeeded in making a eel in a all has chen Sop mou to 
storm the opening, they found another fortified line within—the old wall 
of Aurelian—which impeded their progress. A fresh breach was at- 
tempted, and speedily effected, and in a few more hours, danger and 
fatigue f , the French army entered Rome in triomph. 

Garibaldi, with three thousand of his followers, had already quitted the 
city, and turned his steps towards the little republic of San Marino, an 
in dent town, whose liberty, too puny to excite jealousy, has never 
been assailed; and in the very heart of the Papal States the petty re- 
public has continued free. Here his band dispersed, unable to make 
head, unaided and alone, against the enemies that menaced him on every 
side; and Garibaldi embarked for Venice, but was driven back by a storm, 
and compelled to land again on the Roman coast. Here his wife, a 
young and beautiful woman, who had followed him all the 
dangers of his bold and adventurous career, died from the effects of ex- 
posure and fatigue in a soli forest, beneath whose shade she was 
interred. Garibaldi then e his escape to Piedmont, where he was 
arrested, but soon afterwards released ; and he finally retired to America. 

After the entrance of the French army, the republican government of 
Rome disappeared, and the Assembly was heard of no more. The pon- 
tifical flag was again displayed from the tower of St. Angelo, and saluted 
by a hundred guns, amidst the acclamations of the army, and of the 
people who had so lately hailed the republic with equal joy ; and a depu- 
tation was sent to Pius [X., bearing the keys of Rome. Thus ended the 
famous siege, which will deserve a place in history, from the undoubted 
gallantry that was there displayed by a people who have been long 
accused of cowardice, because demoralised by slavery, and because, un- 
trained to manly exertion or military daring, they have proved u 
to contend with disciplined armies and powerful assailants. And on this 
occasion the French well justified the boast by which they would place 
themselves at the head of the civilisation of the times, the con- 
siderate forbearance with which they deliberately exposed their own a 
to danger and suffering, in order to save from destruction the world- 
honoured relies of the Eternal City. 

But injury and devastation had been extensively inflicted during the 
ascendancy of the revolutionary party. Valuable archives had been 
burnt, churches of unequalled beauty had been converted into barraeks, 
and walls, whose paintings have been the boast of ages, were defaced, to 
make room for the mangers of the cavalry horses. Church bells, which 
the great sculptors modelled, had been melted down for cannon; works 
of art, that genius can reproduce no more, were sold, robbed, or de- 
stroyed ; and finally, the State was in a condition of total bankruptey, 
and the people were reduced to the last extreme of distress and misery. 

When the Italian capital had fallen, no hope remained for her sister 
cities. Yet Venice still held out. Famine, cholera—and, more dreaded 
than all—the armies of the hated oppressor, had hitherto failed to subdue 
her resolution, or to vanquish her courage and constancy. It was only 
when Hungary was subdued—when the struggle for liberty throughout 
Europe was crushed—when Rome had fallen, and Italy was again com- 
pelled to cower beneath the yoke, that Venice, last of all, hopeless of 
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succour, and unable longer to endure her protracted sufferings, was 
forced to yield, but not without having evinced a spirit and courage 
worthy of her former glory. 

It ie been sleundy <a that the earliest act of the Neapolitan 

ent, after the victory which it obtained over the revolutionists on 
fhe 15th of May, was to recal its troops from the war of independence. 
Great preparations now commenced, in order to complete the victory 
obtained at home by the reduction of Sicily. The only fortress of that 
island that still remained in the hands of the king was the citadel of 
Messina—a strongly fortified place, which had successfully resisted every 
attack; and its commandant, General Pronio, had signed an armistice 
with the authorities of the popular party who governed the town. 
Prince Filangieri was appointed to the command of the army destined to 
reconquer Sicily. He was an efficient officer of some reputation, and 
having assembled an army at Reggio, he embarked for Messina. 

That city prepared for a vigorous defence, and instantly summoned the 
national guard throughout Sicily to march to her assistance. Barricades 
were raised in every street—the roads leading to the city were undermined, 
to prevent the approach of the enemy—and every means was taken to 
strengthen the defences of the town, whilst at the same time they called 
upon Palermo to aid them in their resistance. Large bodies of troops, as 
well as of the national guard, poured in from every quarter of the island 
to ors the Messinians ; but General Pronio, from the citadel, de- 
stroyed the defences of the town as fast as they were raised up. On the 
6th of September, Filangieri commenced his attack upon a body of 
Sicilians concentrated at the village of Contessa to oppose him. He met 
with a desperate resistance; but at length gained possession of the 
redoubts, turned their own cannon against the Sicilians, and reached the 
gates of Messina. 

The capture of the ill-fated city is one of the memorable events of the 
war ; and the most determined enemies of the cause for which the brave 
Sicilians shed their blood have been compelled to pay a just homage to 
the heroism of the unequal contest. Exposed on one side to the destruc- 
tive fire of the citadel, and assailed, on the other, by the attacks of the 
assaulting army, the town was bombarded for fourteen hours ; and it 
was calculated that sixteen thousand projectiles were flung into its pre- 
cincts on that day. When the gate was carried by storm, the resistance 
in the streets was so terrible, that each house, each wall, each gun was 
fought for, and only won when its defenders lay dead within and around. 
The carnage lasted for twenty-nine hours ; and the brave defenders of 
their country’s freedom who still survived, were overpowered only when 
their - was reduced almost to ashes, and their streets rendered 
impassable by the bodies of the slain. The English and French admirals 
interposed, in the name of humanity, to prevent the slaughter of the 
unhappy citizens ; and an armistice was then agreed to by the Neapolitan 
commander, during the continuance of which peace was to be treated of, 
with the mediation of England. But the terms offered by the Neapolitan 

vernment were rejected by the Sicilians, and the war was renewed on 

29th of March. 

Filangieri then advanced towards Palermo, which, in its turn, prepared 
to repel the royal forces. The command of the Sicilian troops was 
entrusted to a Pole, named Mieroslawsky. Catana lay upon the road ; 
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but though the popular forces proved unable to cope with the regular 
troops in the open geld, it was only after several deapaseth encounters, in 
which great loss was sustained on both sides, that the royal commander 
approached the last-named city. Five miles from Catana, a strongly- 
fortified position obstructed the advance of the assailants, and the first 
Neapolitan regiment that came up to the attack was almost destroyed by 
the Fre of the redoubt. It was after a fierce resistance, and immense 
loss to the Neapolitans, that Mieroslawsky commenced his retreat towards 
Catana. Every step of the five intervening miles was fought for, and 
defended with the desperate determination which civil strife alone calls 
forth. A murderous fire was poured down from every house and window 
along the road; mines exploded beneath the feet of the Neapolitans ; 
barricades had to be stormed at every turning of the road ; from behind 
every wall death mowed down the ranks of the assailants. 

At length Catana was reached, and its gates forced open. The first 
barricade within, defended by six heavy guns, was carried by the Neapo- 
litans ; but the regiment that obtained this success was exposed to a 
destructive fire from the windows, the balconies, and the roofs of the 
_ houses, and the few survivors were compelled to retreat. Fresh troops 
soon came up; but every street offered the same deadly resistance, and it 
was only house by house, as the defenders of Catana were destroyed by 
the increasing numbers of the enemy, that the royal troops were enabled 
to advance across the town, encumbered with its slaughtered inhabitants. 

Unhappily a ball wounded the Sicilian general in the throat, and he 
fell insensible into the arms of his aide-de-camp. Dismay then spread 
universally amongst his troops, and discouragement preceded defeat. 
Catana surrendered, after a resistance scarcely less memorable than that 
of Messina. 

Appalled by the cruel fate of these unfortunate cities, Syracuse at- 
tempted no defence, and the smaller towns opened their gates to the con- 
querors ; whilst some of the country places proved the extremity of their 
dread by receiving the Neapolitan army with acclamations. At Palermo, 
confusion and terror paralysed the councils of the popular party. The 
Chambers voted an act of submission to the king, and the provisional 
government sought safety in flight. The municipality then assumed the 
authority ; but three days of severe contest without the walls still arrested 
the progress of the royal army. Finally, the Sicilians were defeated ; and 
Filangieri entered Palermo in Prien on the 15th of May, 1849, the 
anniversary of the king’s victory at Naples the preceding year. The 
Neapolitan fleet at the same time took possession of the harbour, and 
Sicily was once more subdued. 

Whilst the siege of Rome was in progress, the Pope had accepted the 
invitation of the King of Naples ; and leaving Gaeta, he established him- 
self at Portici, in the neighbourhood of the capital. Here he was re- 
ceived with great splendour, lodged in one of the royal palaces, and 
hailed with enthusiastic devotion by the people. 

After the dissolution of the Representative Chamber, which followed the 
king’s triumph on the 15th of May, another Assembly had been convened 
at Naples on the ist of July; but this parliament having proved also 
tumultuous and unmanageable, was dissolved, after a session of two 
months. Some riots had followed the dissolution ; and Bozzeli was re- 
moved from the office of minister of the interior upon the pretence that 
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he had countenanced the police in distributing arms secretly amongst the 


but proba in anticipation of the abolition of the last remnant 
of iden.” A dird Chanter ons aalied, and aguin Gionteecd, i 
March, 1849 ; and, in spite of the eloquent appeals of Bozzelli, the last 
shadow of the charter then disappeared the restored power of the 


In the month of April, 1850, the Pope took a warm farewell of Naples, 
where he had been so hospitably entertamed, and after being escorted to 
the frontier by the king, Pius was received again into his state with 
every demonstration of public respect and attachment. The French 

eneral, Baraguay d’Hilliers, rode beside his carriage as he 
the streets of Rome, which were adorned with flowers and 
strewed with branches ; whilst the French troops, amidst whose kneeling 
ranks the procession passed, rendered his return to the ancient capital of 
the papacy a military triumph. 

In spite of past discontent and future fears, the rural population— 
pious and superstitious—regarded the presence of the Sovereign Pontiff 
amongst them as a prescriptive privilege of their country, and Rome felt 
all the importance which she derived from being recognised once more as 
the metropolis of Catholic Christendom. The Pope’s entrance into the 
church of St. Peter, surrounded by the cardinals, the corps diplomatic, 
the public functionaries of the city, and the chiefs of the army, amidst 
the acclamations of the populace, the guns of the fortress, and the re- 
joicings of the whole population, rendered his return a real ovation, of 
which the gladness might have remained deeply graven on the hearts of 
a e that had suffered so much, if greater wisdom and moderation had 
followed the restoration of the papal authority. 








TO MISS NIGHTINGALE. 


Ours had been wondrous days, when truths sublime 
Had risen on the world, and human skill, 

Schooled in an interval of peaceful time, 

Had learnt man’s fondest visions to fulfil, 

And brought an age millennial—until 

The horrid din and battle rage of war, 

With shouts that all but drown the orphan’s wail, 
Smote on the ear with strange, unwelcome jar, 
And told that terror must awhile prevail ; 

Yet through the storm, thy name, fair Nightingale, 
Gleams like the bow that riseth on the cloud. 

For there is hope in thy unselfish love, 

As once the sacred leaf of olive, showed 

A world’s bright hopes, entrusted to a dove. 
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WOLFERT’S ROOST.* 
What! Irving? thrice welcome, warm heart and fine brain ! 


And the heart is still warm, and the brain still fine, in this new issue of 
their joint-stock composition. The warm heart and the fine brain went 
into ip, and wrote in good fellowship together, in the days of 
the Sketch- Book and en and they found it answer, and con- 
tinue each the other's true yoke-fellow (cv{vyos ywnows) to this hour.. In 
this harmony of the feeling and thinking powers, in this concert of the 
shrewd with the genial, lies much of the wide popularity, the merited 
success, past (but not past by), and present (with a decent lease yet to 
run), of kindly, cheery, gossiping, twinkling-eyed, Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent. 

Geo Crayon, Gent., is redivivus here, not idem tn alio, not by trans- 
ninvatint of spirit into another bodily presence, but himself in me 
persona. He gives us what are apparently relict odds and ends which 
missed insertion in the original Sketch-Book. Thus we have remi- 
niscences of Paris as it was thirty years since. The Parisian hotel— 
compared to a street set on end—the grand staircase being the highway 
and every floor or apartment a separate habitation—with its microcosmic 
gradations of tenantry, from the aristocracy of the premier floor to the 
attic regions of petty tailors, clerks, and needlewomen—every odd nook 
and corner between these polar opposites, de haut en bas, ‘tales duly 
fitted up as a joli petit appartement a gargon, which Geoffrey translates, 
“some little dark inconvenient nestling-place for a poor devil of a 
bachelor.” The restored émigré of the old régime: in sky-blue coat, 
powdered locks, and pigtail—followed at heels by a little dog, which trips 
sometimes on four legs, sometimes on three, and looks as if his leather 
small-clothes were too tight for him. The Englishman at Paris: pro- 
menading daily with a buxom daughter on each arm; they smiling on 
all the world, while Ais mouth is drawn down at each corner like a 
mastiff’s, with internal growling at everything about him; they almost 
overshadowing papa with feathers, flowers, and French bonnets (ah, 
Geoffrey ! bonnets too may take up their parable and say, specially in 
Paris—tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis), while papa adheres 
rigidly to English fashion in dress, and trudges about in long gaiters and 
broad-brimmed hat. (Eheu fugaces, goodman Geoffrey,—even such 
sturdy conservatives as those gaiters and hats may now swell the chorus 
of the bonnets—or strike up, “ on their own hook,” a more plaintive sic 
transit gloria mundi—for a glory, worldly enough, had long gaiters and 
broad-brimmed hats, when George the Third was king.) Then we have a 
picture of the Tuileries, as it was, and for a pendant, Windsor Castle, not 
as it is ;—a sketch of the field of Waterloo, when the thoughtless whistle 
of the peasant floated on the air, instead of the trumpet’s clangour, and 
the team slowly laboured up the hill-side once shaken by the hoofs of 


rushing squadrons, and wide fields of corn waved peacefully over the 





* Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost, and Other Papers. By Washington Irving. 
Author’s Edition. Edinburgh: Constable. 1855. 
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soldiers’ graves, as summer seas dimple over the place where many a tall 
ship lies buri ;—and a tableau of Paris at the Restoration —Gilled with 
a restless, roaming population, hanging about like lowering clouds that 
linger after a storm, and giving a strange air of gloom to the otherwise 
gay metropolis. A few stories and —— narratives, too, are given, 
in the vein of Tales of a Traveller ; the Widow’s Ordeal, a tradition of 
judicial trial by combat, indited in the story-teller’s airiest, smoothest 
style ; the Knight of Malta, a ghostly fragment, which, once told viva 
voce (and we presume fusca voce, or rauca, befitting the theme), for the 
entertainment of a youthful circle round the Christmas fire, sent a due 
rtion of them quaking to their beds, and gave them very fearful 
ms ;—Don Juan, another spectral research—in introducing which 
the writer, in his olden characteristic manner, says: ‘‘ Many have sup- 
the story of Don Juan a mere fable. I myself thought so once; 
ut ‘seeing is believing.’ I have since beheld the very scene where it 
took place, and now to indulge any doubt on the subject would be pre- 
rous.” This pleasant way of wresting logic to an impotent con- 
clusion, is a notable repetition of the knock-down argument of Smith 
the Weaver in “King Henry VI.”—when, Jack Cade having asserted 
his relationship to Mortimer’s eldest son (who, 


being put to nurse, 

Was by a beggar-woman stolen away ; 
And, ignorant of his birth and parentage, 
Became a bricklayer, when he came to age : 
His son am I ; deny it, if you can), 


Dick the Butcher, in mood corroborative, adds: “ Nay, ‘tis too true; 
therefore he shall be king,”—and thereupon Smith the Weaver, in terms 
unanswerable, and as an ultimate clincher, exclaims: ‘“‘ Sir, he made a 
chimney in my father’s house, and the bricks are alive at this day to 
testify it; therefore, deny it not.” Our traveller saw with his own eyes 
the convent and cemetery of St. Francisco, in Seville, where was brought 
about that dreadful liaison between the Don and the marble statue,— 
and henceforth became a believer, as in duty (if not by logic) bound. 
The pen that wrote tales of the Alhambra, and records of Spanish 
and Moorish life, in times of chivalry and high emprise, also furnishes us 
in the present volume with kindred morgeaux of legendary lore. For 
lovers of this class of fiction, there is the “ Legend of the Engulfed Con- 
vent,” a type and shadow of the woes of Spain; and there is “ The 
Adelantado of the Seven Cities,” a mystic memorial of that phantom 
Island of St. Brandan, stigmatised by ancient cosmographers with the 
name of Aprositus, or the Inaccessible, and by sceptics pronounced a 
mere optical illusion like the Fata Morgana, or classed with unsubstan- 
tial regions like Cape Fly-away, as known to mariners, or the coast of 
Cloud Land, as. told to the marines. And again there is “‘ The Aben- 
cerrage,” a tale of Moslem honour and old-fashioned Spanish courtesy,— 
as heard by the writer from the tuneful lips of a Castilian beauty, on a 
sweet summer evening, spent in the hall of the Abencerrages, while the 
moon shone down into the Court of Lions, lighting up its sparkling 
fountain. 
Moreover, if in these pages Geoffrey Crayon walks and talks before 
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us, so does the veritable Diedrich Knickerbooker. The volume, indeed, 
takes its name from a little old-fashioned stone mansion, with more gable 
ends by a powerful multiple than Hawthorne's grim tenement could 
boast, and as full of angles and corners as an old cocked-hat: the 
cocked-hat of Peter the Headstrong (vide Knickerbocker’s “ New York”) 
being, in fact, its supposed model, just as the gridiron of the blessed St. 
Lawrence was the model of the Escurial. It was once a fastness in the 
wilderness, whither one Wolfert Acker retired world-weary and war-sick, 
to seek Lust in Rust, or pleasure in quiet—whence the name Wolfert’s 
Rust, inde Roost. Hither in after-days came the indefatigable Diedrich 
Knickerbocker—taking up his abode in the old mansion for a time, and 
rummaging to his old heart’s content among the dusty records it con- 
tained—documents of the Dutch dynasty, rescued from the profane 
hands of the English by Wolfert Acker, and which the quaint archwolo- 
gist set to work with professional zeal to decipher—mementoes of his 
sojourn still being cherished at the Roost—his elbow-chair and antique 
writing-desk retaining their place in the room he occupied, and his old 
cocked-hat hanging on a peg against the wall. Of the papers in this 
collection more particularly Knickerbockerish, are “‘ Broek, or the Dutch 
Paradise,” and “ Guests from Gibbet Island”—both humorous, the latter 
with a strong spice of the witching. There is a narrative at some length 
of the experiences, as hunter, trapper, and general adventurer, of “ we 
Ringwood,” alias (¢. e. in reality) the late Governor Duval, of Florida. 
Another narrative, of a more imaginary cast, called ‘“‘ Mountjoy,” which 
records the love-passages of a dreamy, priggish, very eanek outh, has 
the disadvantage of breaking off abruptly in the very heart of the subject. 
It is a compliment to the author to make this a ground of complaint. 
He avows himself prepared to proceed with it, if his readers wish. He 
is now, being confessedly liable, admonished to keep good faith ; and at 
once, under the penalties and in the language of police, to ‘‘ move on.” 
We own to a malicious interest in seeing Harry Mountjoy palpably and 
effectually snubbed. Mr. and Miss Somerville, it is evident, can do it 
with consummate ease and politeness ; and we await the result with con- 
fidence, though with some impatience as to the time when, and curiosity 
as to the manner how. ‘“ Mountjoy” is virtually a pledge of Mr. 
Washington Irving’s reappearance with a new batch of chronicles, 


S 
essays, legends, whim-whams, and sketch-book sweepings. 


“‘ Wolfert’s Roost,” it should be added, is the fourth volume of a 
highly meritorious series, published by Messrs. Constable, and entitled 
“ Miscellany of Foreign Literature”—the former volumes being devoted 
to translations of Jokai’s “* Hungarian Sketches,” of Hettner’s ‘* Athens 
and the Peloponnese,” and of the celebrated Flemish novelist, Hendrick 
Conscience’s, Tales of life in his own fatherland. The series deserves 
large encouragement; these initial volumes have certainly been selected 
with tact and discriminative taste, as they are also produced with 
elegance, at a price temptingly low, and at intervals of convenient dis- 
tance to all concerned. 
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A TALE OF JUTLAND. 
FROM THE DANISH OF 8. 8. BLICHER. 


By Mrs. Bussey. 


I map often beheld the hi hill in Denmark, but had not hitherto 
ascended it. Frequently as I had been in its neighbourhood, the objects of 
my journeys had always required me to turn off in another direction, and 
I was thus obliged to content myself with seeing at some distance the 
Danish Schwarzwald; and as I passed on, to cast a hurried glance down 
the valleys to the charming lake, dotted with green leafy islets, and which 
winds, as it were, round jagged tongues of land. At length I overcame 
all obstacles, and resolved to devote two days to a pleasure-trip amidst 
this much-admired scenery. My cousin Ludvig, who had just arrived 
from the capital, agreed to accompany me. 

The morning was clear and warm, and gave the promise of a fine 
evening, but shortly after mid-day there gradually arose in the south-west 
a range of whitish clouds tinged at the sides with flame-colour. My 
cousin did not notice them; but I, who am experienced in the signs of 
the weather, recognised these indications of thunder, and announced to 
him “ that the evening would not be as fine as the morning.” We were 
riding exactly in such a direction that we had these clouds opposite to us, 
and could, therefore, perceive how they kept rising higher and higher, 
how they became darker at the base, and how they towered like moun- 
tains of snow over the summit of the hill. Imagination pictured them to 
us like the Alps of Switzerland, and we tried to fancy ourselves in that 
mountainous country : we saw Schreckhorn, Wetterhorn, and the Jung- 
frau; in the valleys between the clouds we pictured to ourselves the 
glaciers; and when a solitary mass of cloud, breaking suddenly, sank 
down, and seemed to mingle with the mountain chain, we called it an 
avalanche which would overwhelm villages and scattered chaléts with 
everlasting snow. We continued, absolutely with childish pleasure, to 
figure to ourselves in the skies the majestic scenery of the Alps, and were 
quite wrapt up in our voluntary self-deception, when the sudden roar of 
thunder awoke us from our fantastic dreams. Already there stretched 
scarcely the thinnest line of light in the heavens above us, and the wood 
which lay before us seemed as if in a moment enveloped in a thick mist 
by the fast-falling rain. We had been too long dilatory, and now we 
rode as hard as possible to reach the nearest village ; and we were soaked 
to the skin before we got to Alling, where we sought shelter under an 
open gateway. 

The owner of the place, an elderly farmer, who seemed a sort of half- 
savage foreigner to us, received us with old Danish hospitality : he had 
our horses taken to his stable, and invited ourselves into his warm parlour. 
As soon as he observed our drenched condition, he offered us garments 
belonging to his two sons to wear while our own wet ones were dried by 
the blazing hearth. Joyfully did we avail ourselves of his kind proposal ; 
and in a room up-stairs, called the best apartment, we soon made the 
comfortable change ot apparel, while laughing and joking at our un- 
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expected travestie. Equipped as peasant lads in their Sunday’s clothes, 

we shortly after rejoined the family. Our host was much cated at the 

change in our outward men, and a layne a lo a 
tole 


while his two daughters smiled, and s 
Blushed the Valkyries, whilst they turned and laughed. 


The coffee-urn stood ready on the table, ap remmegyen 25. 9 os 
the refreshing beverage, amply provided with brown sugar. 
unadulterated cream, poured out and handed by one "et pet 
daughters, speedily restored genial heat to our chilled blood; and then 
the > father of the family thought it time to tes 903 the names, occupations, 
and places of abode, of his une 

Meanwhile the thunderstorm had hater-e away; the sun smiled again 
in. the cloudless west : far away to the east, indeed, could still be heard 
the distant whistling and rattling of the winds, but where we were all was 
mild and tranquil. The spirits of the storm had folded their a ~ 
wings, and the rain-drops sparkled like diamonds upon every 
flower. The evening promised once more to resemble the lie in 
beaut 
as ‘And now for the ascent of the mountain!” we exclaimed to each 
other. 

“ But your clothes ?” interrupted the farmer. We hastened into an 
outer room, where the other fair daughter was busy drying them; but, 
alas! they were still quite damp, and ai said she feared she could not 
promise they would be in a fit state to be put on for at least an hour; 
and then it onli probably be too late to enjoy the view from the top of 
the hill, as the ascent, proceeding from where we were at that emt. 
would take, perhaps, another hour. What was to be done? The good- 
natured countryman helped us out of our dilemma. 

“If you are not ashamed of wearing the boys’ clothes,” said he, “ why 
should you not keep them on?” 

“That is a capital idea,” we both replied, and thanking him for the 
offer, as we shook hands with him cordially, we asked him where we could 
find a guide. 

“y vil myself be your guide,” he said, as he took from a corner a 
juniper-stick for each of us. We then lost no time in commencing our 
journey, and still more gaily than before, for we were much amused at 
our masquerade, especially my cousin, who seemed to feel no small 
admiration for himself in the” rustic blue frock-coat, ornamented with 
silver-buttons—the jack-boots—and the head surmounted by a high- 
crowned hat. 

“‘T sincerely wish,” said he, “that we could fall in with some other 
travellers up yonder ; that would be great fun.” 

Our guide _— and hinted that he would not be able to talk like 
the peasan 

«Yes, I ean though,” said my cousin, who immediately began to speak 
in the Jutland dialect, to the infinite diversion of the worthy a 
Andersen, who, however, found still another stumbling-block to the pe 
fections of the pretended peasant—namely, that his nice white bend 
would betray him. 

“T can put them in my pocket”—(“ A ka put em ie Lomm”)—cried 
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my gay cousin, who was determined to admit of no drawback to his 


Presently we reached the river Gudenaae, which is here tolerably wide, 
and has rather a swift current. We crossed in a boat something like a 
canoe, and then entered on quite another kind of a country ; for here 
commenced the moorlands, covered with heather, whose dark tints formed 
a strong contrast to the bright green on the east of the river. We had 
yet a good way to walk, and as the heather, which almost reached up to 
our knees, was still wet with rain, we had good reason to be grateful to 
our long boots. We approached the wood—a wood of magnificent beech- 
trees—which a to me here doubly beautiful, standing out, as it 
did, against so dark a background. Amidst sloping dales the path wound 
always upwards; but the thickness of the foliage for a time deprived us 
of any view. At last we emerged from the wood, and found ourselves upon 
the open summit of the mountain. 

When I hear delightful music, or witness an interesting theatrical 
representation, I always wish to enjoy it for a time in silence. Nothing 
acts more unpleasantly, jars more on my feelings, than when any one 
attempts to call my attention to either. The moment the remark is made 
to me, “ How beautiful that is !” it becomes less beautiful tome. These 
audible outbursts of admiration are to me like cold shower-baths—they 

uite chill me. After a time, when I have been left undisturbed, and by 
erat have cooled in my excitement, I am willing to exchange thoughts 
and mingle feelings with those of a friend, or of many friends; indeed, I 
find a desire growing within me to unburden, if I may so express it, my 
overladen mind. It is thus that a poet utters his inspirations: at the 
sweet moment when he conceives his ideas, they glow within him, but he 
is silent; afterwards he feels constrained to give them utterance ; the 
voice or the pen must afford the full heart relief. Our guide’s anxiety to 
ae was a dreadful drawback to my comfort, for, with the usual 
oquacity of a cicerone, he began to point out and describe all the 
churches that could be descried from the place where we were standing, 
invariably commencing with ‘“ Yonder you see.” I left my cousin to his 
elucidation of the country round, and, wandering to some little distance, 
I sat down where I could see, without being compelled to hear. 

When Stolberg had finished translating Homer into German, he threw 
down his pen, and exclaimed, despondingly, “ Reader! learn Greek, and 
burn my translation !” What is a description of scenery but a translation? 
Yet the most successful one must be as much inferior to the original as 
the highest hill in Jutland is lower than the highest mountain in Thibet. 
Therefore, kind reader, pardon my not describing to you all Isaw. What 
I saw I might, perhaps, be able to relate to you, but scarcely how I saw 
it. My pen is no artist’s pencil. Go yourself and take a view of it! 
But you, who perhaps have stood on the summit of the Brocken, or of St. 
Bernard, smile not that I think so much of our little mountain! It is 
the loftiest that I, or perhaps many of my readers, have beheld ; there- 
fore, what is diminutive to you is grand to us. 

I was startled in my meditations by a thump on my shoulder—it was 
from my cousin, who was standing behind me. He informed me that our 
guide had gone home at least half an hour, and that I had been sitting 
for a long time perfectly motionless, without giving the slightest sign of 
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life. He told me, moreover, that he was tired of such solemn silence, and 
I must really awaken from my fit of abstraction. 

“‘ And at what have you been looking that has engrossed your thoughts 
so much?” he added. 

‘The same as you have been looking at,” I replied; “air, and earth, 
and water.” 

“Well, cast your eyes down now towards the lake,” said he, handing 
me his spy-glass, “and you will see that there are some strangers coming 
over this way.” 

I took the glass and perceived a boat a little way from the shore, which 
seemed to be steering straight across the water ; it was full of people, and 
three straw bonnets indicated that there were women among them, My 
cousin proposed that we should await their coming, shou it would be 
late before we should reach our quarters for the night at Alling. As the 
evening was so charming, I willingly consented ; we could not have 
wished a finer one. The sun was about to set, but it seemed to us to sink 
more slowly than usual, as if it lingered to behold longer the nore of 
the earth when tinged with its own golden rays. ‘The winds were hushed; 
not a blade of grass, not a leaf was stirring. The lake was as a mirror, 
wherein were reflected the fields, the groves, the houses that lay on its 
surrounding sides, while here and there, in the valleys towards the west, 
arose a thin column of smoke from dwellings that were concealed by trees. 
But if in the air all was silence, sounds enough proceeded from the earth. 
Feathered songsters carolled in the woods behind us, and before us the 
heath-larks’ love strains swelled, answering each other from the juniper 
bushes. From the bulrushes which grew on the margin of the lake was 
heard the quacking of the wild ducks; and from a greater distance came 
the plashing of the fisherman’s oar as he was returning to his home, and 
the soothing tones of his vesper hymn. 

The sun had now sunk below the horizon, and the bells that rang from 
many a church for evening prayer, summoned the weary labourer to rest 
and sleep. The heavy dews of night were already moistening the ground, 
and its mist was veiling the woods, the lake, and the sloping banks. Now 
broke upon the ear the cheering yet plaintive music of wind instruments. 
It seemed to come nearer and nearer, and must undoubtedly have proceeded 
from the boat we had observed putting off from the opposite shore. 
When the music ceased, we could distinctly hear the voices of the party 
in the boat, and presently after the slight noise made by their landing. 
We stood still for a few minutes, expecting to see them ascending the hill, 
but soon perceived that, on the contrary, they were going in another 
direction, for the sound of the voices became fainter and fainter, and was 
lost at last apparently among the woods to the west. Had it not been 
that the airs they had played were of the newest fashion, we might have 
fancied it a fairy adventure—a procession of woodland elves, or the bridal 
of the elf-king himself. 

The shades of night were falling around. Here and there a star 
glimmered faintly in the pale blue skies. In the north-west was visible 
a red segment over the horizon, where the king of day was wandering 
beneath, on his way to lighten another hemisphere. > all was still; 
only at a distance on the heath we heard the plover’s melancholy note, 
pa beneath us, on the lake, the whizzing of the water-fowls’ wings as 
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they skimmed its darkened surface. “Let us go homewards now !” 
cried my cousin. “ Yes, home!” I replied. But we had not gone far 
before we both stopped at once with a “‘ Hush! hark!” From the margin 
of the wood, through which we had just come, issued suddenly the sound 
of harmonious voices, singing as a duet a Tyrolese air. There is some- 
thing indescribably charming and touching in this union of voices, 
especially in the open air, when the sweet tones seem to float upon the 
breeze; and now, at the calm evening hour, when the surrounding 
ills were awakened from the deep repose into which they had just sub- 
sided, the sweet tones had the effect of the nightingale’s delightful song. 
My cousin seized my hand and it, as if to entreat that I should 
not, by any exclamation, disturb his auricular treat. When the vocalists 
nome ge sighed deeply. I gazed in astonishment on him; he was in 
so gay, and yet at that moment tears actually stood in his eyes ! 
attributed to the mighty enchantment of music the power of softening 
and agitating the hardest and the lightest heart, and I remarked this to 
hin. 


«“ Ah, well!” he replied, “the human breast is like a sounding-board, 
which, although untouched, yet gives an echo when certain cherds are 
struck.” 

“‘ Your are right,” I said; “as, for instance, the story of the tarantula 
dance.” 

He sighed again, and said, gravely, 

«But such chords must be connected with peculiar events—must 
awaken certain recollections Yes” —-he took my hand, and pointing to 
the trunk of a tree which had apparently been blown down by the wind, 
he continued, after we had placed ourselves on it—*“ yes, my friend, yon 
air recals to me a souvenir which | have in vain tried to forget. Will 

ou listen to the story ?”’ 

“ Tell it,” I said, “though I can partly guess what it must be.” 


It was on such an evening as this (he commenced), about two years 
ago, that, accompanied by a friend, I had gone on a little tour of plea- 
sure to Lake Esrom. We remained sitting a long time on a fallen tree 
before we could prevail on ourselves to wend our way homewards, so 
charmed were we with the beauty of the scenery and of the evening. We 
had just arisen, when a Tyrolese air—the very one you and I have 
recently heard—sung delightfully as a duet, attracted our attention. It 
came from the side of the lake, but the sounds appeared to be gradually 
approaching nearer. We soon heard the plashing of oars, which kept 
time to the music, and shortly after we saw a boat making for the part 
of the shore where we were. When the song was ended, there was a 
great deal of talking and laughing in the boat, and the noise seemed to 
ancrease the nearer they came to the shore. We now saw distinctly the 
little skiff and its merry freight. “Lay aside your oars!” said one; “I 
will steer you straight in tothe land.” Theydid so. “I know aquicker 
way of making the land,” cried another, as he sprang up, and, striding 
from gunwale to gunwale, set the boat rocking fnghtfully. “Be quiet ! 
be quiet !” roared a third; “are you mad? ‘The fool will upset the 
boat!” “You shall have a good ducking for that,” said the madcap, 
swaying the boat still more violently. Then came shouts of laughter 
mingled with oaths; in the midst of the uproar a loud voice called out, 
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“ Be done, I tell you! Fritz cannot swim.” But it was too late—the 
boat was full of water—it upset. Happily it was only a short way from 
the shore. In one moment they were all silent; we heard only the 
splashing and hard breathing of those who were swimming. There were 
six of them. Presently one of them cried, “Fritz! Fritz! come here ! 
Take hold of me!” Then cried another, “Fritz, come tome!” And 
then several voices shouted, “Fritz! Fritz! where are you?” Two of 
them had by this time reached the shore, and they stood looking anxiously 
at those who were still swimming in the lake. One of them began 
counting, “ Three, four.” Then crying, in a voice of extreme eonsterna- 
tion, “ One is wanting!” he sprang again into the water, and the other 
instantly followed his example. 

My Send and I could no longer remain mere spectators of this scene : 
we threw off our coats and were speedily in the water, searching with the 

for their lost friend. We thought he must be under the boat, 
therefore we all gathered round the spot where it lay, keel upwards, and 
the best swimmer dived beneath it. In vain! He was not there. But 
at a little distance, amidst the reeds, one of us observed something dark 
— it was the missing Fritz! He was brought on shore ; but he was life- 
less. Zealously, anxiously did we try all means of restoring him; they 
were of no avail. It was decided that he should be carried to the nearest 
house. A plank, which had formed one of the seats of the boat, and 
which had floated to the shore, was taken up, he was placed upon it, and 
they carried him towards the road. We followed them mechanically. 
What a contrast to their late boisterous mirth was their present profound 
silence! We had not proceeded far, when one of the foremost of the 
bearers turned round and exclaimed, ‘“‘ Where is Lund?” We all looked 
back, and beheld the unfortunate madcap who had caused the accident 
half hidden behind a tall bush, stuffing his pockets with pebbles. ‘“ He 
will drown himself,” said the person who had just spoken. ‘“ We must 
take him with us.” 

They stopped, and my companion and I offered our assistance to carry 
the body, whilst two of the party went to their repentant friend. ‘The 
way to the house to which the drowned man was to be carried lay 
through a wood. It was so dark amidst the trees that we were close 
upon two female figures, dressed in white, before we observed them. 

‘Good Heavens!” cried the foremost of the party, “if it should be 
Fritz’s betrothed! She said she would probably come to meet us.” 

It was indeed herself. You may imagine the painful scene; first, her 
horror at meeting us carrying a drowned man, and then her agony when 
she found out that the unfortunate victim was the one dearest to her on 
earth; for she could not be deceived, as she knew them all. She fainted, 
and her companion caught her in her arms as she was falling to the 
ground. What was to be done? My friend and I hastened to the 
assistance of the ladies, while the other gentlemen hurried on with the 
inanimate body to the house, which was at no great distance. I ran to 
the lake, and brought back some water in my hat; we threw a little on 
her face, when she soon came to herself again, poor thing! 

“Where is he?” she screamed. “Oh! where is he? He is not 
dead—let me go to him—let me go!” She strove to rise and rush 
forward. 


‘‘ Leave her, kind gentlemen,” said her companion, as she threw one 
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arm round her waist, and with the other pressed her hand to her heart. 
«“ Thanks—thanks for your assistance, - do not trouble yourselves 
further; I know the way well.” 

We bowed and stood still, while she hastened on with her poor friend ; 
and as they went we could hear the sorrowful wailing of the one, and 
the sweet soothing tones of the other. Having received no invitation 
we had no right to follow them, and we sought our carriage, both deeply 
impressed by the melancholy catastrophe which we had involuntarily 


We were not acquainted with any member of the party, nor were we 
able to hear anything of them. In vain we searched all the newspapers, 
and conned over all the announcements of death in their columns; there 
never appeared the slightest reference to the unfortunate event I have 
just mentioned, nor did we ever hear it alluded to in society. We should 
certainly, after the lapse of some time, have looked upon the whole affair 
as a freak of the imagination—a phantom scene—had we not played a 

art in it ourselves. It did not make so light an impression on me, 

owever; you will think it strange, perhaps absurd, but I actually was 
partially in love! Love has generally but one pathway to the heart— 
the eyes; it took a by-path with me—through the ears. It was so 
dark that I had not seen the young lady’s features, I had only heard her 
voice. But ah! what a voice it was! So soft—that does not describe 
it; so melodious—neither does that convey an idea of what it was. I 
can compare it to nothing but the echo of tones from celestial regions, 
or to the angel-voices which we hear in dreams. Her figure was as 
beautiful as her voice—graceful and sylph-like. If you have ever been 
bewitched in a night vision you will be able to comprehend my feelings. 
I saw her, and I did not see her. Her slight form with its white drapery 
looked quite spiritual in the dim light, and reminded me of Dido in 
Elysium, floating past AEneas, who was still clothed in the garb of 
mortality. 

“Of whom are you speaking ?” I asked. “ Of the friend ?” 

By Of course,” he replied; “not of the widowed girl, as I may call the 
other.” 

‘I do not see anything so very extraordinary in what you have been 
telling me,” I said. ‘When it is almost dark, fancy is more easily 
awakened ; everything wears a different aspect from what it does in the 
glare of day—objects become idealised, and sweet sounds make more 
impression on the mind, while imagination is thus excited. But is this 


the end of your drama ?” 
“No; only the first act,” he replied. “ Now comes the second.” 


The summer passed away—winter came, and it too had almost gone, 
when I happened to attend a masquerade at one of the clubs. For 
about an hour I had been jostled among the caricaturists, and was 
becoming very tired, and falling into sombre reflections upon the illusions 
of life, and the masks worn in society to conceal people’s real characters 
from each other, when my attention was attracted to twelve shepherds 
and shepherdesses in the pretty costume of Languedoc, who came 
dancing in, hand in hand. The orchestra immediately struck up a 
French quadrille, and the French group danced so gracefully that a large 
and admiring circle was formed round them, When the quadrille was 
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over, the circle opened, and the shepherds and shepherdesses mingled 
with the rest of the company. One of the shepherdesses, whose charm- 
ing figure and elegance of motion had riveted my attention, as if by a 
magic power drew me after her. I followed wherever she went, until. at 
last I got so near to her that I was able to address her. 

“‘ Beautiful shepherdess!” I said in French, “how is it that our 
northern clime is so fortunate as to be favoured by a visit from you and 
your lovely sisters ?” 

She turned quickly towards me, and after remaining silent a few 
moments, during which time a pair of dark eyes gazed searchingly at 
me, “ Monsieur,” she replied in French, “we thought that fidelity had 
its true home in this northern clime.” 

“ You have each brought your lover with you,” I said. 

“ Because we hoped that they would learn lessons of constancy here,” 
was her answer. 

“ Lovely blossom from the banks of the Garonne!” I exclaimed, “ who 
could be inconstant to you ?” 

“‘There is no telling,” she continued gaily. ‘You are paying me 
compliments without knowing me. You call me pretty, yet you have 
never seen me. It must be my mask that you mean.” 

“Your eyes assure me of your beauty,” said I; “‘they must bear the 
blame if I am mistaken.” 

Just at that moment another dance commenced; I asked the fair 
shepherdess to be my partner, and consenting, she held out her hand to 
me. We took our places immediately. It was then that a recollection 
came over me of having heard her sweet voice before. I thought that I 
recognised it—yes! Surely it could be no other’s than hers—my a 
of Esrom Wood! But I was determined to be certain of the fact. 
said nothing, however, while we were dancing. The dance seemed to 
me very short, and at the same time endless. 

I interrupted him somewhat uncivilly with—“ At any rate your story 
seems endless.” He continued, however : 

After the dance was over, I conducted her to a seat, and placed my- 
self by her side. 

‘It strikes me,” I remarked in Danish, “that I have once before 
heard your voice, but not on the banks of the Garonne , 

“No,” she replied, interrupting me, ‘‘ not there, but perhaps on the 
borders of Lake Esrom ?” 

A sweet feeling at that moment, as it were, both expanded and 
contracted my breast. It was herself, the Unseen! She must also have 
remarked my voice, and preserved its tones in her memory. 

‘“‘ A second time we meet,” I sighed, ‘‘ without beholding each other. 
This is really like an adventure brought about by some magician’s art; 
but, oh! how I long for the moment when you will no longer hide that 
charming countenance.” 

She laughed slightly ; and there was something so sprightly, musical, 
and winning in her laugh, while her white teeth glistened lice pearls 
under her mask, that I forgot what more I was going to say. She, 
however, began to speak : 

** Why should I destroy your illusion ? Leave our adventure, as you 
call it, alone ; when a mystery is solved, it loses its interest. If I were 
to remove my mask, you would only see the face of a very ordinary girl. 
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Your imagination gallantly pictures me beautiful as some Circassian, or 
a eatnenteta anh ia gene iden, wh tensile watelamn 


cries the hour of midnight and wakes you from your dreams.” 

« All dreams are not delusive,” I said. ‘They often speak the truth,” 
I added. “ Yet sometimes one is tempted to wish that truths were but 
dreams ; as, for instance, the very unfortunate event which was the occa- 
sion of our first meeting.” 

She looked surprised, while she repeated, 

“Unfortunate? Ah! true. You probably never heard ” At 
that moment one of the shepherds ran up, and carried her off hurriedly 
to a quadrille which was just forming. 

I was following the couple with my eyes, when my sister tapped me 
on the arm and asked me to dance with her, as she was not engaged. 
Mechanically I took my place in the quadrille, the same in which my 
incognita was dancing, and mechanically I went through the figures 
until she had to give me her hand in the chain. I pressed it warmly, 
but there was no response. Ashamed and angry, I determined not to 
cast another glance at her ; and resolutely I turned my head away. The 
quadrille was over, and once more I found myself constrained to look at 
her. But she was gone—the shepherds and shepherdesses had all dis- 

Whether they had left the ball, or—what was more probable 
—had changed their attire, I saw them no more. In vain at the 
supper-table my eyes wandered over all the ladies, to guess, if possible, 
which was the right one. Many of them were pretty; many had dark 
eyes and white teeth; but which of all these eyes and teeth were hers? 
It was by the voice alone that I could recognise her; but I could not 
go from the one to the other, and ask them to speak for me. And thus 
ended the second part of my drama. 

“ Now then for the third act,” said I, with some curiosity. 

= For that,” he replied, “I have waited, in vain, above a year and 
a ve 

«But do you not know her name ?” I asked. 

* No.” 

“Or none of the party of shepherds or shepherdesses ?” 

“‘I found out shortly after that I knew two of the shepherds ; but of 
what use was that tome? I could not describe my shepherdess so that 
they could distinguish her among the twelve; they mentioned a dozen 
names, all equally unknown to me. That gave me no clue; to me she 
was both nameless and invisible.” 

I could not help smiling at my usually gay cousin’s doleful counte- 
nance. 

“You are laughing at me,” said he. “ Well, I don’t wonder at it. 
To fall in love with a girl one has never seen is certainly great folly. 
But do not fancy that Iam going to die of despair. I only feel a sort 
of longing come over me when I think of her.” 

The singers had now come so near us that we could hear their con- 
versation. After a few moments my cousin whispered to me that he 
knew one of them by his voice, and thet he was an officer from Copen- 

n. In another minute they made their ap ce. There were 
three of them, all dressed as civilians, but the moustaches of one showed 
that he was a military man. My cousin squeezed my arm, and whis- 
pered again, “It is he, sure enough ; let us see if he knows me.” We 
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rose, and stood stiffly, with our caps in our hands. They nodded to us, 
and the officer said, “‘ Put your hats on, lads. Will you earn a shilling 
for something to drink, and help to erect our tent?” We agreed to his 
proposal, and at his desire we joined two men in fetching, from a cart 
near, the canvas and other things required to put the tent up; also 
cloaks, cushions, baskets with provisions, and bottles of wine, aliens 
for seats, and a wider one for a table. When our services were no 
longer needed, the officer held out some money to me, which, of course, 
I would not receive. My cousin also refused payment; whe n he 
swore that we should at least take something to drink, and, filling a 
tumbler from his flask, he handed it to my cousin, who received it with 
a suppressed laugh. 

“What are you grinning at, fellow?” said the officer; but, as my 
cousin carried the tumbler to his lips, he exclaimed : 

“ Your health, Wilhelm !” 

The individual thus addressed started back in astonishment, while his 
two companions peered into our faces. My cousin burst into a fit of 
laughter ; and the officer, who now recognised him, cried, laughing also, 

“* Ludvig! What the deuce is all this? and why are you equipped in 
that preposterous garb ?”’ 

The matter was speedily explained; the three travellers expressed 
much pleasure at meeting us, and pressed us so cordially to join their 
party, and stay the night with them, that we at length acceded to their 
request. 

One of the officer’s companions was a young, handsome, and very 
fashionable-looking man ; he was extremely rich, we understood, there- 
fore they called him the merchant, and they would not tell us his 
name, or if that were his real position in society. The other introduced 
himself to us with these words : 

“Gentlemen of the respectable peasant class! my name here in 
Jutland is—Farniente. My agreeable occupation is to do nothing—at 
least nothing but amuse myself.”’ 

There was a great deal more joking among our hosts, and then we 
presented each other in the same bantering way, after which we all 
adjourned to the tent, where we wound up with a very jovial supper. At 
midnight the merchant reminded us that we had to rise next morning 
with the first rays of the sun, and that it was time to retire torest. We 
made up a sort of couch, with cushions and cloaks, and on it we five 
faithful brothers stretched ourselves as best we might. The other four 
soon fell asleep. I alone remained awake; and when I found that slumber 
had fled my pillow, rose as quietly as possible, and left the tent. 

All around was still as the grave. ‘The skies were without a cloud, but 
of their millions of eyes only a few were now open, and even these shone 
dimly and feebly, as if they were almost overcome by sleep. The monarch 
of light, who was soon to overpower their fading brightness, was already 
clearing his path m the north-east. It is not the darkness—still less the 
tempest—that renders night so extremely melancholy; it is that deep 
repose, that corpse-like stillness in nature, it is to see one’s self the only 
waking being in a sleeping world—one living amidst the vast vaults of 
the grave—a creature trembling with the fearful, giddy thought of death 
and eternity. How welcome then is any sound which breaks the 
sive silence of that nocturnal solitude, and reminds us that human bei 
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about to awaken to their daily round of ion and pleasure— 
it must ‘be added, of anxiety and trouble! How cheerful seems the 
crowing of the cocks from the nearest huts, rising almost lazily 
usky air! The drowsy world was beginning to move; and after 
I discerned faint, sweet tones proceeding from the direction of the 
wood. I listened attentively, and soon became convinced that it was 
music—the music of wind instruments—which I heard. To me music is 
as welcome as the first rosy streaks of morn to the benighted wanderer, or 
a glimpse of the brilliant sun amidst the gloom of a dark wintry sky. 
he sweet sounds ceased, and I began to ponder whether it might not 
have been unearthly strains which I had heard—whether they might not 
have come from the fairies who perhaps dwelt amidst the surrounding 
es, or among the wild flowers that enamelled the sloping sides of the 
ills. The music, however, was certainly Weber’s, and the question was, 
whether the elfin people had learned the airs from him, or he from them. 
I returned to the tent, where the still sleeping party produced a very 
different and somewhat nasal kind of music. ‘ Gentlemen! gentlemen !” 
I shouted, “there are visitors coming.” My cousin was the first to 
awaken, then the officer, who sprang up, and immediately endeavoured 
to arouse the other two. “The ladies will be here presently,” he said ; 
“‘get up both of you.”—* They are too early,” neauel one ; “I have not 
had half my sleep.” —*‘‘ Let them wait outside the tent till I am ready,” 
said Farniente. ‘Good night!” 

The rest of us, however, went towards the wood to meet the three 
ladies, who were making their way to our temporary domicile, preceded 
by two musicians playing the horn, and two youths bearing torches, the 
latter being the sons of a clergyman in the neighbourhood, at whose 
house the ladies had slept. Observing the peasant costume of my friend 
and myself, the ladies asked who we were, and were told by the military 
man that we were two soldiers of his regiment, who, being in the adjacent 
village, had assisted in putting up the tent. 

‘* Lads,”’ said he, stileedieg us in a tone of command, “can you fetch 
some water for us from the nearest stream, and get some wood for us to 
boil our coffee? 1 will go with you.”’ 

“ No, no, sir—that would be a shame,” said my cousin in the Jutland 
dialect ; “ we will bring all that is wanted ourselves.’ 

When we returned to the tent it was broad daylight; Farniente had 
been compelled to vacate his couch of cloaks, and in his lively way was 
greeting the fair guests with “Good morning, my three Graces.” The 
officer told us, aside, that two of the ladies were his sisters, and was about 
to tell us more, when a waltz on the turf was proposed by Farniente, who 
seized one of the ladies, whom he called Sybilla, as his partner. Zhe 
merchant danced with another, to whom it appeared he was engaged, 
and the officer took his youngest sister. Their hilarity was infectious, 
and my cousin dr me round for want of a better partner, whereupon 
the fair Sybilla, who had observed our dancing, remarked that we were 
“really not at all awkward for peasant lads.” 

While they were taking their coffee afterwards, during which time we 
stood respectfully at a little distance, my cousin whispered to me how 
much he admired the lieutenant’s youngest sister, who was indeed ex- 
tremely or ol He had not hitherto heard her voice, but he could not 
help seeing that she looked attentively—even inquisitively at him. By 
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Farniente’s request the ladies handed us some coffee, after having done 
which they made some remarks upon us to each other in German. At 
that moment my cousin let his coffee-cup drop suddenly to the ground, 
and standing as meee as = of the trees in the wood, a ge his 

es upon oun with a very peculiar expression, which called 
the Seen blushes i cheek. We all looked on in surprise, but I 
began to suspect the truth. Farniente was the first to k, 

“Min Herre!” said he, “ it is time that you should lay aside your 
incognito, for it is evident that you and this lady have met before.” 

My cousin had by this time recovered his speech and his self-possession. 
He went up to the young lady, and said : 

“For the first time to-day have I had the happiness of seeing those 
lips from which I have twice heard a voice whose accents delighted me. 
In that voice I cannot be mistaken, so deep was the impression it made 
upon me. Dare I flatter myself that my voice has not been quite for- 
gotten by you ?” 

Catherina—that was her name—replied, with a smile, 

“T have neither forgotten your voice nor your face, though last time 
we met you were a Spanish grandee.” 

“ What is all this ?” exclaimed the officer; “old acquaintances— 
another masquerade !” 

‘* We are now truly all partaking of rural life,” said Farniente; “so 
— you two peasants, and place yourselves with the fair shepherdess 
and us.” 

We joined the circle, and after our names having been told, my cousin, 
leading the conversation to Lake Esrom, and the events which took place 
on its banks, asked Catherina how her poor friend had taken that sad 
affair, and if she had ever recovered her spirits ? 

“‘Oh yes, she has,” replied Catherina; and pointing to the young 
lady who was engaged to the merchant, “ there she is !” 

My cousin started, and said, in some embarrassment, “ It was a sad 
event, but——” 

“Not so very sad,” cried the merchant, interrupting him, “for the 
drowned man returned to life. He was no other than myself.” 

“God be thanked !” exclaimed my cousin, sincerely rejoiced at the 
pleasant intelligence. ‘That is more than we then dared to hope. But 
what became of the poor foolish madcap who first upset the boat and 
then wished to drown himself ?” 

‘Here he is,” said Farniente, pointing to himself; ‘and as I once 
thought I might be promoted to the dignity of court jester, I took a wife, 
and there,” bowing to Sybilla, “‘ sits the fair one who has undertaken to 
steer my boat over the dangerous ocean of life.” 

The morning mists by degrees cleared away from the wooded valleys 
and the hill-encircled waters ; the larks had ended their early chorus, and 
the later songsters of the grove had commenced their sweet harmonies ; 
all seemed joy around, and I looked with pleasure at the gay group before 
me. Never had the cheering light of day shone upon a circle of more 
contented human beings, and among them none were happier than 
Ludvig and his recently found shepherdess, whose countenance beamed 
in the radiant glow of dawning love. 

Six months have passed since then, and they are now united for this 


world and for that which is to come. 
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THE SICK-CHAMBER. 


(conTINUED FROM ‘‘ THE RECEPTION OF THE DEAD.”) 
By tHe Avurnor or “THe Unsoryr Wiss.” 


“ Draw aside the curtain, Rose,” said Adeline de Castella, feebly ; 
“the sun has 4 

Adeline’s ber had been changed for one with a south aspect : but 
there were times when the sun, watery as it mostly was then, would shine 
into the room with a brightness too glaring for her sight. There was, 
surely, when you came to think of it, a singular affinity between the 
weather and Adeline’s state of health. Cold, wet, boisterous, and. gloomy it 
had been in the spring, all the time of her long illness, and up to the period, 
within a few days, of her commencing intimacy with Mr. St. John ;, hot, 
brilliant, and beautiful it had remained during the continuance of that 
intimacy; but at its abrupt termination, the very day afterwards, it had 
chan and become cold, wet, and dreary again. Weeks had 
sinee, and the weather still wore the same gloomy aspect, in which there 
was no prospect of amendment on this side winter. A feeling of awe, 
almost of superstition, would creep over Mary Carr, as she sat by 
Adeline’s bedside in the dim evenings, listening to the moaning, sighing 
wind, sweeping round the unprotected chateau, and shaking down the 
leaves from the now nearly bare trees on the western side. They would 
shudder, and say how dreary it was, and wish the weather. would change ; 
forgetting that the sweetest summer day, the brightest skies, cannot 
bring joy to a house where peace and joy exist not. Still, it had been a 
curious year: winter, summer, and now winter again, but neither spring 
nor autumn. 

Adeline was in no immediate danger. The hemorrhage from the 
lungs had been stopped more speedily than might have been expected 
from its profuse flowing at the time; but to this had succeeded fever, the 
effect of her unhappy state of mind, and when it subsided she was left in 
a condition of alarming weakness. There was no doubt that consump- 
tion had set its seal upon her; but the doctors thought that the disease 
in its progress would be a lingering one. Miss Darling and Mary Carr 
had obtained leave from their friends to remain with her as long as might 
be necessary. Adeline could not bear to hear of their leaving. She did 
not go out of her room, but sat up in it for some hours in the day. 
Madame de Castella, who was quite borne down with grief, often came 
in, but she seldom stayed long, for she would become hysterical, and 
abruptly hasten away out of Adeline’s sight. Father paid her 
frequent visits, the most cheerful of all her visitors. He was a pleasant, 
chatty man, and exercised his powers of conversation to amuse her, 
telling her scraps of news and worldly anecdotes, sometimes succeeding 
im winning @ smile from her lips. But he never entered with her upon 
_—- topics—at least so far as the two young ladies saw, or heard. 

de Beaufoy was ill at this time, and confined to her bed, and 


her daughter sagt much occupied in attending to her; so that 


Mary Carr and were Adeline’s chief companions. It was well that 
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it was so. Rose seemed to have put aside all her giddy vanity; she was 
much affected by Adeline’s position, and evinced more feeling than any 
one had given credit for possessing: Rose was chewing the cud of 
repentance also, for her incautious revelations upon the subject of 
Beauclerc. Adeline, as to all her inward life, remained silent—silent as 
the grave; but more than once, at the dusk of evening, she had dropped 
into a species of delirium—lI don’t know any better name for it—partly 
sleep, ee aa ea ee utterance to 
her painful thoughts. Of this she was entirely unconscious, but they 
proved the unhappy state of her mind. | 

On the day of Adeline’s seizure, an express had been forwarded to the 
Baron de la Chasse to stop his journey to the chateau. But he came, 
nevertheless: much concerned of course. He saw Adeline, for a few 
minutes, in the presence of her mother and aunt. It was on the very day 
they were to have been married. He was excessively shocked at her 
death-like appearance, but kindly endeavoured to express a hope of her 
speedy recovery, hinting that he was an interested in it. He 
inquired, in a careless, off-hand manner, of Rose, before he departed,. 
about Mr. St. John; and she answered, quite as carelessly, that be had 
finally left for his own country. The baron appeared to hear it as a 
matter of course, and proceeded to speak, in a feeling tone, of Adeline’s 
illness. He had no idea that it was caused by the misery and emotion 
that were too t to bear. 

“Draw aside the curtain, Rose,” Adeline had said, “the sun has 
passed.” And Rose drew it back. Adeline was sitting before the fire, 
in an easy-chair, one covered with white dimity. Madame de Castella 
was leaning back in another, looking nearly as pale and worn as Adeline. 

“ Why do you not go out, mamma?” exclaimed Adeline. “It is not 
wet to-day, and the fresh air would do you good.” 

“Oh, Adeline,” sighed the unhappy mother, “nothing will do me 
good whilst I see you as you are.” , 

“But she is a deal better,” interposed Rose, cheerfully; “she gets 
stronger every day. You can see she does, Madame de Castella. 
Adeline, let me place your pillows more comfortably.” 

“ No matter, dear Rose, they are very well.” 

“ Do try a little of this jelly.” 

“Thank you. I don’t care for it,” was Adeline’s apathetic reply. 

‘‘ Shall I read to you?” proceeded Rose. 

“ As you will, dear Rose. It is the same to me.” 

So had she been from the first, quiet and passive, grateful for their 
kind attentions, but without interest in anything. They had not heard 
of, or from, Mr. St. John since he left, and it was now the beginning of 
November. All those weeks, and not a single rehembrance from him! 

Rose looked amongst the books collected there, and took up a book of 
Tennyson. 

‘Not that,” cried Adeline, quickly, glancmg up with a faint colour. 
* Something else.” 

No, not that. He had given her the book, and been accustomed to 
read it to her. How could she bear to hear its pages from other lips ? 

Rose tried again: Béranger. “ ‘That won’t do,” she said. ‘A pretty 
game you would have, laughing at my French accent.” 
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‘«‘ Your.accent is not a bad one, Rose.” ‘ 

“Tt may pass for conversation. But to read poetry aloud in any 
language but one’s own is beyond most people. What's this?” Rose 
continued, taking up another volume. But she quickly dropped it again. 
It was Bulwer’s “ Pilgrims of the Rhine.” 

*« That will do as well as any other,” said Adeline. 

‘ No,” cried Rose, avoiding it with a perceptible shudder. 

“ Rose,” — Adeline, taking her hand, “ you fear to remind me 
of myself, in telling of Gertrude. Indeed there is no analogy between 
us,” she added, with a bitter smile, “save in the nature of the disease, 
and that we must both die. One might envy her fate.” 

‘I don’t like the work,” persisted Rose. 

“I do,” returned Adeline. ‘One tale in it I could never be tired of. 
I forget its title, but it begins, ‘ The angels strung their harps in Heaven, 
and iy 

‘I know,” interrupted Rose, rapidly turning over the pages. ‘ Here 
it is. ‘The Soul in Purgatory; or, Love stronger than Death.’ It is a 
tale of woman’s enduring love.” 

“ And its reward,” sighed Adeline. “ Read it. It is very short.” 

Rose began her ~ It was quite impossible to tell whether 
Adeline listened or not: she sat silent, in her chair, her hand over her 
face ; and, when it was over, she remained in the same position, making 
no comment, till the nurse came forward with the medicine. 

When Adeline was first taken ill, they sent to Boulogne for the Eng- 
lish nurse who had attended her in the spring; but she was unable to 
come, having other engagements. So the messenger brought a French 
one; a kind-hearted, capable woman, but a great gossip, like Louise. 

After taking her medicine, Adeline lay down on the sofa, and Rose 
began another tale, and read till dusk. 

“Shall I stir the fire into a blaze to finish it, Adeline?” she asked, 
“ or wait till candle-light ?” 

There was no answer, and Mary Carr stole forward, and bent over 
Adeline. She was not asleep, but in one of those restless, wandering 
stupors, near akin to it. The thought had, more than once, occurred to 
Mary Carr, “ Did the doctors put laudanum in her medicine, and were 
these feverish dreams the result?” The uncertain light of the wood-fire 
me fitfully upon Adeline’s face, revealing its extreme beauty of feature 
and its deathly paleness. Rose closed her book ; and Mary left Adeline’s 
sofa, and stood looking through the window on the dreary night. No 
one else was in the room now, save the nurse. The latter came 
forward. 

‘ Mesdemoiselles,” she whispered, “I am going down stairs for some 
wood. If mademoisellé wakes up, and requires anything before I am 
back, please to ring.” 

“Now she'll be gone for an hour!” exclaimed Rose to Mary Carr, 
as the nurse softly left the room, “you'll see. I never met with one so 
fond of talking as that woman. Mary, don’t you think it very strange 
we———” Rose stopped dead, for a sudden th of hollow muttering 
came from Adeline. 

“Don’t say it! don’t say it! I tell you there is no hope: he has 
been gone too long. One—two—three—four—five—six—seven 
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Do you think I have not counted the weeks? Why does he not come? 
Why does he not write? He was passionate and proud on that 

day, but if he had loved——— He would never willingly think of me 
again, in life! Don’t tell me he did not say it: I heard him. Is that 
the new room he has built at Castle-Wafer? Who ordered it done? 
he was not there. Where are the paintings? What afew! Listen! 
listen! Rose, do you see him coming? Oh! keep me from De la 
Chasse! Father, I cannot marry him! The day breaks, and he does 
not come. Who says he is not coming? Father Mare? Ah, there he 
is! he comes, he comes! Frederick, Frederick, dearest Frederick! W 
don’t you loose me and let me go to him? Who is it stealing in wi 
him? How beautiful! Ah!” (and a faint scream rang, through the 
room) ‘it is his wife, Sarah Beauclerc. Oh, cruel! ! to leave me 
for her! He said that I should be his wife. What's this? My letters? 
thrust back upon me with scorn and insult! What is he reading to 
Sarah Beauclerc? his letters to me? Oh, mercy! mercy !” 

These sentences were not uttered rapidly, as one may read them, but 
in a disjointed manner, minutes of silence sometimes occurring between 
them, and a good deal was too unconnected for sense to be made of it. 
With the last word, the nurse, who had not stayed so long as Rose antici- 

ted, re-entered the room, her arms laden with wood. By some mishap, 
she.let a log fall to the floor, and the noise it made aroused Adeline. 
The tears were streaming from Rose’s eyes, and she ran up to the sofa, 
speaking, in the impulse of the moment, with her usual want of thought 
and consideration. 

‘“‘ Oh, Adeline,” she sobbed, leaning over her, ‘* you should not take it 
so heavily to heart. If your love was at an enki do not know, or ask, 
what broke it—but if it had come finally to an end between you and Mr, 
St. John, there was something noble rather than the contrary in his re- 
turning you your letters. Indeed, we have always seen him high and 
honourable in all he does. Another might have kept them—bhave boasted 
of them—have shown them to the world. I only wish,” broke off Rose, 

oing from Adeline’s affairs to her own, in the most unceremonious way, 
*“‘ that I could get back all the love-letters I have ever written! There 
would be a pretty heap of them.” 

‘¢ What do you mean?” demanded Adeline, struggling up on the sofa 
in her alarm. ‘“ Have I been saying anything in my sleep?” 

“Not much,” answered Mary Carr, soothingly—‘‘a few words. But 
we can see it all, Adeline,” she whispered. ‘ We knew how it was, be- 
tween you and Mr. St. John; we know that he left in ill-feeling, and 
that, ever since, you are sad and silent, beyond what your illness would 
cause. This inward grief is killing you by inches. If your mind were 
at rest, time might restore you to health; but, as it is, you are giving 
yourself no chance of life.” 

‘There is no chance for me,” she answered; ‘‘ you know it. If I were 
happy as I once was, as I once thought I should be; if I were even mar- 
ried to Mr. St. John, there would be no chance of prolonged life for me ; 
none.” 

Mary Carr knew it, but she strove to soothe her still. 

“TI might have expected all that has happened to me,” smiled Adeline, 
trying to turn the subject to a jest, the first approach to voluntary smile 
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or jest, marked on her lips since her illness. “‘ Do you remember 
your: , Rose, on the Ist of January, my ball-night? ‘The French 
dis an omen of death and unhappy love.’ ” 

‘Rose did remember it. She remembered how Adeline had laughed 
and spurned her words then, in her summer-tide of pride and beauty. It 
was winter with her now. 

I hardly know how to continue this history, and have a great mind to 
jump:at once to its close. There is so little variation in it.. What can 

be in a sick-chamber? Adeline better or worse; the visits and 
inion of the doctors; a change in her medicine, pills for mixture, or 
mixture for pills, and there you have about the whole history. Which 
medicine, by the way, was ordered by the English medical attendant, who 
came to see her every other day from Boulogne, with young Dr. H——. 
A French doctor never gives medicine; he would not prescribe one dose, 
where an Englishman would choke you with five hundred. It is true : 
ills, powders, mixture ; mixture, powders, pills : five hundred, at the very 
t, where a Frenchman would not give one. Warm baths and fasting 
for them, but no medicine. They are uncommonly free with the lancet, 
however, with leeches, and anything else that draws blood. The first 
Eleanor Seymour (if you have not forgotten her) was at school at 
Madame de Nino’s, an illness broke out amongst the pupils, and the 
school medical attendant was sent for. Five or six of the little girls were 
heavy and feverish, and there were symptoms of an eruption on the skin. 
Monsieur le Docteur thought it would turn out to be measles or scarlet 
fever, he could not yet pronounce which, and ordered them all to bed, and 
to take a few quarts of eau sucrée; he then sent for the rest of the 
pu - and bled them all round.* ‘A simple measure of precaution,” he 
it. 

I believe I must have recourse to Mary Carr’s diary, and transcribe a 
few of its pages verbatim. It may be a better plan where there is so 
little of event to relate. So, to begin at once. 


TE 





November 8rd.—Adeline spoke again to-day about returning to 
Boulogne. Madame de Castella is giving way, I think, for her present 
objection was uttered in a far less decisive tone than her former one; but 
she sees that Adeline is getting restless about it. Rose says she'll lay me 
a pair of gloves it will end in our going. 

What can make Adeline so anxious to return to Boulogne? It seems 
to have taken complete hold upon her—to be the only wish of her exist- 
ence. Has she any visionary idea that there she may be in the way of 
hearing of, or seeing him? Or is it that she would bid adieu to the 
chateau, hoping to bid adieu also to its remembrances ? 

5th.—We now know that Mr. St. John is in London. A weekly 
journal came to-day from Mrs. Darling for Rose. 1 was looking over it, 
and saw Mr. St. John’s name amongst a host of others, as having attended 
a public meeting—“ Frederick St. John, Esq., of Castle-Wafer.” When 
they had all left the room, I placed the paper in Adeline’s hand, pointing 
silently to the head of the list, and then followed the others. On my 
return to the room the journal was lying on the table, and her face was 
buried amidst the pillows of the great arm-chair. 





* The English reader may not credit‘ this, but it is a fact. 
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10th.—Adeline came down stairs yesterday for the first time. She 
was dressed as.she used to be, except the hair. Instead of curls, it was 
braided under a little lace cap; and she wore a Cashmere shawl—the 
same she had put on that night. “I wonder if she thinks of it ?” I said 
to Rose.—“ What an idiot you are!” was Rose’s ee 
“as if she did not think of all these things continually |” — 
stronger and better every day. A deceitful improvement: I can 80 
in the doctors’ words and looks, The weakness is not so apparent, and 
the cough is nearly gone. But she is inert and indifferent as ever, buried 
within herself. This apparently languid apathy, this total indifference 
to life and its daily concerns, is set down by her friends to bodily weak- 
ness; and so they let it remain unchecked and unaroused, and she in- 
dulges, unmolested, in all the bitter feelings of a breaking heart. 

14th.—These last few fine days have afforded the pretext for com- 

lying with Adeline’s wish, and here we are, once more, at Boulogne. 

ow that the change has been made, without ill effects, we are all pleased, 
on account of Adeline’s being close to medical aid, and she seems won- 
derfully to have improved with the —— of air. Still better, still 
better! for how long? Rose has resumed all her wild gaiety of spirits, 
and says she shall sing a Te Deum for having left the dreary old chiteau 
and its ghosts behind us. 

A bed has been placed on the first floor for Adeline, in the back 
drawing-room. This is better; for she can now reach the front draw- 
ing-room, where we sit, without being exposed to the cold air on the 
staircase. And should she be confined to her room at the last, as may 
be expected, it will be more convenient, for the servants and in other 
respects, than her being up on the second floor. 

16th.—Madame de Nino called to-day, bringing two of the elder 
girls. Adeline asked them innumerable questions about the school, and 
seemed, for the moment, really awakened to interest. Many other 
friends have also called; indeed, compared with the gloomy solitude of 
the chateau, each day, since our arrival, has been like:a levee. The 
doctors, apparently, see no impropriety in this, for they don’t forbid it. 
I think Adeline is better for it: she has not the leisure to brood so 
entirely over the past. She is still silent on the subject of her misery, — 
never hinting at it. Mr. St. John’s name is mentioned by nobody, and 
the scenes and events of the last six months might be a dream, for all 
the allusion ever made to them. 

23rd.—People talk sometimes of the “ beauty” of consumption, but 
they should see Adeline de Castella. Nearly all apparent symptoms of 
the disease have passed away—to return at its close, no doubt, but for 
the present passed away. aes was she so beautiful as she is now; 
delicate and fragile of course, but that is a great charm in woman’s love- 
liness. Her features are more than ever conspicuous for their exquisite 
contour, her soft brown eyes are of a sweeter sadness, and her cheeks 
glow with a transparent rose colour. Visitors look at her with astonish- 
ment, almost question the fact of her late dangerous illness, and say she 
is getting well. But still there is no exertion : listless and inanimate she 
sits, or lies, her trembling, fevered hands holding one or other of the 
English journals—looking in them for a name that she never finds. 

Yesterday Rose was reading to her a volume of Shelley, when a 
letter was brought in from England, from Mrs. Darling. Adeline looked 
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eager and flushed, waiting while Rose opened it. She betrays this 


$ 


emotion whenever letters come for Rose. e can both see why it is, 
Rose:now always reads them to her. The Darlings are in London, 
some of the people that Mr. St. John knows, and Adeline thinks 
may be a chance of her hearing of him in these letters. There 
a him in this, any more than there has been in the 
and resumed her book. 
**T love, but I believe in love no more, 

I feel desire, but hope not. Oh from Sleep 

Most vainly must my weary brain implore 

Its long-lost flattery now : I wake to weep, 

And sit, the long day, gnawing through the core 

Of my bitter heart-——” 


I looked up at her, involuntarily, it was so applicable; Rose also made 
a momentary stop, and her glance wandered in the same direction. 
Adeline’s eyes met ours. It was one of those awkward moments that 
will happen to all; and the flush on Adeline’s cheek deepened to crimson. 


It was very applicable : 
vee 1 wake to weep, 


And sit, the long day, gnawing through the core 
Of my bitter heart. 


Alas! alas! 
27th.—Adeline was standing by the fire to-day when Dr. , the 
lish physician, came in. Don’t let those acquainted with Boulogne 
its polities laugh, should they ever pick up my diary. It is well 
known that peaighaly who has dabbled in drugs, or Yalked an hospital, 
tacks “ M.D.” to his name, over here, though he may have been but a 
dentist in India, or a veterinary surgeon; but Dr. really is a phy- 
sician, and a clever man. He was struck with the improvement in her 
appearance, not having seen her for the last few days. ‘ You are cheat- 
ing us all,” he said. “ We shall have a wedding yet.” 

“Ora funeral, doctor,” answered Adeline, quietly. 

‘I speak as I think,” he said, with seriousness; ‘I do believe, now, 
— a great hope of your recovery. If we could but get you to the 

ut ” 

But of that there is no chance. Only this week M. de Castella put 
the question to young H It was impossible for her to go so far in 
this weather, he said; she would die on the journey. 

“ Adeline,” I exclaimed, when the physician was gone and she and I 
were alone, “ you heard what he said. Those words were worth a king’s 
ransom.” 

“They were not worth a serf’s,” she replied, “ for they were not sin- 
cere. I appreciate the doctor’s motives. He imagines that the grave 
must necessarily be a bitter prospect for one so young, and is willing to 
cheer me with false hopes, as all doctors do—it is in their trade. But he 
knows perfectly well that I must die.” 

“ How calmly you speak! One would think you coveted the approach 
of the grave.” 

* Well—I do not regret it.” 

" — no —_ for you ?”” 

* It will never have charm for me again, Mary. A little while ago it 
had too much.” ro. “ 


He 


; 
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** Would that you had never met with Mr. St. John !” I exclaimed; 
Like a thoughtless simpleton as I was: Rose could not have spoken 
more incautiously. 

“ Do not say so,” she uttered, with a burst of tears, so sudden and 
fearful, that I started in alarm; “he came to me in mercy.” The first 
symptom of violent grief that has crept out since her illness, and I, with 
my prided caution, to have caused it ! 

“Mr. St. John came to you in mercy!” I stammered, not knowing . 
what in the world to say. 

“ The wretchedness, the crushed spirit, the breaking heart: you know 
not what I go through, day by day, night by night. There is no ces- 
sation ; it is one never-ending, lively anguish.” 

She seemed inclined to speak, and it struck me it would be well to 
encourage it, and did so. Was I right? Goodness knows. But there’s 
an old saying, that “ to talk of griefs lessens their intensity.” 

“ How you must hate Mr. St. John !” I said. 

‘‘Hate him! Oh, Mary! to lay my weary head once more upon his 
breast ; to whisper to him that I forgive him all; to hear him speak to 
me loving words, as of old, and say that he forgives—night and day I 
yearn for this, knowing that it can never be.” 

She was strangely excited, her eyes glistening, her cheeks a burning 
crimson, and her white, fragile, feverish hands fastened upon mine. 

“Your love for him must have been great.” 

“Tt was indeed. Mary! I ask myself sometimes if any ever loved as 


I loved. And now he is with another!” 
“ And you do nothing but brood over this misery. I fear, Adeline, 


it is deeper than we suspect.” 

“Deeper! It is such that you can form no idea of. If my heart could 
be laid bare before you, and you saw the wretchedness there as it really 
is, it would appear to you all as the mania of one insane; and to him 
like the rest.” 


*“¢ And yet you say this anguish has come to you in mercy !” 
“Tt has—it has. I see it all now. How else should I have been 


reconciled to die ?”’ 
“ Adeline, you may not die,” I exclaimed. 


not be said you died of a broken heart.” 

“ Broken heart !” interrupted Adeline, quickly, “‘ what are you think- 
ing of, Mary Carr? Hearts don’t break so easily. It is my bodily 
illness that is killing me. The doctors said, last spring, they feared 
nothing could save me. A respite was granted me ; nothing more.” 

‘“‘ Had things turned out more happily for you, you might have lived 
on to old age.” 

“Never. The germs of consumption must have been in me from the 
first. You school-girls used to tell me I inherited all the Exiglish charac- 
teristics, and consumption, I suppose, came with the rest.” 

30¢h.—A note from Miss de Beaufoy yesterday morning, saying she 
was coming to see us, her mother being better, and in the course of the 
day she arrived. We had a little quiet soirée in the evening; the first 
approach to gaiety and gay looks in the house since Adeline’s illness. 
Aunt Agnes, in the plenitude of her delight at the improvement visible 
in Adeline, limped down, poor lady, in a splendid canary-coloured silk 
dress, all standing on end with richness. Who should come in, unex- 
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y, after tea, but Monsieur le Comte Le Coq de Monty! (I do love, 
ike the good Vicar of Wakefield, to give that whole name—Z, not Miss 
Carr.) Business with the Sous-Préfet brought him to Boulogne. He 
inquired, very mal a propos, whether we had recently seen or heard of 
Mr. St. John; and while we were opening our mouths, and deliberating 
what to say, Rose, always apt and ready, took upon herself evasively to 
answer that he was in England, at Castle-Wafer. Adeline’s face was 
turned away, but the rest of the family looked glum enough. De 
Monty, very unconsciously, but not the less out of time and tune, entered 
into a flowery oration in praise of Mr. St. John, saying he was the most 
attractive man he ever came in contact with;. which, considering St. 
John is an Englishman, and the Frenchman French, was very great 
ise indeed. 

Dec. 2nd.—She looked so lovely this morning, as she sat in the great 
fauteuil, that I could not forbear an exclamation. But it is all the same 
to her, admiration and indifference; nothing arouses her from that 
dreamy apathy. 

‘Ours is a handsome family,” she observed, in answer. ‘ See how 

od-looking papa is! I have inherited it from him.” 

Not the slightest sign of gratified vanity as she spoke. All that has 

away with Frederick St. John. 

‘Signor de Castella is excessively handsome,’’ I said, “no one can 
deny it; but you are much more so.” 

‘‘The complexion makes a difference,” returned Adeline. ‘‘ Papa is 
pale, sallow you may term it, and in that respect I am like mamma. She 
owes hers, no doubt, to her English origin ; you never saw a Frenchwoman 
with such a complexion, at once brilliant and delicate.” 

I marvelled at her wondrous indifference. ‘ You were formerly suffi- 
ciently conscious of your beauty, Adeline : you seem strangely callous to 
it now.” 

“TI have outlived many feelings that were once strong within me. 
Vanity now for me !” 

“‘Outlived? It isa remarkable term for one of your age.” 

‘Tt is appropriate,” she rejoined, quickly. ‘ In the last few months I 
have aged years.” 

** Adeline! can this be ?” 

‘You have read of hair growing grey in a single night,” she whispered ; 
‘so it was with my feelings. The comparison is suitable enough: they 
became grey. I was in a dream, so blissful that the earth to me was as 
one universal paradise, and I awoke to reality. That awaking added the 
age of a whole life to my heart.” 

‘YT cannot understand this,” I said. And I really can’t. 

** No, you cannot,” Adeline replied. ‘I hope you never will. Self- 
experience alone could enlighten you, nothing else ; not all the books 
and arguments in the world.” 

“ You mean when Mr. St. John went away in anger.’ 

“ Not so,” she murmured, scarcely above her breath. “ When I learnt 
that he loved another.” 

“JT think it is fallacy that idea of yours, Adeline,” I said, determined 
to dispute it for her own sake. ‘“ How could he have cared for Sarah 
Beauclere and for you at the same time ? He could not love you both.” 
“No, he could not,” she said, a vivid, painful flush rising to her cheeks. 
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“ But he knew her first, and he is with her now. Can you draw no de- 
duction ?” 

‘* Not the deduction that he is with her now,” I persisted; “ we don’t 
know where he is.” But I saw I might as well talk to the winds, so 
changed the subject. “‘ Was your sister good-looking, Adeline ?” I next 
asked : anything to turn the conversation. 

“Maria was beautiful,” she replied. ‘‘ We were much alike, resembling 

apa in feature, and mamma in figure and complexion.” 

** And she also died of consumption. What an insidious disease it is! 
How it seems to cling to particular families !” 

‘What is running in your head now, Mary? Maria died of scarlet 
fever. She was delicate, as a child, and I believed they feared she might 
become consumptive. I don’t know what grounds they had to judge by : 
perhaps little other than her fragile loveliness.” 

“ If consumption is fond of attacking great beauties,” was my laughing 
remark, ‘ perhaps Rose will go off in one.” 

‘“‘ Rose !” answered Adeline,—and there was a smile even on her lip— 
“if Rose goes off in anything, it will be in a coach-and-four, with white 
favours.” 

By the way, Rose had a letter this morning from her sister Mary 
Anne, inquiring whether she would return home for Christmas: they are 
going to spend it in Berkshire with old Mrs. Darling. Rose put the letter 
in Adeline’s hand, and asked what should be her answer. 

“You would prefer to go?” remarked Adeline. 

‘TI would prefer to stay,” replied Rose, frankly. “I ws, did hate 
to go poking down to grandmamma’s. It’s fearfully slow down there. 
You know she’s ninety.” 

‘“‘] fear you find this dull,” said Adeline. 

* It’s not so bad as that horrid Berkshire,” brought out Rose. I wish 
I could drill her into politeness. ‘‘ And, indeed,” she went on, “I am 
too anxious about you, Adeline, to think of the dulness. Do you wish 
me to stay ?” 

**] do, indeed. You were with me in happiness; you were with me 
in much misery; stay with me until death.” 

** Death!” cried Rose, cheeringly, ‘“‘ why you are getting well.” 

Madame de Castella came in, and no more was said. Adeline never 
alludes to her state before her mother. 

10th.—Oh, this deceitful disease! all the dreadful weakness has re- 
turned on Adeline. And they had begun to talk of her recovery, even 
the doctors. She lies upon the sofa nearly all day. Madame de Castella, 
who gave way, more than any of us, to deceitful hopes, is again sinking 
with despair and grief. The signor we rarely see, except at dinner; he 
keeps himself shut up in his cabinet. Is it that the sight of his fading 
child is more than he can bear? Reserved and cold in manners as he 
has always been, there is no doubt he is deeply attached to Adeline. 

15th.—Six days, now, since she was out of her room! The cough 
has partially returned, and the medical men insist that she must have 
taken cold. I don’t see how. The two rooms open one into the other, 
and she has not been out of them. 

The first evening she took to her bedroom she was lying en the sofa, 
we thought asleep, when she suddenly asked Rose to sing some English 
songs. Rose went into the next room, leaving the door open, sat down 
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to the instrument, and sang several. Adeline lay with her eyes closed, 
and when I asked her if she liked hearing them, said she had not bese 
listening. 

“ Not been listening!” called out Rose, who had caught the words, in 
the next room, “then I have had all my trouble for nothing. I won’t 
sing again, Adeline, it may be fatiguing you.’ 

“No, no,” was the reply. “I had relapsed, as usual, into a train of 
thought ; I wish I did not. Sing again, Rose.” 

“ You say, only English songs,” observed Rose, “ and I think I have 
come to the end of my stock; all I can semember without the music. 
Stay—what was that long one, so much in request once at school? Do 

ou remember the words, Mary ?” 

“ How am I to know what song you mean ?” 

“Some of us set it to music, a + omg soft chant.. Last spring it was, 
after Adeline had left. You must remember it. It was strummed over 
for everlasting weeks by the whole set of us. It begins thus,” added 
Rose, striking a few chords. 

I adiieaed then. They were lines we saw in a book belonging to 
that Emma Mowbray, an old, torn magazine, which had neither covers 
nor title-page. Some of the girls took a violent fancy to them, and 
somebody —Janet Duff, was it ?—set them to a tune. 

“T have it,” cried Rose, striking boldly into the song. Nearly with 
the first words Adeline rose into a sitting posture, her eyes strained in 
the direction of Rose, though she could not see her, and eagerly 
listening. 

“When woman’s eye grows dim, 
And her cheek paleth ; 
When fades the beautiful, 
Then man’s love faileth. 
He sits not beside her chair, 
Clasps not her fingers, 
Entwines not the damp hair 
That o’er her brow lingers. 
Ile comes but a moment in, 
Though her eye lightens, 
Though the heetie flush 
Feverishly heightens. 

He stays but a moment ne ar, 
While that flush fadeth : 
Though disappointment’s tear 

Her dim eye shadeth. 


He goes from her chamber, straight, 
Into life’s s jostle : : 

He meets, at the very gate, 
Business and bustle. 

He thinks not of her, within, 
Silently sighing, 

He forgets, in that noisy din, 
That. she i is dying.” 


“ There is another verse,” I called out, for Rose had ceased. 

“T know,” she said, “ but I cannot recollect it.” 

“Try, try,” exclaimed Adeline; “ sing it all.” 

Rose looked round, astonished at the anxious tone, as was I. What 
was the matter with her? she who never took interest in anything. 
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“‘ Mary Carr,” said Rose, “do you recollect the last verse ?”’ 

“* Not a word of it.” 

Rose struck the notes of the chant upon the piano, murmuring some 
words to herself, and stopping now and then. Presently she burst out, 
something after the manner of an improvisatrice, 


«* And, when the last scene’s o’er, 
And cold, cold her cheek, 
His mind’s all despair, 
And his heart like to break. 
But, a few months on, 
—His constancy to prove— 
He forgets her who is gone, 
And seeks another love.” 


“They are not exactly the original ones,” said Rose, “ but they will 


do.” 

‘“‘ They will do, they will do,” murmured Adeline, falling back on the 
sofa. ‘ Sing it all again, Rose.” 

And every evening since has this song been sung two or three times 
over to please her. What is it she sees in it ? 

23rd.—I fear the day of life is about to close for Adeline. All the 
ominous symptoms of the disease have returned: pain oppresses her con- 
tinually, and now she experiences a difficulty in breathing. Ah, Mr. 
St. John, if you were to come now and comfort her with all your love, as 
of yore, you could not restore her to health, or prolong her life by one 
single day. How strange it is we never hearof him! Is he in London? 
—is he at Castle- Wafer ?—is he abroad ?—where is he ? 

26th.—It is astonishing how Madame de Castella continues to cheat 
herself as to Adeline’s state. Or, rather, make believe to cheat herself, 
like the children at their play. She was determined there should be 
only one dinner-table aeaalin, Christmas-day ; so it was laid in the 
drawing-room, and Adeline went in, the nurse and Louise making a 
show of dressing her up for it. But all the dress, and the dinner, and 
ceremony could not conceal the truth—that she was dying. Madame de 
Castella was in most wretched spirits ; her silent tears fell, in spite of 
her efforts, with every morsel she put into her mouth. M. de Castella 
was gloomy and reserved ; but latterly he has never been otherwise. 
Had it not been for Rose, there would have been no attempt at conversa- 
tion ; but Rose, with all her faults, is a downright treasure in society, 
always gay, or appearing so. We gathered round the fire after dinner, 
Rose cracking filberts for us all. 

“Do you remember our Christmas dinner last year?” she said to 
Adeline. 

‘““ At Madame de Nino’s. Quite well.” 

“ And our sly draw, at night, at Janet Duff’s cards, and the French 
marigold falling, as usual, to you ?” 

Adeline answered by a faint gesture, it may have been of assent, it 
may have been of denial, and Rose bit her repentant tongue. She had 
spoken without reflection : does she ever speak with it? 

29th.—A dark, murky day has this been, but one of event for Adeline. 
The lights were brought in early in the afternoon, for Rose was reading 
to her, and it grew too dusk to see. It was the second volume of a new 
English novel, and Rose was so deeply interested in it, that when Susanne 
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came in with a letter for her, she told her to “ put it down anywhere,” 
and read on. 

“Not-so,” said Adeline, looking eagerly up; ‘open your letter first. 
Who is it from ?” 

“From Mary Anne, of course: Margaret never writes to me, and 
mamma but seldom,” replied Rose, breaking the seal. And, not to lose 
time, she read it out at once. 

“My peak Rose,—We arrived here on Christmas-eve, but I have 
found no time to write to you till now. Grandmamma is breaking fast ; 
it is apparent to us all: she has aged much in the past twelvemonthis. 
She was disappointed you did not make one of us, and particularly hopes 
you have grown steady, and endeavour to acquire the reserve of manner 
essential to a gentlewoman.” (‘ Or an old maid,” ejaculated Rose, in a 
parenthesis.) ‘Frank joined us here on Christmas morning : he has 
only got leave for three weeks. He reports Ireland—the part he is now 
quartered in—as being in a shocking state. For my part, I never listen 
to anything he may have to say about such a set of savages. Frank 
lays down the law beautifully—says he only wishes they would make him 
viceroy for a spell, he’d do this, and he’d do that. I don’t doubt he does 
wish it. 

‘In your last letter you ask about Mr. Frederick St. John ” Rose 
looked off, and hesitated; but Adeline’s flushed, eager gaze, the parted 
lips, the breathless interest, told her there was nothing for it but to con- 
tinue. ‘We have met him occasionally in London lately; the last time 
was at one of the Dowager Revel’s assemblies—very crowded it was. It 
was whispered last year that he was ruined, obliged to leave the country, 
and I don’t know what. People ought to be punished for inventing such 
falsehoods. Instead of being ruined, he enjoys a splendid income, and 
has not a single debt in the world. It is reported that his brother has 
made over to him Castle- Wafer, which I should think to be only a report. 
He is again the shadow of Sarah Beauclerc, and everybody thinks it will 
inevitably be a match. I and Margaret are a little surprised that he has 
never asked after you, considering you saw so much of him last summer 
in France; but he never has. Grandmamma desires her love, and 
says——”’ 

I had to dart forward and raise Adeline on her pillows. The dreadful 
emotion that she would have concealed was struggling with her will for 
mastery. Once more the burning red spot we thought gone for ever 
shone on her hollow cheeks, and her hands were fighting with the air, and 
the breath had stopped. 

“Oh, Adeline!” cried Rose, pushing me aside without ceremony, and 
supporting her herself, “forgive, forgive me! Indeed I did not know 
what there was in the letter till I had entered upon the words : I did not 
know his name was mentioned. What is to be done, Mary? this excite- 
ment is enough to kill her. La garde, la garde!” called out Rose in 
terror; “ que faut-il faire? Mademoiselle se trouve malade !” 

The nurse glided up to us with a rapid step ; but, with the regaining 
of her breath, Adeline’s self-possession returned to her. “It is nothing,” 
she panted ; “only a spasm.” And down she sank on her pillow, whispering 
for them to remove the lights. 

* Into the next room—for a little while—they hurt my eyes.” 
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The nurse went out with the tapers, one in each hand, and I knelt 
down by the sofa. 

‘What of your deductions now, Mary?” she whispered, after a while, 
referring to a former conversation. ‘‘ He is with his early love, and I am 
here, dying.” 

“‘ Adeline,” I said, “have you no wish to see him again?” Did I do 
wrong in asking it ? 

She turned her face to the wall and did not answer. 

“I know that you parted in anger, but it all seems to me a great 
mystery. Whatever cause he may have had for estranging himself, I 
did not think Mr. St. John was one to forsake you in this heartless way, 
with the grave so near.” 

“He forsook me in health,” she said, hollowly, “and you might admit 
there was an excuse for him if you knew all. But—all this time—never 
to make inquiry after me—never to seek to know if I am dead, or alive, 
or married to another ! Whilst to hear of him, to see him, I would forfeit 
what life is left to me.” 

New Year’s Day.—And a fearful commotion the house has been in, by 
way of welcome. This morning Adeline was taken alarmingly worse ; 
we thought she was dying, and doctors, priests, friends, and servants 
jostled each other in the sick-chamber, for possession. ‘The doctors gained 
it, and expelling us all in a body, enforced quiet. She will not die yet, 
they say, if she is allowed tranquillity, not for some days, perhaps weeks, 
but will rally again. I think they are right, for she is much better this 
evening. Adeline is nineteen to-day. This time last year! this time 
last year! it was the scene and hour of her brilliant ball-night. How 
things have changed since then ! 

Yesterday Adeline showed her hands to young H It has struck 
her as being very singular that their nails should have turned white. It 
strikes me so too. He seemed to intimate that it was a very uncommon 
occurrence, but said he had seen it happen from intense anxiety of mind. 
“ Which,” he added, ‘‘cannot be your case, my dear Mademoiselle de 
Castella.” Adeline hastily drew her hands under the blue silk coverlet, 
and spoke of something else. 

January 5th.—‘Could you not wheel the chair into the other room, 
to the window?” Adeline asked suddenly to-day. ‘ I should like to look 
out on the world once more.”’ 

Louise glanced round at me, and I at the nurse, not knowing what to 
do. But the nurse made no objection, and she and Louise wheeled the 
large chair, with as little motion as possible, to one of the drawing-room 
windows, and then raised her up, and supported her while she stood. 

It was no cheering prospect that she gazed upon. A slow, mizzling 
rain was falling; the snow, fast melting on the house-tops, was running 
down in streams of water, and patches of snow lay in the streets, but 
they were fast turning into mud and slop. Through an open space a 
glimpse of the distant country was obtained, and there the snow lay 
bleak, white, and dreary. What few people were passing in the street 
hurried along under large cotton umbrellas, some as red and round as 
Louise’s, the women with their heads tied up in blue and yellow kerchiefs. 
“Dreary, dreary!” she murmured as she gazed; “dreary and’ void of 
hope, as my later life has been !” 

Old Madame G ’s cook came out of their house with an earthen 
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n, and placed it underneath the spout to catch the water. “Is that 
MadameG herself?” cried Adeline, watching the movement. “Where 
can her two servants be ?” 

“It’s nobody but old Nannette, with white bows in her cap,” said 
Louise, laughing. “ Mademoiselle’s eyes are deceiving her.” 

“Js not that M. de Fraconville?” resumed Adeline, pointing to a 

ntleman who had just come in view, round the opposite corner. 

“ Something must have taken your eyesight to-day, Adeline,” ex- 
claimed Rose, who was at the other window; “it’s a head and half too 
tall for M. de Fraconville.” 

“You say right,” meekly sighed Adeline; “my sight is dim, and 
looking on the white snow has rendered it more so. Get me back again.” 
It will be her last look at out-door life. 

They wheeled her back to the other room, and settled her comfortably 
on her chair, near the fire, her head on the pillows and her feet on a 
footstool. Rose followed, and took up a light work to read to her. 

‘‘ Not that,” said Adeline, motioning away the volume in Rose’s hands; 
‘it is time I had done with such. There is ANOTHER Book there, Rose.” 

In coming in from church last Sunday, I laid my Bible and Prayer- 
book down in Adeline’s room, and forgot them. It was towards these 
she pointed. Rose took up the Bible. 

“* Where shall I read?” she asked, sitting down. Adeline could not 
tell her. The one was nearly as ignorant as the other. The Bible, to 
Adeline, has been a sealed book, and Rose never opens it but as a matter 
of form. Rose turned over its leaves in indecision. “So many chapters !” 
she whispered to me, pleadingly. ‘‘ ‘Tell me which to fix upon.” 

“Take the Prayer-book,” interrupted Adeline, “and read me your 
Service for the Burial of the Dead.” Rose found the place at once, for 
she knew it was close to the Marriage Service, and began : 

‘*¢]T am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord: he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die.’ ” 

There she stopped, for the tears were falling, and she could not see 
the page; and, just then, Miss de Beaufoy came into the room, and saw 
what Rose was reading. For the first time, in our hearing, she inter- 
fered, beseeching Adeline to remember she was a Roman Catholic, and 
recommending that a priest should be sent for. 

“Dear Aunt Agnes,” exclaimed Adeline, impressively, “ when you 
shall be as near to death as I am, you will see the fallacy of these 
earthly differences, how worse than useless they must appear in the sight 
of our universal Father. There is but one Heaven, and I believe it is of 
little moment which form of worship we pursue, so that we pray and 
strive earnestly in it to arrive there. I shall be none the worse for lis- 
tening to the prayers from this English book: they are all truth and 
beauty, and they soothe me. The priests will come later.” 

A bold avowal for a Roman Catholic, and Agnes de Beaufoy crossed 
herself as she left the room. Rose read the Burial Service to the end. 

And so, existence hanging as it were upon a thread, the days still 
struggle on. 

Theré will be no more extracts from this young lady’s diary. And 
indeed but little more of anything, for the history, like Adeline’s life, 
draws near its close. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS, 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


THE WARS, AND APPREHENSIONS OF INVASION, IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Tue last century was a peculiarly pugnacious one—our grandfathers 
were very fond of fighting! In 1701, they began a war with France, 
which, although patched up with a treaty of peace for a time, continued, 
with very little intermission, till the peer | of the century; in 1718, they 
had a quarrel with Spain, which kept the two countries at a greater or 
less degree of enmity for years; in 1715, the rebellion of the Jacobites 
began, and cannot be said to have been put down till the signal rout of 
their forces in 1745-6; in 1741, our troops were fighting in Flanders ; 
in 1753, they were fighting the French and Indians in America; in 1777, 
they were fighting eur own colonists in America ; in 1793, they were 
fighting in the Netherlands ; and 1799 found them fighting in India : 
to say nothing of a little boxing in the Mediterranean, the Baltic, and 
the Nile; in fact, they were always fighting. Then as for invasions! 
they were looked for in every hour of the day and night: our grand- 
fathers might have been said to have slept under arms. Spain landed 
her three hundred troops in Scotland; in 1743, France threatened an 
invasion ; in 1745, the Scottish and French allies did invade ; and, in 
1750, the government prepared for a French invasion. And these 
symptoms of combativeness made words quite familiar to the public ear, 
which we hope now are becoming obsolete and of obscure meaning, 
such as privateers, letters of marque, convoys, press-gangs, kidnappers, 
bounties, militia, volunteers, &c., &c. 

In the uncertainty attending the movements of the foes with which 
Old England had to contend, it was, of course, a wise poliey that dictated 
the caution and preparation for anything in the shape of an invasion, 
which were exercised so warily by the government; but the state of 
suspense and sense of insecurity which the constant apprehension of 
debarkation of French or Spanish troops upon our shores was the means 
of generating, displayed itself sometimes in the most ludicrous aspects. 
The roll of a mountebank’s drum in the streets, or the firing off of their 
loaded guns by the homeward-bound Indiamen coming up the river 
Thames, were sometimes mistaken for the tocsins of alarm, and the loyal 
citizen flew to his musket, to defend his native land. Labouring under 
the constant expectation of a descent upon our coasts, the government 
had look-out men stationed, and beacon-fires prepared along it. One of 
the former spread a panic through the South Eastern counties in 1758, 
by announcing the appearance of a hostile fleet approaching the mouth 
of the Thames. Two Dutch hoys were observed from the Downs, and 
mistaken by the lieutenant of the look-out ship for Frenchmen. The 
commodore was apprised of the fact, and gave chase to them, in the 
mean while sending off an express to London announcing the approach 
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of the French squadron in the Channel, and the courier circulating the 
momentous news as he flew along, drew forth the local bands of militia 
and loyal volunteers, and created great alarm in London. 

Without particularising the different measures which this apprehension 
called forth—as camps in Hyde Park, and fortifications of the coast, 
which are incidental to times of trouble—we may advert to the rage 
which the people themselves displayed for playing at soldiers. In 1757, 
an act was passed for raising a militia for the national protection, and 
although we are not disposed to weary the reader with statistics, it may 
serve to show on what scale this force was organised, if we give the 
number of privates which each county was required to furnish to it : 





Bedfordshire ............+ss000s we. 400 | Oxfordshire .............. weetevedeees 560 
RENNES 5 i. a. 0s sovecssvevooveeses 560 | Rutlandshire .........-..ccercccevess 120 
Buckinghamshire.,............0006 CBO | RB ORRRIC. 20.0000. .cevesccvceevesves 640 
Cambridgeshire .............sss+00 480 | Somersetshire ...............ssseeees 840 
Cheshire and Chester ............+. 560 | Southampton, county and town.. 960 
ll ht 640 | Stafford and Lichfield.............. 560 
ER eee nee 960 
DORI FONE; 0 000s0000s.ccccveesceces EDT MRICS. . wrdse stews esevsscesovseveses 800 
Devonshire and Exon.............. De INE Si din tint. wasieoownieevedesss 800 
Dorsetshire and Poole............. 640 | Warwickshire and Warwick...... 640 
PERO 5.0050 ccc0ee vecsevveees sweeewe 400 | Westmoreland..,............cceeeees 240 
SE ee eee — |) _ Stee 800 
Gloucestershire and Bristol .....: 960 | Worcestershire and Worcester... 560 
Horefordshire.......0..00secssesseeee 480 | Yorkshire, West Riding........... 1240 
EEE 560 | Ditto, North ditto.................. 720 
Huntingdonshire.............eceeee 320 | Ditto, Hull, and East ditto....... 400 
Kent and Canterbury.....,........ 960 | Anglesea ...........cceccseeees veiwttiie 80 
Lanoashire.........ssc+cccsscvecsees 800 | Brecknockshire .........ssssssss000 160 
Leicestershire.............ssseccecess 560 | Cardiganshire............cscseeseeees 120 
Lincolnshire and Lincoln......... 1200 | Carmarthenshire and town....... 200 
Middlesex (Tower Hamlets)...... 1160 | Carnarvonshire ..........0c.eceeeees 80 
| er 1600 | Denbighshire ..............ceecseeees 280 
Monmouthshire..............0c0008. Se. ee 120 
Norfolk and Norwich .............. 960 Glamorganshire................0000. 360 
Northamptonshire.................. 640 | Merionethshire ..................06 80 
Nort bastbealenl, Newcastle, and | Montgomeryshire .............0.+. 240 

esl dh. ivevessssenysencernve 560 | PRRTEAEEND 6 ccvevsveewscconveesss 160 
Nottinghamshire and Notting- | EEE dinie<cneicencsdnteccousss 120 


Sait hlatlsivnksccedeoseavveeune 480 | 





Making a force of 32,000 privates, who were to be employed in home 

service only, and to be amenable for the most part to the civil authority. 

By a later act of parliament, parties “drawn for the militia” were allowed 

to find substitutes, and regular agencies were formed for this purpose, the 

premium in 1795 being 7s. 6d. or 10s. 6d. each, and subsequently, by an 

= “ny passed in 1779, the militia force throughout the kingdom was 
oubled. 

Horace Walpole speaks of the review of the militia, in 1759, by the 
king in person, in Hyde Park, and, alluding to Lord Orford, their colonel, 
describes the uniform of their officers as “ scarlet, faced with black, buff 
waistcoat, and gold buttons.” 

In addition to the militia were the corps of yolunteers—the Loyal 
Westminster Volunteers, the Light Horse Volunteers, and local bodies 
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in every district in the country—in which the most quiet professions and 

cific trades armed themselves toa man. The attorney-general threw 
Seon his pen and took up the sword at the head of the Temple Volun- 
teers, and Charles Kemble began to think of playing the warrior in 
earnest in the Westminster Volunteers. The king reviewed them in 
great form—the fields were crowded with uniforms of grey, blue, red, or 
green, distinguishing the several troops—the streets bristled with muskets 
and rifles on the respective “ field-days”—and, on Sundays, the volunteers 
marched to their parish church with their band of martial music at their 
head. 

Many an honest tradesman owed his downfal to this warlike mania. 
First came an outlay for the uniform—an expensive uniform it was too, 
by the way ; then a was a charge for the cleaning of the arms and 
accoutrements ; then, decked out in full regimentals, our tradesman had 
to repair on stated days to exercise, and thus the shop was deserted, and 
business dwindled down till the ardent volunteer appeared in the Gazette, 
not, be it understood, in the list of Military Promotions, but in that of 
“¢ B——pts.” Cheerful times they were, nevertheless—the sun shining, 
the band playing, the colours flying, and ecstatic urchins shouting from 
very joy, while the valiant sons of Mercury, Thespis, Themis, and Saint 
Crispin—adopted for the nonce by Mars—went through their exercise. 
But, ye gods of war and victory, watch over and guide them, lest yon 
second Marlborough, who retails rushlights and red-herrings in Shore- 
ditch, or that gaudy sergeant—born to rival Wolfe—who is a dealer in 
tripe and trotters, betray his calling, and talk about business and the 
shop! Direct their evolutions, or perchance the tailor, who never handled 
a heavier weapon than a needle, may ground his musket upon his com- 
rade’s toe, and prevent his “ standing at ease ;” or the cheesemonger next 
to him may singe the whiskers of his commanding officer with the charge 
he is cramming into the barrel of his gun! The duty and the danger are 
over, and now, off to the dinner of your corps, brave volunteers! You 
have distinguished yourselves, gentlemen, to-day, and might have distin- 
guished yourselves much more, had an enemy dared to face you—your 
country thanks you. Talk of an enemy, indeed! Ha! ha! It was probabl 
from respect to your prowess—possibly from other causes—that the French 
never honoured us with a visit, and that, at the conclusion of the war, 
your forces were disbanded without having had a skirmish with the foe, 
notwithstanding the many alarms of invasion which had drawn you 
shivering—with cold, and chattering—of glory, from your beds and 
counters. ; 

But the volunteers must not be laughed at; independent of the vanity 
which may have enlisted some into their ranks, there was, it must not be 
denied, a spirit of patriotism abroad, and an enthusiastic determination 
among all classes to defend their hearths and homes against the foe. 

The same noble spirit was evinced in the subscriptions set on foot by 
the City of London, in 1759, for granting bounties to seamen and lands- 
men who would join the king’s service, in addition to the offer of the 
freedom of the City to them, after a service of three years, or at the con- 
clusion of the war, if it were brought to a close earlier; and in the sub- 
scription started by the Grand Jury of Suffolk for building a | of the 
line, in 1782, which soon amounted to seventeen thousand five hundred 
pounds! It was the same noble spirit that actuated other cities and 
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boroughs to follow the example of London, and offer similar “ bounties;” 
and, in 1798, it again showed itself in the shape of “ free gifts” to the 

vernment for the protection of the country. On January the 30th, 
1798, the king presented 908: emg o pounds out of his privy purse 
as a “free gift;” in September, the managers of several provincial 
theatres gave a benefit for the same fund on the first and last nights of 
the season ; in the same month, a subscription opened by the Bank of 
England amounted to nearly two hundred thousand pounds: and the 
total amount thus voluntarily raised was a million and a half sterling by 
the 28th of September! 

The bounties offered by government were, in 1782—for every able 
seaman, five pounds ; ordinary seamen, fifty shillings each; and able- 
bodied landsmen, thirty shillings ; which was increased in the same year 
by an additional bounty offered by the East India Company, of three 
guineas each to able seamen, two guineas to ordinary seamen, and a 

inea and a half to landsmen, to the number of two thousand of each 
class. At the same court, this munificent company ordered three 
74-gun ships to be built and presented to the king’s service. The 
highest bounty ever known, amounted, in 1798, to thirteen pounds: 
namely, five pounds from government, two pounds from the city of Lon- 
don, two pounds from the Charter House, two pounds from the Trinity 
House, and two pounds from the Jockey Club. 

But there were other less constitutional, but still necessary, ways 
resorted to for raising the forces and the supplies. Additional taxes 
were imposed upon every imaginable luxury, and additional duties upon 
articles of consumption not absolutely necessary. 

In 1787, the duty on shops, or “ Shop tax,” returned to the revenue 
no smaller a sum than one hundred and eight thousand pounds, of which 
Scotland paid eight hundred; London and Westminster, forty-two 
thousand ; Bath and Bristol, one thousand; and the other cities, towns, 
&c., of England, fifty-seven thousand. 

In 1798, the following list of Assessed Taxes is given on the face of 
the Collector’s receipt : 

Commutation Tax. 
Old Window Tax. 
House ‘Tax. 
Additional Duty on Inhabited Houses. 
Male Servant. 
Additional Duty on ditto. 
Horse for Riding, &c. 
Additional Duty on ditto. 
Further Additional Duty on ditto. 
Horse for Agriculture, &c. 
Additional Duty on ditto. 
Carriage with Four Wheels. 
Carriage with Two Wheels. 
Taxed Cart. 
Dog. 
Twenty per Cent. on the above Taxes. 
Stamp for Receipts. 
Clock. 
Gold Watch. 
Silver or Metal Watch. 
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The abuses which had crept into the regular army by this time would 
scarcely be credited were they not recorded by an eutheaty so trustworthy 
as Sir Walter Scott, who thus describes them in an article occasioned by 
the death of the Duke of York, in the Edinburgh Weekly Journal of 
January the 10th, 1827: 

** No science was required on the part of the candidate for a commis- 
sion in the army: no term of service as a cadet, no previous experience 
whatever—the promotion went on equally unimpeded ; the boy let loose 
from school last week might, in the course of a month, be a field-officer, 
if his friends were disposed to be liberal of money and influence. Others 
there were against whom there could be no complaint for want of length 
of service, although it might be difficult to see how their experience was 
improved by it. It was no uncommon thing for a commission to be 
obtained for a child in the cradle ; and, when he came from college, the 
fortunate youth was at least a lieutenant of some standing by dint of 
fair promotion. To sum up this catalogue of abuses, commissions were 
in some instances bestowed upon young ladies, when pensions could not 
be had. We knew ourselves one fair dame who drew the pay of captain 
in the Dragoons, and was, probably, not much less fit for the service 
than some who, at that period, actually dia duty; for, as we have said, 
no knowledge of any kind was demanded from the young officers: if 
they desired to improve themselves in the elemental parts of their pro- 
fession, there were no means open, either of direction or instruction. But, 
as a zeal for knowledge rarely exists where its attainment brings no 
credit or advantage, the gay young men who adopted the military profes. 
sion were easily led into the fashion of thinking that it was pedantry to 
be master even of the routine of the exercise which they were obliged to 
perform. An intelligent sergeant whispered from time to time the word 
of command, which his captain would have been ashamed to have known 
without prompting, and thus the duty of the field-day was huddled over 
rather than performed.” 

We also have living portraits embalmed in the works of Smollett and 
Fielding, which show the state, not only of the army, but also of the 
navy and the church—witness their Weazels and Bowlings, their Trulli- 
bers and Shuftles. 

The severity exercised in the army at this time was excessive, although 
certainly justified to some extent by the necessity of preserving discipline 
during the wars; but what could the poor private expect from such officers 
as Scott has described, full of caprice and arrogance enhanced by sud- 
denly finding themselves in a position to command, and void of experience 
or knowledge of their duties? We find, in 1784, a Captain Kenneth 
Mackenzie, commander of a fort in Africa, so zealous on this point, 
that on a prisoner, one Kenneth Murray Mackenzie, a deserter, effecting 
his escape, he ordered the sentry who was on duty at the time to receive 
fifteen hundred lashes, and, on the runaway being found, he was, by the 
orders of his captain, tied to a cannon and blown to pieces. It is but 
justice to add, that the captain was, on December the 10th, 1784, tried 
at the Old Bailey, and convicted of the murder. 

To secure hands for the army and navy, bodies of men were organised 
in addition to the ordinary recruiting service, namely, “ kidnappers” for 
the army, and “ press-gangs” to obtain recruits for the navy. 
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The kidnappers were not kept so much for the regular army—it was 
the East India Company’s agents who had regular depots in town read 
to receive the victims. ‘That this service was not very lawfully performed, 
we may judge by the complaints made of the practices resorted to in 
these crimping-houses. Thus, a man was found dead in Chancery-lane, 
when it was discovered that he had met his death in attempting to escape 
through the skylight of an East Indian depét for recruits; at another 
time mysterious funerals at night were noticed in Saint Bride’s chureh- 
yard, in Fleet-street, and, no euteies being made in the register, it was 
found upon inquiry that the bodies were brought from another depdt in 
the neighbourhood, where numbers of recruits who had been kidnapped 
were imprisoned, previous to a secret shipment to India. Even De Foe, 
on a journey into the West of England, only escaped by stratagem from 
an attempt made to kidnap him. 

But we will give a specimen of the proceedings of the kidnappers from 
the British Gazette and Sunday Monitor of August the 4th, 1782 

“ Wednesday evening one of the most horrid scenes was eae 
near Leicester-fields that ever disgraced any civilised country. A young 
lad was perceived running from thence towards the Hay market, and two 
or three fellows running after him, crying, “ Stop thief!” Some of the 
passengers no sooner stopped him as sack, than he told them he was no 
thief, but had been kidnapped by his pursuers, who had chained him in a 
eellar with about nine more, in order to be shipped off for India; and 
that he had made his escape so far by mere desperation, swearing he 
would run the first through with a penknife he held open in his hand. 
The youth was instantly liberated, and the whole fury of the populace 
fell on his kidnapping pursuers, one of whom was heartily ducked in the 
Mews pond. All the remaining youths were taken from the place of 
confinement, by the intervention of the populace. Those robbers of 
human flesh, it seems, not only intoxicate country lads till they can con- 
fine them, but have been known to stop people i in the streets, and carry 
them to their horrid dens under the various pretences of [their] being 
deserters, pickpockets, &c. They likewise attend register offices, and 
hire raw youths there for servants, whom they immediately confine, and 
sell them either to the military or to the India kidnapping contractors. 
The master of this infamous house behaved in a most insolent manner 
before Justice Hyde, and was committed to the watchhouse black-hole 
till this day at eleven o'clock, when he is to be re-examined.” 

We learn two facts from this extract. In the first place, it is gratifying 
to observe that the system of kidnapping was not openly recognised, but 
seems to have been treated as unlawful: and, by another passage we find 
that it was not only for the East Indian military service that it was 
resorted to, but that the wretched victims were sometimes sold into a kind 
of slavery. The practice still continued also of kidnapping and selling 
country youths to the captains of trading vessels to America, who again 
disposed of them for a series of years to planters in Pennsylvania and the 
other North American colonies, where their condition of bondage has 
been feelingly told in the well-known “ Adventures of an Unfortunate 
Young Nobleman.” 

A very similar occurrence to that quoted happened in the same neigh- 
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bourhood, six years afterwards, and is thus recorded in the Craftsman 
of January the 5th, 1788: 

“ Saturday evening, about nine o'clock, a most uncommon scene 
presented itself near Charing Cross, viz., a young man about eighteen, in 
his shirt, with a hot poker in his hand, running fall speed, and two 
crimps pursuing him, crying out ‘ Murder!’ and ‘ “Stop thief It seems 
the lad being obstreperous, had been put to bed about eight o’elock for 
ane, but that after forcing open the chamber door, he rushed into the 

—— and seizing the poker that was then in the fire, defended him- 

f against upwards “of a dozen crimps and others, some of whom were 
nedh bruised. The lad was stopped in Saint Martin’s-lane, but soon 
rescued by the populace, who had the additional satisfaction of seei 
one of the kidnappers severely drubbed by a butcher, who, it seems, hel 
heen in a similar situation with the young lad but 2 short time ago. The 
former had been met with coming out of a register office, and trepanned 
under the pretence of carrying a letter to the house where he had been 
detained.” 

After this, we may almost reco ncile ourselves to the milder atrocities of 
the press-gangs, which picked up merchant-seamen (whose w ages—from 
45s. to 55s. per month in 1776—from the scarcity of them, were high in 

prone on with the rates in the royal navy ) and, ev en, if the press were 
“ hot,” landsmen were seized and carried off, if in London, to the 
aie off the Tower, for the naval service. Such paragraphs as the one 
we here copy from the ‘‘ Historical Chronicle” of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for February, 1754, were at that time common : 

‘Impress warrants being issued out, the press was very brisk at 
Cowes, and in the harbour, and a great many useful hands were 
picked up.” 

Another extract from Liloyd’s Evening Post and English Chronicle 
of January the 29th, 1777, will show that there existed some competition 
between the press-gangs and the kidnappers : , 

‘“‘ Yesterday a terrible atfray happened at a public-house near Ratcliffe 
Highway between a party of kidn: appers and a press-gang. The quarrel 
arose about enlisting a man that had been at sea, who, upon his discovering 
to a sailor, then drinking in the house, the artifices made use of to trepan 
him, and deelaring his preferring the sea to the land service, the honest 

tar went for a press-gang, who soon decided the quarrel by giving the 
kidnappers a hearty drubbing.” 

These press-gangs were sometimes of still greater service; the following 
is no isolated case : 

“On Friday night, a press-gang, having received intelligence of a 
house near Poplar, where the thieves skulk till the evening, when they 
commence their depredations, went very unexpectedly, and surrounded 
the house, from which they took seventeen, and carried them away to 
the tender at the Tower.”— Old British Spy, September the 21st, 1782. 

The pathetic scenes attendant upon this necessary but arbitrary method 
of manning the navy were very frequent: the sailor who had just 
returned from a long voyage was subject to be torn from his family and 
shipped off to a longer cruise or a foreign station ; homeward-bound tien 
coming up the Channel, were boarded and their crews carried away, only 
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a sufficient number of hands being left to navigate the vessel ; families 
were left to bewail the sudden abstraction of a husband, a father, a son, 
or a brother; women, with large families left unprovided for, to be 
received in the streets, the workhouse, or the gaol. 

In the neighbourhood of the seaports, contests might frequently be 
seen going on between a press-gang, headed by a petty officer, and a 
merchant-seaman, or perhaps a landsman; loud altercations in the streets 
between the press-gang and some sailor who claimed to be a master, 
mate, or apprentice, but who had not got the papers with him which 
exempted him ; and, in some obscure garret in a sailor’s lodging-house, 
Jack Tar might be seen, in expectation of the visit of a press-gang, 
heating a poker in the fire to a them a warm reception. 

But, even when overpowered by numbers, and carried off, disarmed 
and pinioned, to the depdt, Jack did not always give up hope or resistance. 
Here are two instances, the first from the Annual Register for 1759 : 

“ May 14th.—Thirty impressed men on board at ender at Sunderland 
forcibly made their escape. The bravery of the leader is remarkable, 
who, being hoisted upon deck by his followers, wrested the halbert from 
the sentinel on duty, and, with one hand defended himself, while, with 
the other, he let down a ladder into the hold, for the rest to come up, 
which they did, and overpowered the crew.’ 

“ June 22nd.—Was the hottest press for seamen on the Thames that 
has been known since the war began—zo regard being paid to protections 
—and upwards of two hundred swept away. The crew of the Prince of 
Wales, a letter of marque ship, stood to their arms, and saved themselves 
by their resolution.”"—Annual Register for 1758. 

The royal navy, with all its impressed forces, was not considered 
sufficient to secure the safety of the British mercbantmen, and, though 
whole fleets of vessels were compelled to wait at the outports till a 
frigate came to protect or “ convoy” them on their voyage, and had to 
lie again for a convoy to ¢ ee them back, French or Spanish men-of- 
war would often carry off some richly -freighted Indiaman, and the 
commanders of the convoy would find one occasionally missing from their 
flock, which had sailed too wide away in the night, and been carried 
into port by the foe. ‘To retaliate in the same coin, the government 
permitted private individuals to fit out vessels for the purpose of making 
reprisals, and, as they would now aud then capture a valuable ship and 
cargo, it was not an unprofitable speculation, and was eagerly entered 
into, either by individuals or “ Reprisal Societies.” These privateers, 
and “ letters of marque,” as they were called from the licenses furnished 
to them, seem to have been slightly given to piratical practices, as in the 
following instance, reported in the Annual Register for 1759 : 

“ April 3rd.—Two gentlemen, passengers from Holland, landed at 
Margate. They affirm they were in the evening boarded in sight of the 
North Foreland, by an English privateer cutter, whose crew, in disguise, 
confined the captain and crew of their vessel in the cabin, and then 
plundered it of goods to the value of two thousand pounds, demanded the 
captain’s money, and took what the passengers had.”’ 

In 1758, the number of privateers was so great that scarcely a French 
ship dare leave the harbours, and in the absence of legitimate prizes, they 
attacked and plundered the vessels of neutral countries. Thus, “a 
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Dutch vessel,” says Smollett, “ having on board the baggage and 
domestics of the Marquis de Pignatelli, ambassador from the court of 
Spain te the King of Denmark, was boarded three times successively by 
the crews of three different privateers, who forced the hatches, rummaged 
the hold, broke open and rifled the trunks of the ambassador, insulted 
and even cruelly bruised his officers, stripped his domestics, and carried 
off his effects, together with letters of credit and a bill of exchange.” 

These repeated aggressions upon neutral vessels calling forth a perfect 
tempest of remonstrance and complaint, a bill was passed, declaring any 
vessel of less burden thaa one hundred tons, carrying less than ten three- 
pounders, and having a smaller complement than forty men, ineligible as 
a privateer, except by special permission, and also regulating the registry 
and control of this large and ill-conditioned force. 

Apropos of privateers, as a mere trifling matter, but yet peculiar to 
the time, we find in a long list of them the favourite names appear to 
have been such as The Charming Polly, Lovely Sukey, Pretty Peggy, 
Sweet Sally, Lovely Nancy, Miss Betty, &c., &c.; and both in the lists 
of shipping and of marriages in the magazines of the time, we find these 
now vulgar contractions or corruptions of female names. This by the 
way, as a specimen of defunct tastes. 

The newspapers of the last century teem with evidences of foreign war. 
The arrival of “ the Convoy from the West Indies” is as regularly 
chronicled (and with much more of significant congratulation) as is now 
the arrival of the West India mail; the Gazette is crammed with des- 

atches announcing a “ splendid victory,” or “ glorious action,” lists of 
killed and wounded, divisions of prize-money, and sailings of fleets, 
journals of sieges, embarkations of troops, battles, skirmishes, engage- 
ments, and captures. Now and then a mutiny breaks out among the 
French prisoners who are lying at some of the ports waiting for an 
exchange by cartel; or we read of French officers breaking their paroles 
of honour and escaping home. 

These French prisoners, of whom the Universal Magazine of October, 
1747, says, “there are not less than twelve thousand in England,” 
deluged the market with fancy articles—thread papers, made of Indian 
straw, pincushions, work-boxes, hair chains, toys, and a hundred different 
articles of bijouterie, by which they contrived to earn a trifle to carry 
home when the cartel was arranged between the two nations, and they 
were exchanged for an equal number of English prisoners. These 
articles, which used to crowd the sideboards of our grandsires, were a 

art of the curiosities incidental to the continued wars of the last century, 
and we must find them a corner in our museum accordingly. 
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STOKE DOTTERELL; OR, THE LIVERPOOL APPRENTICE. 
‘A HISTORY. 


Who says we must ? 
Our own hard fates. 
We make those fates ourselves —DrypDen. 


1. 


THE COMMENCEMENT AND ITS CLOSE. 


“Tr is a subject,” said Mrs. Pigott, “upon which I am anxious that 
we should agree. My aunt Sefton, you know, always predicted that 
Henry would be a great man ; and he should commence life accordingly.” 

« Then, haps, my dear, you intend sending him forth, at once, asa 
secretary of state—or, por , a bishop ?” 

“You know, Mr. Pigott, that I intend nothing of the kind; but I do 
think we might educate him for the Bar.” 

“Well, Mary, I should be sorry to oppose your wishes in anything, 
and particularly in promoting the happiness of our boy ; aud least of all 
when you express yourself with such commendable precision. Educate 
is the proper word. He has passed the age of tuition, and must now be 
educated. But to educate him for the Bar, according to the usual routine, 
would be a more expensive process than our limited means will permit. 
It might be more prudent (if they would receive him with a moderate 
premium) to place him in the office of my friends Messrs. Dangerfield 
and Pounce. Their extensive county business would give him an ex- 
cellent knowledge of the law; and, if he fell into our views, and showed 
talents for the profession, we could enter him at the Temple somewhat 
later, and in sufficient time he would be called to the Bar. I wish to 
consult them also as to an insurance upon my life, and to-morrow I will 
take Henry’s pony and ride over to see them.” 

Mrs. Pigott looked at her husband with grateful kindness, and by a 

tle pressure of his hand acknowledged his participation in her wishes. 

They were then residing at Abbey Grange, not far from the borough 
of Stoke Dotterell—a place so well known in the annals of electioneering, 
that it is unnecessary to say in what county it is situate. 

The house, which they had occupied for some years, was built upon the 
site, and partly from the ruins, of a conventual establishment of which 
all other traces had long since disappeared. Though not large, it com- 
prised a centre and two gabled wings, and was lighted chiefly by oriel 
windows. A small terrace, surrounded by a balustrade, separated it from 
the road, and behind it there was a convenient extent of garden; but, 
with all this, it was more picturesque than commodious, and was let at a 
very easy rent. 

Mr. Pigott had suffered reverses in his worldly affairs—some of them 
attended with very painful cireumstances,—and at present his principal 
means of subsistence were derived from a moderate income which de- 
pended upon his own life. 

His family was fortunately not very large. It consisted only of his 
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wife, a son, and daughter—the good and evil spirits of his Eden of 
domestic i 


Henry, who was a older than his sister, was sparingly endowed 
with the qualities which usually engage affection, and eoacieltieaa incon- 
sistency that often seems to sway the feelings of mankind, there were 
persons who were much attached to him. This, perhaps, was owing to 
a certain superficial appearance of amiability—to that great charm, in 
man or woman, a pleasant voice—and to an outward aspect, which, as 
long as it was in a state of repose, was not uifascinating. His fi 
was graceful and active; his complexion clear and pale; his eyes 
-~ usually quiet, but capable of a strong expression both of anger and 

ate. | 

His sister Helen was one of those lovable specimens of humanity who 
have so often been described as angels. What is distinctly meant by an 
angel on such occasions we do not very clearly conceive; we prefer say- 
ing that she was the promise of a sensible and kind-hearted woman; a 
being that we can more readily comprehend, and may often equally 
regard as the embodiment of a guardian spirit. 

In the evening of the day with which we have commenced our story, 
Mrs. Pigott and her husband held a second council. 

“You must certainly have seen,” said Mrs. Pigott, as she composed 
herself to rest, ‘‘ that Henry is clever.” 

‘“‘ Ay, my dear Mary,” replied her husband, “ but you forget that there 
are many clever men at the Bar who never share its prizes, and rarely 
even its briefs. However, we will do all we can for him, and must hope 
that his career may be happier than his father’s.” 

“You have not been very unhappy, Edmund ?” 

“T have had cares, Mary, of which you have never known.” 

“ But ought I not to have known them ?” 

“ Perhaps you ought. But we will not talk of it now. I must be up 
betimes, and shall require all the sleep I can get.” 

The following morning, after an early breakfast, he rode over to Ilbury, 
and was soon closeted with Mr. Pounce, to whom the miscellaneous 
business of a very extensive concern was usually confided. 

Mr. Pounce ran through a long course of common-places on the dis- 
advantages of an overcrowded profession, and the necessity of a good 
legal connexion, or of commanding talent, or even of both, and he was 
met by Mr. Pigott with the equally common-place assurance of his per- 
fect confidence in the talents of his son, and in his ultimate success. 

The premium to be paid upon his admission into the office having been 
agreed upon, Mr. Pounce (who was agent for ‘ The Lawyers’ Indis- 
putable Assurance Company”) next informed Mr, Pigott as to the annual 
cost of the insurance upon his life, and he determined to provide for it, 
on his return homé, by making such alterations in his expenditure as 
might be necessary. 

As he rode towards the Grange the weather appeared threatening, and 
he took a shorter way across the common, which led past a solitary inn 
called the Hunter’s Lodge. 

}t was a bare-looking, square house, standing on the highest ground 
of an extensive heath, and was flanked and enclosed at the back by a 
small quadrangle of stables and sheds, of which the thatch was blackened 
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a a aot tat a lay heaps of rank manure, 
_ like islands floating in the dark fluid they had themselves produced. 
its occupants were considered decent, industrious people, it had 
ing in its aspect of the squalor and neglect which usually indicate 
the abode of idleness and crime. If it was occasionally refreshed by a 
coat of whitewash, the effect (from its exposed situation) was soon de- 
stroyed, and it again looked as comfortless as ever. One or two stunted 
trees, that seemed to be dying a lingering death, served to add to its 
appearance of desolation; and the only circumstance which lessened its 
dulness was, that every foot or bridle-path across the common seemed in 
some way to pass near it. 

We have endeavoured to picture it to the reader, because it will be the 
scene of more than one of our incidents. 

Stopping in front of this dreary habitation, “Is he alive?” asked Mr. 
Pigott, addressing a woman who stood at the door. 

‘‘ He zs alive,” she replied, “‘ and that’s all.” 

“1 hope he has had every attention.” 

‘7 have done all I could for him,” answered the woman, “ but he’s 
past human help.” 

“ He seemed strangely altered,” continued Mr. Pigott. ‘If he had 
not brought some facts to my recollection”—and here he involuntarily 
sighed—“ I should scarcely have believed that he was the same man. 
Does he ever ask for me ?” 

“For the last six hours,” said the woman, “ he has not spoken at all.” 

After this short colloquy he bade her good night, and turning his 
pony’s head, proceeded homewards. 

The weather, as he had apprehended, became worse. He had to 
encounter a heavy, driving rain, and the small steed he rode having 
stumbled over a low furze-bush, he fell heavily from the saddle, and lay 
for some time in a state of unconsciousness. 

When he recovered, the pony was grazing at his side, and, remounting 
it, he was soon by his own hearth, relating to his family the successful result 
of his negotiations. But he felt chilled by having fain so long upon the 
wet ground; this was followed by an attack of pleurisy, and, in less than 
a fortnight after the conversation with which our story commenced, he 
was buried in the Abbey Church of Stoke Dotterell. 

‘ Whose is that other funeral, Thomas?” said a young man, who was 
one of Mr. Pigott’s mourners, addressing himself to the sexton. 

“It’s only a pauper funeral, Sir Jonah. It’s the man that died up at 
the Hunter’s Lodge. They say he was formerly an attorney's clerk in 
this town, but I don’t hear of anybody that could rightly recollect him.” 

“ Strange !” said the inquirer, as he stepped into his carriage. “ If 
my father’s papers tell the truth, this was the only mortal evidence that 
remained; and Mr. Pigott himself dies at the moment when (myself 
consenting) he might have lived undisturbed by any further annoyance.” 

On his return home he carefully sealed up the papers he had referred 
to, and deposited them with the title-deeds of his estates. 

It was observed that Henry did not seem much affected by his father’s 
death. But the outward manifestations of grief are so various and un- 
certain, that, even with the whole story of his life before us, we should 
hesitate before we attributed his apparent indifference to insensibility of 
the loss he had sustained. 
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Of its effect upon his future career, the first intimation was received in 
a dry-looking letter addressed to Mrs. Pigott by Messrs. Dan Id and 
Pounce. It was written in that sharp and painfully-distinct hand which 
make the not-always-agreeable communications of an attorney so unmis- 
takable, and it enclosed their account “ ag deceased,” at the same time 
informing Mrs. Pigott, ‘‘in answer to her inquiry,” that they could not 
make any alteration in “the terms agreed upon,’”’ and ‘ must therefore 
consider the arrangement with regard to Mr. Henry as cancelled.” 

And thus perished the hopes of another aspirant to the Woolsack. 


Il, 


DELIBERATION, AND DEPARTURE, 


Mrs. Picort’s position was greatly altered by her husband’s death, 

With the exception of a property scarcely yielding three hundred a 
year, and partly Reuben upon rents, which had been settled upon her- 
self at their marriage, his income passed at his decease to a sister who 
was residing in Italy; and even the small sum remaining to his widow 
would be diminished, for a year or two, by the payment of debts. Of her 
own she had little. She was also without friends who could aid her in 
_ her projects for the advancement of her son, even with their advice. Mr. 

Pigott had been of retired habits; a reading, dreamy, nervous person ; 
kindly affectioned, but so reserved that very few of his acquaintances 
could ever become intimate with him. 

It must be admitted, indeed, that Stoke Dotterell afforded few oppor- 
tunities for the cultivation of friendly intercourse. The whole of i ts 
society was restricted to about a dozen families, divided as usual by 
politics, jealousies, and religion ; so that Henry himself, with the greater 
accessibility of youth, had only two close friends—Sir Jonah Foster, who 
had just attained his majority, and Blake Whitmore, the son of a country 
solicitor. 

They were of very different dispositions and characters, and were we 
disposed to enlighten our readers with our own reflections, we might 
speculate upon the unsympathetic materials of which friendships are often 
made. 

Blake Whitmore was one of those happy natures which not even the 

ractice of a country attorney could spoil. He was frank, cheerful, and 
hih-principled and self-cultivation, superadded to a tolerable education, 
had strengthened his natural talents with no ordinary degree of in- 
formation. 

Sir Jonah Foster was considered by most of his acquaintance as a very 
unattractive person. In all he said there was a tone of morbid sarcasm, 
and his views of society were tinctured by much of the misanthropy which 
is usually peculiar to age and ro ry meta He occasionally performed 
acts, apparently, of generosity; but there was something ungratifying 
even in his favours; a questionable phrase, or a want of delicacy in the 
manner of presentation, often made them grating, rather than grateful, 
to the feelings of their recipients. Many insinuated that it was sufficient 
for Henry Pigott that his friend was a baronet of good fortune, the 
owner of Abbey Grange, and the possessor of considerable local influence, 
and that Sir Jonah’s regard in return was propitiated by dexterous 


flattery. 
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Serious and frequent were the conversations between Henry and his 
family as‘to their future plans, and, as must generally happen when the 
means are inadequate to the ends proposed, they usually finished very 


On one of these occasions, when his mother had repeated, not for the 
first time, how painful it would be to leave a place which her husband 
had brought into such perfect order, and to which, on many accounts, she 
was so much attached, the following letter was laid before her : 


“ Knight’s Carey, 15th September. 
“ Dear Mrs. Picotrt,—As the friend of your son, may I request that 
ou will continue to oceupy Abbey Grange, free of rent, as long as you 
may think it desirable. I shall expect you to keep it in its present state 
of repair, and shall give directions to my agent accordingly, at the same 
time desiring him not to call upon you for the rent which will become 
due at Michaelmas. 
“ With my best remembrances to your family circle, 
“ Believe me, dear Mrs. Pigott, 
“ Very faithfully yours, | 
“ Jonan Foster.” 


“ There!” cried Henry, when he had read the letter, “<I always said 
that Sir Jonah was a good-hearted fellow; his offer is promptly and 
handsomely made, and I hope you will accept it.” 

“Impossible! Apart from all other considerations, to live here with 
our present reduced means would be a constant and painful effort to keep 


up appearances. You have still to be put forward. Live how I might, 
I could do little to assist you, my dear Henry, and living here | could do 
nothing.” 

“Don't think of that. I have a perfect confidence in myself and my 
prospects, and hope to be able to assist you, rather than encroach upon 
your limited means.” 

This was said in sincerity. Henry Pigott was essentially selfish, and 
it is often one of the attributes of such a disposition to be sanguine as to 
the future. It believes that all things are to happen as it wishes, because 
it thinks they ought. 

*‘ And pray, Henry,” asked Mrs. Pigott, “what are the prospects in 
which you have so much confidence ?” 

“None, certainly,’’ replied her son, ‘‘ if we are to look for assistance to 
your friends in London. Only think of that grave and potent citizen 
proposing to place me with an upholsterer or an engraver!—both wealthy 
men, forsooth, and ‘ deputies of their wards !’ What are their wealth and 
their wards to me? I feel certain that I shall be in parliament before 
any of the three will even have risen to the dull dignity of an alderman.” 

Well, my child, don’t vex yourself about it. He was the only rela- 
tion likely to advise me; in writing to him, I acted for the best ; and I 

ted a very different answer. But what are your own views ?”’ 

“If I cannot be a great lawyer, I will be a great merchant. I will go 
to Liverpool. Blake Whitmore has an uncle there ; he has promised to 
give me a letter to him ; and I intend to set out to-morrow. He tells me 
that unless I wish, by seven years’ servitude, to gain the freedom of the 
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borough, there are offices where a shorter apprenticeship is sufficient, and 
where I might have a salary that would help materially to maintain me.”’ 
“Since cireumstances,” said Mrs, Pigott, “compel us to change the 
career I had marked out for you, I do not think that your plan is a bad 
one. But why set out to-morrow ?” 
“Tin to do so; but I do not know that I shall set out at all, 
unless you show more disposition to meet my wishes,” 
“In what way, my dear Henry, have I done otherwise ?” 
*“‘ Why, as regards the offer of Sir Jonah. You don’t know, mother, 
how much it may influence my more distant plans; and unless you re- 
main at Abbey Grange, at least for a year or two, I will do nothing ; or, 
what I should think much worse, I will take the advice of your city 
relation, and turn wpholsterer. Will you promise me ?” 
“IT must confess, Henry, that I neither like the offer, nor the way in 
which it is made; but I have no wish in life but for my children; and 
for the present, then, we will make no change.” 
Helen had listened to this conversation with various feelings. At one 
part, were the kind offer of Blake Whitmore was mentioned, they were 
of deep satisfaction. 
Soon afterwards he called. 
_ TJ have brought you the letter, Henry,” said Blake, ‘and I am cer- 

tain that, if it be possible, my uncle will assist you; but I regret that you 
are to leave us. I shall often miss you, even as my pupil in German; 
and am afraid that you will forget what you have already learnt.”’ 

‘*T am afraid so too. Can you give me anything that I could take with 
me to fix my interest in it.” 

“Give him,” said Helen, ‘ your line-for-line translation of ‘ Herman 


and Dorothea.’ ” 
““ What!” cried Henry, “the English Hexameters ? 


Spare me! for, even for friendship, would ¢Aat be too great an infliction !” 


Why a man might go on making such lines as this for ever. The 
difficulty is not in writing English hexameters, but in finding any one to 
read them. I never quite entered into your feelings as to the original. 
What are its points of attraction ?” 

“In the first place, I consider it the most purely German ey of 
German provincial life that has ever fallen under my notice, Then I like 
its tone of domestic affection. I envy that old patriarch the’ regards of 
his wife and children.” 

“T have often thought that you would have no objection to be at the 
head of a tribe yourself. Am I not right, Blake ?” 

*‘ You are certainly not very far wrong. But I should wish to make a 
wife the partner of my success and not of my poverty ; and, till I qbtain 
one or two appointments which I have in view—or something equivalent 
—I should be sorry to entangle tbe fortunes of such a woman as I eould 
love, or, indeed, of any one.” 

Yet he was doing so, though unconsciously, even then. 

“ T doubt if I should be so particular myself,” said Henry. 

‘Do not speak of yourself worse than you deserve,” replied Blake. “ I 


believe you would.” 
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« And do you think,” inquired Helen, “that Henry has a fair chance 
Y 


of success 
a as far as a commencement may be deemed success. 
‘The rest he must achieve for himself.” 

“If it is to depend upon myself,” resumed Henry, “I have no fears 
whatever. Why should 1? On Monday I will set out.” 
And Monday witnessed his first departure from Abbey Grange. 


ITI. 
I say it though he’s my jriend.—Sueripan. 

AmoncG the moral plague-spots which disfigured the social state of 
England at the commencement of the nineteenth century, there were few 
more fearful than the mercantile apprentice-life of Liverpool. 

The rapid rise to wealth and importance of many of its inhabitants, 
and the inexhaustible field which it seemed to open to exertion and enter- 
prise, caused the great sea-mart of the north to be regarded at that time 
throughout the British Empire as the land of promise which has now to 
be sought for in distant climates. 

Many hundred youths, their ages varying from fourteen to eighteen, 
were annually sent there, and at an age so ductile it was a position of 
severe trial. In some counting-houses, there were one or two ; in some 
as many as ten or twenty. A few had relations in the town; many not 
even a friend. They lived in such lodgings as their respective means 
enabled them to occupy. As long as they attended to their duties at the 
hours appointed—and the post-office regulations of those days often de- 
tained them at the desk till nine o’clock at night—few of their masters 
ever inquired into the employment of their time elsewhere, or showed any 
care as to the habits they might fall into. Freed from occupations more 
or less fatiguing at this late hour, with companions as unrestrained as 
themselves, some of whom had money at their disposal, and surrounded by 
all the gross temptations of a crowded seaport, they were led into habits 
of dissipation which ended in the death of some, and in the moral and 
social degradation of many. Their training as members of a Christian 
community was never thought of, or so little regarded, that when business 
required it a breach of the Sabbath was considered as part of their duty. 
In most instances all the traditional relations between master and appren- 
tice seemed to have been forgotten, or were laid aside as something too 
troublesome to be attended to. 

As our story does not refer to living persons or to very recent times, 
and as we write at a distance from the place, we do not say what the ap- 

tice-life may be at present. If it still remains as we have described 
it, the account of heavy responsibilities disregarded has been fearfully in- 
creased, and the evil itself will not be found to have been exaggerated. 

In this school of iniquity Henry Pigott was to commence his career. 

He found Blake Whitmore’s uncle to be one of those good, easy men 
who take things pretty much as they come, and do not trouble them- 
selves as to the consequences. He had been a widower for some years; 
and he lived about a mile from the town, his great amusement being the 
cultivation of tulips and auriculas. It is unnecessary to say that he was 
not rich. His reception of his nephew’s friend was kind, and he invited 
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him to stay at his house during the week or two which would be neces- 
for their inquiries. 

ede took invitation in the larger sense, and determined that, 

for a fortnight, he would try his chances of success. If, at the end of 

that time he should have done nothing, he had not very clearly marked 

out the course he must decide upon. 

The twelfth day had passed gvith no result; when, on their walk to 
town, “I was thinking,” said a neighbour who had joined them, “ that 
an advertisement which I have just been reading might lead to something 
that would suit your young friend.” 

His young friend looked at it, and thought so too, and he went at once 
and alone to the party it referred to. 

The name inscribed upon the door-post was Alexander MacNess and 
Co. ; and Henry soon found himself in the presence of a tall, handsome, 
dark-complexioned person, scarcely forty years of age, with a slight 
Scotch accent, who seemed to measure the young applicant at a glance, 
and to be greatly amused at the confidence with which he proceeded to 
explain the object of his visit. 

There was something in the promptness and self-possession exhibited 
by the youth who stood before him that won upon the strong-minded 
merchant; and aftér seeing the friend to whom Henry referred, he agreed 
to receive him immediately for four years, on terms which more than 
realised the expectations held out tohim by Blake Whitmore. 

He was soon initiated into the routine of commercial life, and made 
himself so rapidly acquainted with his duties as to take a high place in 
the confidence of his employer. 

Amongst the other loose moralities of the age, Mr. MacNess, like most 
of his brother merchants, made no scruple of devoting his Sunday morn- 
ings—when he thought it necessary—to his daily pursuits, “If we 
do nothing worse,” was the usual cobitive to his conscience; and it was 
a comfortable doctrine, which in the earlier stages of their guilt may 
have calmed the misgivings even of a Tawell or a Fauntleroy. 

In other respects, Henry derived advantages from his employer's good 
opinion. Mr. MacNess was unmarried, and his young favourite had an 
invitation, almost amounting to a command, to dine with him ever 
Sunday. It is true that they were not always alone, and that these 
Sundays were often devoted to convivial enjoyment; but, compared with 
the manner in which the day was spent by many of his youthful con- 
temporaries, Mr. MacNess’s dinner-parties were a privilege and an ad- 
vantage. 

Though an uneducated man himself, he had purchased a pretty ex- 
tensive collection of books with the furniture of his house, and Henry had 
free access to them. 

A close observer, however, would have had no difficulty in predicting 
that the name of Pigott was never destined to stand at the head of the 
commercial world. He had talents, but they were not the talents of a 
man of business. He had a restless and undefined ambition. He was 
inordinately fond of various and desultory reading. However else his 
young associates, who afterwards attained to more or less distinction in 
mercantile life, may have employed their leisure, it was certainly not as 
he did. He may have had more talent than most of them, but in the 
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walk he had chosen it is not the amount of talent but its direction which 
constitutes the difference between failure and success. on must be 
no dallying in pleasant -paths. The road lies straight re us, and 
the ery must still be we ” “A man’s waking half a million of 
money,” said Hazlitt, “may not be a proof of his capacity for thought in 
general. It is oftener owing to views and wishes bounded but constantly 
directed to one particular object.” Wegnust admit that, in the case of 
Henry Pigott, it was not the pursuit he would have selected, but in any 

there would have been the same want of concentrated application. 
To use a modern phrase, he could not “‘ intensify.” His mind was essen- 
tially discursive. He could take a rapid flight, but he could not remain 
long on the wing. The difference between himself and his companions 
was that he amused himself with objects which occupied his thoughts 
when his hours of leisure had expired, while they gave their leisure to 
recreation, and gave their minds only to work. 

But this was not the worst. He was seen gesticulating as he walked, 
and when suddenly met at the corners of streets, was heard muttering 
strange and incoherent phrases that had certainly no reference to the 
business upon which he was supposed to be engaged. This arose from 
his having joined an association of young gentlemen who amused them- 
selves with private theatricals, and had they remembered their parts, 

ken so as to have been heard, and acquired an action and expression 
only moderately appropriate to the characters they assumed, they might 
possibly (and it was a lofty ambition) have equalled the second and third- 
rate performers at a public theatre. As it was, the less we say of their 
acting the better. 

He was also a pretty constant attendant at a debating society, held in 
a room attached to one of the principal hotels. 

It was conducted, as a means of subsistence, by an old player, who is 
commemorated in the annals of Thespian recklessness as having spent 
his last crown in purchasing a hare for supper, and having to sell its skin 
the next morning to pay for his breakfast. 

This veteran in life’s changes usually presided at the discussions he had 
announced, and being tall and thin, and of a somewhat aristocratic ex- 
terior, he gave to the proceedings an air of suitable decorum. 

Henry was a good deal rallied by some of his companions on his fond- 
ness for such a resort, and when it was understood that he was himself 
to speak, there was a strong muster of the office youth prepared to wit- 
ness his failure. 

But those “ who came to scoff” went away with a very different feel- 
ing. He had a good voice and fluent delivery ; his words were always 
ready and well-arranged ; he made some telling quotations; and in the 
language of the press, “he resumed his seat amidst loud and continued 
cheering.” And when the venerable president spoke of “ the close rea- 
soning and brilliant eloquence of the gentleman who had so ably answered 
the arguments of Mr. Botherem,” his young companions could not help 
m= that he was something superior to themselves, though not exactly 
“ m.” 

“ He’s a deevil of a critic,” said a Seotch lad, of whom there were 
many present ;—“‘ he's a deevil of a critic, but he'll never be muekle of a 
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The young orator looked forward with some fear to his meeting with 
Mr. MacNess the following morning ; but the man of business had not 

t heard how his clerk had been in the habit of exhibiting himself, and 
his mind was occupied with a very different subject. He had received a 
letter by that day’s acquainting him with the death of one of his 
oldest friends, a wealthy timber-merchant, who had been overturned in 
an open carriage between Bangor and Carnarvon, and for whose family 
he had to act as sole executor. 

When Henry, in his finest and most careful writing, opened a page in 


the ledger for 


THE ESTATE OF THE LATE THOMAS REDPYNE, 


he little thought how much it was to influence his individual destinies. 
Indeed, at the moment, as was often the case, his thoughts were else- 
where ; for by the same post he had received the following letter from 
his mother. 

There’s nothing in it—as we often ungratefully say, after exhausting 
the contents of that daily encyclopedia our morning paper—but we copy 
it notwithstanding, as some of the names it mentions may again come 
before us. The only point of present importance is referred to in the 
postscript. 

The letter was dated from Abbey Grange, and ran as follows : 


“ My prEar Son,—We are rejoiced to receive such continued good 
accounts of your present position, though it is a sad contrast to the career 
which your poor father and myself had marked out for you. Here we 
are proceeding much as usual. The five Miss Larkinses are still carrying 
on their flirtations; your favourite, Emma, not quite so foolishly as her 
sisters ; but——[ Even with our great love of truth, we spare the Miss 
Larkinses, as three of them are still unmarried; and the feelings of ladies 
in that position are rather sensitive. | 

“ As to politics, which you so often inquire about—and why I ean 
never tell—I have only heard that at a meeting of the Reform Society, 
a few nights ago, Mr. Bam made some observations about the last rw 
rate which the rector says were most dangerous and revolutionary ; and, 
at his last dinner-party, Mr. Bam was not invited. The rector’s wife is 
now determined not to visit with the liberal families any longer—be they 
who they may—and has recommended all her Tory friends to adopt the 
same course. Sir Jonah Foster calls them ‘ a pretty set,’ and assures us 
that, except ourselves, there is not a family in the place that he cares to 
know. He often pays us a visit; and rather surprised me the other 
morning by saying that as we had the place for nothing he supposed I 
would have ng objection to build a stone-wall at the bottom of the garden. 
Why it would cost fifty pounds! 

‘“‘ Mr. Frampton has closed the path through his wood. It was a nasty 
damp walk, as you know, and few people ever cared to use it; but there 
is to be a public meeting about it. There is a meeting here about every- 
thing, and then a subscription, and the burgesses are determined to try 
their right at the Assizes, and I suppose I shall be obliged to give some- 
thing, which I can ill afford. 

“That dear old lady, Mes. Freelove, wished to have had a dinner-party 
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though on terms with every herself, she finds 
sonal’ with each oan she has decided 

ing her party till they are reconciled. Sir Jonah says that 
by that time her London port will be pretty well aged. 

“ Helen unites with me in kind love as | sincere prayers for your con- 
tinued success ; and helieve me, dear Henry, 

“ Your affectionate mother, 
“ Mary Picort. 

“ P.S.—I forgot to mention the death of old Grimes, the town-clerk. 
It is reported that Blake Whitmore will endeavour to succeed him in his 
appointments, both as town-clerk and clerk to the magistrates. He is 
young, but everybody allows that he knows his business well. Helen 
admires his character more than ever; but we have not seen much of him 


since you left.—M. P.” 


“Oh! oh! Master Blake,” said Henry, as he carefully reperused the 
er to his mother’s letter ; ‘‘ does the wind blow from that quarter? 
ou are a very good fellow ; but I have other views for Helen, and you 
must not think me unfriendly if I oppose you.” 
In the letter which he wrote to Mrs. Pigott the same evening, he said : 
“ T am not sorry that you have seen so little of Blake Whitmore ; for I 
do not wish that there should be any entanglement between him and 
Helen. I have every reason to believe that Sir Jonah Foster is attached 
to her; and that if it had not been for his unfortunate liaison with Blind 
Barton’s Bessie, he would have offered himself long ago. I know, my 
dear mother, that you would appreciate the advantages of such a con- 
nexion as much as i do, and I hope that no foolish fancy of Helen’s will 
oppose itself to our wishes. You cannot suppose that I always intend 
to remain ‘ cribbed and confined’ where I am ? No, no; mine will be a 
brighter destiny yet.” 
The post that carried this communication, also bore the following 
missive to Sir Jonah Foster: which was marked private and in strict 


“ My pear Sir Jonan,—You are already aware of what I am doing 
here. It ill suits my ambition, as you may suppose ; but I must hope 
that something better awaits me. In the meantime I do what many, in 
these days, find very difficult—I manage to live. ‘This, however, is not 
what I have principally to communicate. I had a letter this morning 
from my mother, in which she tells me that Blake Whitmore is a candi- 
date for the appointments recently held by Mr. Grimes. 

“ You know my position with Blake. I have been acquainted with 
him as long as I could have been acquainted with anybody ; and I am 
indebted to him for introducing me here. This obligation I shall take 
an opportunity of repaying ; but I have reason to believe that with the 
appointments I have mentioned, and a share of his father’s practice, he 

ill consider himself in a state to marry; and I have sometimes thought 
that his regards were turned towards my sister Helen. 

“ Looking forward as I do, I have no desire for such a connexion; 
and if your powerful influence in the borough were to be used in favour 
of Mr. Bungleston—who I suppose will be the other candidate—it would 
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prevent Blake from appearing in a character which would cause much 
embarrassment both to myself and my family. 
“T feel satisfied that, if possible, you will do what I wish; and I re- 
main always, with respect and regard, 
“ My dear Sir Jonah, 
“ Very faithfully yours, 
“ H. Piaorr.” 


Whether the author of this letter made any moral estimate of himself 
after he had written it, has not been recorded. 

Though it was marked “ private and in strict confidence,” Sir Jonah, 
according to his usual habit, placed it in a desk to which his favourite 
valet, Mr. Peery, had constant access. Mr. Peery, after making himself 
master of its contents, mentioned them (also “ in strict confidence”) to a 
friend in the borough; and, without going a very lengthened circuit, 
they were kindly repeated to the party to whom it was certainly not in- 
tended that they should ever have become known. 

Mr. Bungleston obtained the . ge ; and Blake Whitmore, 
very shortly afterwards, left Stoke Dotterell. 


IV. 
AN ATTEMPT AT AN AWAKENING. 


In the upper part of Liverpool there was, at that time, a chapel which 
had been built and was supported by wealthy Methodists ;—men, whose 
lot had fallen upon pleasant places; who enjoyed the good things of this 
life, and comforted the flesh which they were taught to mortify. 

Its swelling roof was conspicuous above the surrounding buildings ; and 
its interior was constructed after the manner of an amphitheatre, the 
pews rising above each other from the floor nearly to the roof. 

As Heury was passing by its gates one sediated afternoon, he saw a 
printed announcement that a sermon was to be preached the following 
morning by Dr. Adam Clarke. 

All aspirants to the honours of the rostrum are curious to hear a cele- 
brated speaker, and Henry found himself, at the time appointed, amongst 
a congregation many of whom he recognised as anything but Methodists, 
and some as magnates of the commercial world. 

Like Dr. Ceiniesaad we say it notwithstanding the flattering ex- 
clamation of the German divine, recorded in his biography—the preacher 
was not endowed with “the fatal gift of beauty,” but there was about him 
an unmistakable air of intelligence, respectability, and sincerity, which 
won both confidence and attention. 

His text was from the second chapter of Daniel. His sermon a disser- 
tation upon the image whose brightness was excellent, and the form 
thereof terrible. The application of the prophet’s language to the Baby- 
lonian, Medopersian, Macedonian, and Roman empires, was a piece of 
learned eloquence to which it was a privilege to listen. He then gave 
his subject a Christian character; explained that ‘ the stone cut without 
hands” was a foreshadowing of our Saviour and of the Kingdom of Heaven; 
and while he dwelt upon the fulfilment of prophecy, sinners were besought 
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to reconcile themselves to the God of all power and might, through the 
means which his mercy had provided. 

There were few of those awakening and individual appeals which are 

iar to evangelical preaching ; but though it was not the kind of ser- 
mon that Henry had expected to hear, it had interested him greatly; 
and he determined to pay a second visit to the chapel the following week. 

This time the preacher was a blind man; and his subject—a very ex- 
traordinary one for a man who had been blind from his infancy—was the 
Glories of Solomon’s Temple. 

The congregation presented a very different aspect, both in numbers 
and in station, from that which had attended Dr. Clarke; and Henry 
was shown into an unoccupied pew. 

In the pew next but one before him sat a widow and three of her 
family, all in the deepest mourning ; and, with the clear sight of youth, 
he read, in gold letters upon the books before them, Thomas Redpyne, 
Mary Redpyne, Alice Redpyne, Sarah Redpyne. 

But his attention was now attracted to the pulpit. The preacher who 
occupied it seemed peculiarly susceptible of cold. He was wrapped up 
very much like the drivers of what were formerly called fast coaches ; 
and he began the labours of the day by first taking off a shawl-neckcloth, 
which he laid over the side of the pulpit. Then followed numerous silk 
handkerchiefs of various colours ; and this brought him to the unstarched 
white, which was peculiar to dissenting ministers. Having carefully 
arranged the others side by side, he commenced his discourse. 

Sundry sighs and “ Yes, yeses,” uttered by the widow during the extra- 
ordinary sermon to which Henry had to listen, did not give him a very 
favourable opinion of Mrs. Redpyne’s intellect. He could himself scarcely 
“sit with sad civility.” 

After a weary interval, however, the glories of Solomon’s Temple were 
finished, and he followed the party of mourners towards the door. 

Mrs. Redpyne, with the awkwardness of a feeble person, dropped one 
of her books, which he picked up, and very respectfully presented to her ; 
and he gracefully bowed as they separated. 

There was an announcement on the door that the following Sunday the 
congregation would be addressed by Brother Arblaster, the sergeant- 
trumpeter of a regiment of dragoons that was on its way to Ireland: and 
Henry Pigott again attended. 

The occasion seemed to be more attractive than the glories of Solomon’s 
Temple, and there was now a crowded congregation. He made his way, 
with some difficulty, towards his former locality ; was offered a place in 
her pew by Mrs. Redpyne, and occupied himself, before the service began, 
with observations upon herself and her daughters. 

Mrs. Redpyne was evidently constitutionally feeble ; her features were 
rather pleasing, and her complexion of hectic delicacy. 

Mary, who was the child of a former wife, was not tall, but there was 
a decision and elasticity in her movements which gave an impression of 
some energy of character. She had a profusion of dark hair, clear dark 
eyes, shaded by exquisite lashes, and a smile peculiarly expressive. 

Alice and Sarah were twins, seven years younger than their sister, as 
nearly as possible ugly, and very decidedly in weak health. 

Alter the usual prayers, Brother Arblaster mounted the pulpit in fall 
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uniform, with his trumpet slung across his shoulders; and taking a 
familiar text, he proceeded in a strain that strongly resembled what has 
been recorded of the early preachers of Methodism, though it was more 
calculated to rouse a flock of unawakened colliers to repentance than to 
satisfy an intellectual audience. 

Mrs. Redpyne had heard from a friend that Henry was the confidential 
clerk of her late husband’s executor; and as they left the chapel she 
— him to spend the evening at her house on the following Wednes- 

y- 

He was not usually so early a riser as to anticipate the prescribed office 
hours; but the next morning saw him first in attendance ; and before 
many minutes had elapsed, he had opened the ledger at the where 
his entries had been almost mechanically made, and there read charges 
for various powers of attorney for receipt of dividends from “ those 
martyr’d saints the Five per Cents.,’’ and for payments to one Jabez 
Smith on account of a contract for building certain houses in Codrington- 
crescent, which were, altogether, indicative of a large amount of property. 

He then opened the folding-doors of a set of ‘ pigeon-holes,” and, 
from under the letter R, took out a paper marked “Copy of the Will of 
the late Thomas Redpyne.” 

This he very eagerly read, and found that it bequeathed to the widow, 
during her life, a thousand a year; to each of the children for maintenance 
and education, while living with the mother, two hundred and fifty pounds 
a year; and on their respectively attaining the age of twenty-one, a third 
share of the then remaining property, together with the whole of their 
own respective accumulations, but all to remain in trust for their separate 
use and benefit. In the event of any of them dying unmarried or child- 
less, her property was to be divided amongst the survivors. 

With this information very strongly impressed upon his mind, he went 
to his engagement at Mrs. Redpyne’s. 

There was only one visitor besides himself, and this was a stout, 
middle-aged, and pasty-complexioned person, dressed in glossy, coarse 
black, with as much of an unstarched white cravat as his short, thick neck 
would admit of his wearing. 

Henry was introduced to him as their excellent minister, Mr, Guthrie. 

In the arrangements of the tea-table, of which the service was of 
massive silver, there was only one peculiarity, which consisted of a large 
plate of buttered toast, piled some height, and not very unlike a model 
of one of the smaller pyramids. 

When they had drawn round the table, and after a few words of con- 
strained conversation, “My soul longs, Mr. Guthrie,” said Mrs. Red- 
pyne, “ for our young friend’s conversion.” 

“Well, my dear sister,” said Mr. Guthrie, ‘‘ you know from your own 
experience that there is but one way. We can do nothing of ourselves. 
What are we? The filth and offscouring of the world: depraved into an 
image of the devil at our birth.” 

‘* Mere dust and ashes,” sighed Mrs. Redpyne. 

«« A mixture of beast and Satan,” exclaimed Mr. Guthrie. 

“ Sinful and lost creatures,” added Mrs. Redpyne. 

*“‘ Apt only for damnation,” continued Mr. Guthrie. 
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“ And yet,” Henry Pigott ventured to suggest, “I think I have known 
persons who had, naturally, good hearts.”’ 

‘¢Good hearts!” cried Mr. Guthrie, with a look of horror. “ Man's 
heart! alas! my young friend, what is it but a den of corruption? a pit 
of foul decay !”’ 

“ And desperately wicked,” said Mrs. Redpyne. 

“ Earthly, sensual, devilish, corrupt, and abominable,” responded Mr. 
Guthrie; and then they both groaned. 

All these exclamations, however, had not very seriously interrupted the 
enjoyment of the meal before them. 

“What are the things of this life?” said Mr. Guthrie, swallowing a 
large piece of the toast, and wiping the glittering moisture from his lips 
with a white linen handkerchief. ‘ What are the things of this life ?” 
—and again he laid his hand upon the pyramid—“ Entirely beneath our 
consideration. Another lump of sugar would be agreeable, if not too 
troublesome.” 

As soon as the table was cleared, Henry inquired from Mr. Guthrie 
what hope there was for any man, if human nature was so depraved and 
degraded as he had described it. 

“ Ah! young man, the remedy is easy,” said Mr. Guthrie, “and the 
way is clear.” 

He then entered upon subjects too serious and solemn for such pages as 
these. Much that he asserted had the warrant of eternal truth; but it 
was made repulsive by the coarseness and violence with which it was 
enforced. 

“ Pray,” said the young widow, turning to Mr. Guthrie, “do you think 
there is any hope for him ?” 

“T am afraid,” replied the minister, “that at present he is too much 
under the influence of human reason. Those offsprings of Hell, mystic 
subtlety and worldly prudence, have too much hold upon his heart. Oh! 
that I could put a stad into that heart!” 

Henry began to look about him. 

* Oh!” continued Mr. Guthrie, “that Satan would tear him to pieces ! 
that his sorrows might be enlarged! that he might be pricked and groan- 
ing for peace! That he might be seized with strong pangs! and con- 
strained to roar aloud! Oh! for a sudden and sharp awakening !” 

Here Mrs. Redpyne groaned audibly, and the whole party looked 
exceedingly lugubrious, except Mary, in whose eyes there was a wicked 
twinkle, which their long dark lashes scarcely concealed. 

From this time Henry became a frequent visitor; and on Wednesday 
evenings he had generally to endure Mr. Guthrie’s commentaries. 

But the only change that seemed to have been wrought in his spirituali- 
ties was that he had determined irrevocably that Mary Redpyne should 
be the goddess of his idolatry; and, in the language of the debating- 
room, he congratulated himself that, in place of having to worship a 

Iden calf, he should have been so fortunate as to have found an angel 
with golden wings. 

His presence cheered the dulness of their domestic circle, and was more 
agreeable than the greedy pinguosity of Mr. Guthrie; but Mary had 
many misgivings, for occasionally there were manifestations of her lover’s 
character which excited both doubt and apprehension. 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL, 


No. XXXIII.—Lire anp Letters or Sypnry SMITH. 


Two right hands have been employed in the production of these 
volumes,* and each what the gallant Antony calls a lady’s white hand. 
Vol. I. consists of the Memoirs, compiled by the lady-wife of Sir Henry 
Holland, and daughter of the “incomparable Sydney.” Vol. II. of a selec- 
tion of Letters, between five and six hundred in number, and distinguished 
not only by intrinsic wit, but by that extrinsic circumstance which a great 
authority tells us is the soul of wit,—brevity ; as may be supposed from 
the quantity inserted in some five hundred pages of large type: these are 
arranged by the care of Mrs. Austin, a valued old friend of the family, 
and, let us add, of the public. ‘‘ Though it is to be regretted,” she says, 
“that a task which might have worthily employed the most vigorous 
pen has devolved on female hands, it is by them, perhaps, that this tribute 
of respect, affection, and gratitude is most fitly paid.” For, from Sydney 
Smith’s Lectures at the Royal Institution Mrs. Austin dates a new era 
in the moral and intellectual condition of women, and maintains that 
within our times no man has done so much to obtain for them toleration 
for the exercise of their understandings and for the culture of their 
talents—to induce them to acquire some substitutes for beauty, some 
resources against jold age, some power of commanding attention and 
respect when the victorious charms of youth (whose influence and value, 
however, ke was not the man to deny) i taken their flight. 

The “ queer subject” of the Memoir was born at Woodford, in Essex, 
in 1771, the second of four brothers, of whom the eldest was the cele- 
brated Bobus Smith. Their father was a ‘“ character,” sagacious, inqui- 
sitive, and frolicsome, who, “on becoming early his own master,” con- 
tracted a marriage with a beautiful girl, from whom (a la Southey) he 
parted at the church-door, and proceeded to wander over the world for 
many years,—a vagrant habit which still possessed him when he returned 
to “settle” in England, for his granddaughter records how he spent his 
time and wasted his substance in ‘ buying, altering, spoiling, and then 
selling about nineteen different places in England, till, in his old age, he 
at last settled at Bishop’s Lydiard, in Somersetshire, where he died,” in 
a green old age, fourscore and upwards. Sydney inherited something of 
this restless disposition. ‘‘ You never seem tired of Howick,” he writes, 
when himself (1842) en route towards fourscore, to the Countess Grey : 
“‘ J tire of Combe Florey after two months, and sigh for a change, even for 
the worse. This disposition in me is hereditary; my father lived, within 
my recollection, in nineteen different places.” He often expressed his 
regret that the power of travelling had been denied him till his body had 
become almost unequal to the fatigue of doing so. ‘* He was ever most 
eager to see and to hear; but with the same rapidity that characterised 


* A Memoir ofthe Reverend Sydney Smith. By his daughter, Lady Holland. 
With a Selection from his Letters, edited by Mrs. Austin. Two vols, London ; 
Longman and Co. 1855. 
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his thoughts, he only liked first impressions, and never dwelt ten minutes 
together on the same scene or picture; declared he had mastered the 
Louvre in a quarter of an hour, and could judge of Talma’s powers ia 
ten minutes.” 

Bobus was sent to school at Eton; Sydney to Winchester, where he 
is said to have “suffered many years of misery and positive starvation,” 
the remembrance of which would make him shudder in old age, but 
where he rose in due time to be captain of the school, and distinguished 
himself by mechanical ingenuity and mischief of a versatile sort. At 
New College, Oxford, he gained a scholarship, and then the fellowship 
which for some time was all he had to depend upon. Anon we find him 
a curate in the midst of Salisbury Plain.* 

It was to the Bar that his own wishes tended, but his father insisted 
on his taking orders. Lady Holland is urgent that this compliance with 
a pressure from without should not be forgotten, in reviewing his clerical 
career ; and that fit allowance should be made for one who, in his passage 
through life, “had often to exercise control over himself, and to make a 
struggle to do that which is comparatively easy to those who have em- 
Lonagl their profession from taste and inclination alone.” The reminder 
is not uncalled for—although it may not go far to satisfy those who 
would demnr to the propriety of conciliating an earthly sire by a forced 
subscription to ordination vows. 

From that sire he inherited those exuberant animal spirits which made 
him the delight of some circles and the scandal of others. A little of 
his constitutional gaiety he used to attribute to the infusion of French 
blood on his mother’s side. A perpetual flow of spirits he owned by 
nature, and disciplined with art,—often thanking Heaven for it, as one 
of its choicest gifts. During his early residence in London, according to 
his daughter’s description, his spirits were “‘ more like the joyousness and 
playfulness of a clever schoolboy than the sobriety and gravity of the 
father of a family,”—and nothing, she adds, could withstand the con- 
tagion of that ringing, joy-inspiring laugh, which seemed to spring from 
the fresh, genuine enjoyment he felt at the multitude of unexpected 
images which sprang up in his mind, and succeeded each other with a 
rapidity that hardly allowed his hearers to follow him, but left them 
panting and exhausted with laughter,t to cry out for mercy. “I often 
thank God,” said he, “ for my animal spirits ;” and, contrasting himself 
with his rich friend and neighbour B——, whom he found one day 
moping and melancholy-mad about the “ state of his roads,” he winds up 
the antithesis with a cheery “whilst I, who have never had a house, or 
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* “Once a week a butcher’s cart came over from Salisbury; it was then only 
he could obtain any meat, and he often dined, he said, on a mess of potatoes, 
sprinkled with a little ketchup. ‘Too poor to command books, his only resource 
was the Squire, during the few months he resided there; and his only relaxation, 
not being able to keep a horse, long walks over those interminable plains.”— 
Memoir, p. 11. 

+ This reminds us of a passage in Moore’s Diary (April, 1832): “ Left Lord 
John’s with Sydhey and Luttrell; and when we got to Cockspur-street (having 
laughed all the way) we were all three seized with such convulsions of cachin- 
nation at something (1 forget what) which Sydney said, that we were obliged to 
se te, and reel each his own way with the fit.”"—Memoirs, §c., of Thomas 

oore, Vol. iv. 
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land, or a farthing to spare, am sometimes mad with spirits, and must 
talk, laugh, or burst.” In 1828, when he had given up fermented 
liquors, and was exulting over the benefit he felt from such abstinence, he 
remarked : “Only one evil ensues from it: I am in such extravagant 
spirits that I must lose blood, or look out for some one who will bore and 


depress me.’? Nor did age freeze up the source of these frolicsome 


spirits. As late as 1843 he writes to Lord Murray: “Iam getting very 
old in years, but do not feel that Iam become so in constitution. My 
locomotive powers at seventy-three are abridged, but my animal spirits 
do not desert me.” At seventy-three he is still amusing the more 
venerable Berrys with anti-episcopal) jokes, and quizzing Dr. Whewell 
about his Vice-Chancellorship, and hammering at geological jests with 
Sir Roderick Murchison, and inventing merry conceits to excuse himself 
from dining with Lord Mahon, and vivaciously rallying Mrs, Grote, and 
sending epigrammatic billets doux to the Countess Grey and to Lady 
Dufferin, and flings at the Americans to Milnes and Dickens, and unique 
bulletins to his children, and funny messages to his grandchildren, 

His grand talent pour le “ nonsense” he made it a point of conscience 
to cultivate. Mrs. Marcet writes, during a visit at Foston: “ Mr. Smith 
was talking after breakfast with Dr. Marcet in a very impressive and 
serious tone, on scientific subjects, and I was admiring the enlarged and 
philosophic manner in which he disecoursed on them, when suddenly 
starting up, he stretched out his arms and said, ‘Come, now let us talk a 
little nonsense.’ And then came such a flow of wit, and joke, and anec- 
dote, such a burst of spirits, such a charm and freshness of manner, such 
an irresistible laugh, that Solomon himself would have yielded to the 
infection, and called out, Nonsense for ever !” (Who shall deny ima- 
gination to “ strong-minded’”’ Mrs. Marcet, after this picture of Solomon, 
waving (as it were) his turban, spinning about in ecstasy, and shouting 
Vive la bagatelle!) Johnson resolved to withstand the infection of 
Foote’s mirth-provoking powers ; but, sir, the dog was so comical that 
the great moralist was fairly bit, and sunk back in his chair, bellowing 
out magnificent guffaws. Similarly, in Sydney Smith’s case, the Queen 
of Tragedy, grave and self-restrained Sarah Siddons, determined to 
maintain her tragic gravity and self-restraint in spite of his reverence ; 
—“but after a vain struggle yielded to the general infection ;” 8. 8, 
masculine was too much for S. 8. feminine; the inspirations of Thalia 
mastered the reserve of Melpomene; and the Siddons “ flung herself 
back in her chair, in such a fearful paroxysm of laughter, and of such 
long continuance, that it made quite a scene, and all the company were 
alarmed.” If laugh she must, the great actress was at least consistent 
in so laughing as to alarm the company, in a “fearful paroxysm,” strange 
and wild enough to “make quite a scene”—as imposing, thrilling, and 
altogether awful as last night’s Lady Macbeth. 

No wonder if the reputation Sydney Smith acquired for unlimited 
power to “make you laugh,” was unfavourable to his professional ad- 
vancement. We find him protesting against the impressions rife in some 
quarters to his prejudice in this respect, in a letter to Lord John Russell, 
on the subject of his preferment: “I defy to quote one single 
passage of my writing contrary to the doctrines of the Church, I pot 
him to mention a single action of my life which he can call immoral, 
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The only thing he could charge me with would be high spirits, and much 
innocent nonsense.” He had no liking for your mere triflers, who jest 
out of season, as well as in season, and whose jesting then becomes 
identical with that foolish talking which is not convenient. He writes on 
one occasion to Lady Grey: “I met Mr. in town. I have never 


joined in the general admiration for this person. I think his manners rude 


and insolent. His conversation is an eternal persiflage, and is therefore 
wearisome. It seems as if he did not think it worth his while to talk 
sense or seriousness before his company, and that he had a right to 
abandon himself to any nonsense which happened to come uppermost.” 
We are told of the death of Dugald Stewart being announced at a large 
dinner-party, when the news was received with so much levity by a lady 
of rank who sat next to Sydney, that, turning round, he said, ‘“‘ Madam, 
when we hear of the death of a man like Mr. Dugald Stewart,* it is usual, 
in civilised society, to look grave for the space of at least five seconds.” 
His affectionate biographer informs us that she has been charged with 
hardly doing justice to the more serious part of his character. “If this 
be so,” she remarks, “I have indeed done him grievous wrong ; for this 
was the foundation, or rather storehouse, from which all his wit and 
imagination sprang, and which gave them such value in the eyes of the 
world. The expression of my father’s face when at rest was that of sense 
and dignity; and this was the picture of his mind in the calmer and 

ver hours of life: but when he found (as we sometimes do) a passage 
that bore the stamp of zmmortality, his countenance in an instant changed 
and lighted up, and a sublime thought, sight, or action, struck on his 
soul at once, and found a kindred spark within it.” And as a set-off to 
Mrs. Marcet’s sketch of his rapid transition from sense to nonsense, Lady 
Holland appends one, equally abrupt, from gay to grave, from the tears 
that come of Laughter holding both his sides, to the tears that are sigh- 
born and sad. 

Her notice of him as a clergyman is to this effect: that, having 
“entered the Church” from a “sense of duty,” he made duty his guide 
through life; honouring his profession, and honoured in it by those who 
had the best opportunities of observing him ;—* that, ever ready to per- 
form its humblest duties, he gathered (as he says) from the study of the 
Bible, that the highest duty of a clergyman was to calm religious hatreds, 
and spread religious peace and toleration ;—that in this labour of love he 
exerted himself from the time of his entering the Churcht to the hour of 
his death ;—and that he dreaded as the greatest of all evils, that the 
‘golden chain’ which he describes as ‘reaching from earth to heaven,’ 
should be injured either by fanaticism or scepticism.”{ Filial love would 





* This philosopher was alive to the presence of other than comic powers in 
Sydney Smith. He exclaimed, after hearing him preach: “Those original and 
unexpected ideas gave me a thrilling sense of sublimity never before awakened by 
any other oratory.” 

; How much longer is this phrase, “ entering the Church,” thus twice met with 
in the same paragraph, to be applied to taking Orders? Sydney Smith’s Church 
teaches that he “ entered” it at a much earlier period, and by quite a different rite. 

Though eminently a free-speaker, Sydney Smith was no free-thinker, in the 

ical sense. Speaking in the name of his children, Lady Holland says: “The 
tenderest mother could not have been more anxious and careful as to the religious 
tendency of any books we read, and often has he taken books out of my hands 
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fain identify him, in his curacy on Salisbury Plain, with his own portrai- 
ture of a curate, as “the poor working-man of God—a learned man in a 
hovel, good and patient—a comforter and a teacher—the first and purest 
pauper of the hamlet; yet showing that, in the midst of worldly misery, 

e has the heart of a gentleman, the spirit of a Christian, and the kind- 
ness of a pastor.” It may surprise some, who regard Sydney Smith from 
one angle only, to hear that he, the wit, the giggling and making-giggle 
diner-out, the habitué of Holland House, the rival of Luttrell, the Nah ind 
of the Edinburgh Review, was also a popular preacher. Little as he might 
have in common with a Hugh M‘Neile of Liverpool, a Hugh Stowell of 
Manchester, a Francis Close of Cheltenham, or a Capel Molyneux of 
London, this he had,—pulpit popularity. Berkeley Chapel had been 
deserted before he became its morning preacher: in a few weeks every 
morning service was what little Robert Southey (under Miss Tyler's 
reeeeewr auspices) would have called a full house—every seat 

eing occupied, and the aisles filled with listeners of both sexes, who 
stood, all attention.* At Bristol, the cathedral, “ whenever he was to 
preach (though previously almost deserted), was filled to suffocation. A 
crowd collected round the doors long before they were opened, and the 
heads of the standers in the aisles were so thick-set you could not have 
thrust in another; and I saw the men holding up their hats above their 
heads, that they might not be crushed by the pressure.”¢ Mrs. Austin 
describes him preaching at St. Paul’s: ‘The moment he appeared in the 
pulpit, all the weight of his duty, all the authority of his office, were 
written on his countenance ; wl without a particle of affectation (of 
which he was incapable), his whole demeanour bespoke the gravity of his 
purpose. Perhaps, indeed, it was the more striking to one who had till 
then only seen him delighting society by his gay and overflowing wit. 
As soon as he began to speak, the whole x fm upon which I looked down, 


which I had ignorantly begun, with strict injunctions to consult him about my 
studies. He regarded it as the greatest of all evils to produce doubt or confusion 
in a youthful mind on such subjects; indeed he has said, in his sermons, that he 
‘would a thousand times prefer that his child should die in the bloom of youth, 
rather than it should live to disbelieve.’ ” In some of his early letters to Jeffrey, 
he “ not only deprecates the injury to the Edinburgh Review by the admission of 
irreligious opinions, but declares his determination, if this were not avoided, of 
separating himself from a work of which he had felt hitherto so justly proud.” 
“You must be thoroughly aware,” he presses on the Editor, “ that the rumour of 
infidelity decides not only the reputation, but the existence of the Review”—* I 
must beg the favour of you to be explicit on one point. Do you mean to take care 
that the Review shail not profess infidel principles? Unless this is the case, I 
must absolutely give up all connexion with it.” To a publisher who had sent him 
a work of irreligious tendency, after a dignified rebuke for so doing, he writes: “I 
hate the insolence, persecution, and intolerance, which so often pass under the 
name of religion, and, as you know, have fought against them; but I have an un- 
affected horror of irreligion and impiety, and every principle of suspicion and fear 
would be excited in me by a man who professed himself an infidel.” 

* « The concise, bold raciness of his style,” says Lady Holland, “ was singularly 
calculated to stir up a lazy London congregation, accustomed to slumber over 
their weekly sermon; and the earnestness of his manner, I have reason to believe, 
caused many to think who never thought before.” She adds in a note, that her 
father had the satisfaction more than once of receiving letters of gratitude, 
assuring him that his preaching had not been in vain, and had stopped the writer 
in a course of guilt and dissipation.—See Memoir, i. 80. 

T Ibid. p. 218. 
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exhibited one mass of upraised, attentive, thoughtful faces. It seemed as 
if his deep, earnest tones were caught with silent eagerness.” Another 
witness remarks: “ Remembering him in St. Paul’s crowded cathedral, 
and looking at him in the little village church [Combe Florey ], filled 
with peasantry, I was pleased to see him always the same.” “I can’t 
» he somewhere says, ‘to be imprisoned in the true orthodox wa 

in my pulpit, with my head just peeping above the desk—lI like to loo 
down upon my congregation,—to fire into them. The common people 
say I am a bould preacher, for I like to have my arms free, and to thump 
the pulpit.”* Inviting Mrs. Grote to come and hear him at St. Paul’s, 
he warns her: “ But do not flatter yourself with the delusive hope of a 
slumber ; I preach violently, and there is a strong smell of sulphur in my 
sermons.” t 

But he was something more and better than a popular preacher. He 
was, at least at one period in his career, a working priest. He was not 
only a benevolent, but a beneficent, pastor; caring for his flock with 
painstaking zeal, visiting them in plague and sickness, seeing them 
righted, boldly rebuking their faults, gently dealing with their foibles, 
heartily seconding their good endeavours. It is a pleasant picture we 
have of him in his rectory-home,—not without quaint accessories and 
piquant reliefs. He took kindly to its rural associations, but London was, 
after all, the place he loved perhaps not wisely, and too well ;—not wisely, 
for his clerical conscience; too well, for his clerical character. ‘ The 
summer and the country,” he writes in 1838, “have no charms for me. 
I look forward anxiously to the return of bad weather, coal fires, and 
good society in a crowded city. I have no relish for the country ; it is a 
kind of healthy grave. I am afraid yout are not exempt from the 
delusions of flowers, green turf, and birds ; they all afford slight gratifi- 
cation, but not worth an hour of rational conversation: and rational con- 
versation is only to be had from the congregation of a million of people 
in one spot.” To the Countess Grey he writes: “ Nothing can make 
the country agreeable to me. It is bad enough in summer, but in winter 
is a fit residence only for beings doomed to such misery, for misdeeds in 
another state of existence.” There spoke the spoilt child of West-End 
drawing-rooms—a blasé clergyman (not to say simply man) of the world. 
Again, to Sir G. Philips: “I shall not be sorry to be in town. I am 
rather tired of simple pleasures, bad reasoning, and worse cookery.” To 
Lord Hatherton: ‘ Not that I am gulled by the sight of green fields and 
the sound of singing-birds,—I am too old for that. To my mind there 
is no verdure in the creation like the green of ’s face, and Luttrell 
talks more sweetly than birds can sing.” And, once more, to Mrs. 
Meynell: “ You may laugh, dear G., but, after all, the country is most 
dreadful! The real use of it is to find food for cities; but as for a resi- 
dence of any man who is neither butcher nor baker, nor food-grower in 
any of its branches, it is a dreadful waste of existence and abuse of life.”§ 
These London longings seem to have grown upon him with age and 
habits of luxurious indolence ; we hear little of them when he was busy, 





—_ 





* Memoir, i. pp. 308, 317, 399, + Letters, p. 420. 
+ To Miss Georgina Harcourt. § Letters, pp. 410, 415, 416, 440, 457. 
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in his prime, crew his farm-labourers, stock, implements, and inven- 


tions. Inventions he prided himself upon, in his active days—and he 
was once very active, whether digging vigorously in his garden, or earry- 
ing on Chapter business, or galloping in hot haste post-haste through t 

ges of a book, or rattling off a manuscript of which it was left for his 
wife to dot the i’s and cross the t’s ;—he had always some experiment 
going on; a system of little tin lamps for burning the fat of his own 
sheep instead of candles, was at one time his hobby; at another, an 
ingenious cure for smoking chimneys; his visitors were amused by his 
‘universal scratcher,” or sharp-edged pole, adapted to every height, from 
a horse to a lamb, whereat his four-footed dependents might scratch their 
dorsal columns ad libitum, without injury to their master’s gates and 
palings ; or by his “ patent Tantalus,” devised to incite his gaunt steed 
Calamity to step out, in hungry pursuit of an ever equi-distant sieve of 
corn, planted just before his nose; or by his patchwork blinds of glazed 
cotton, the glory of Foston and Combe Florey; or by his patent fire- 
places, the envy of all good fire-worshippers; or by his “ rheumatic 
armour,” patent tin shoulders, stomach tins, stomach pumps,* tin slippers, 
&c. “J am a great doctor,’ he would tell his visitors; ‘would you like 
to hear some of my medicines?” ‘Oh yes, Mr. Sydney.’ ‘There is the 
Gentle-jog, a pleasure to take it,—the bull-dog, for more serious cases, — 
Peter’s puke,—Heart’s delight, the comfort of all the old women in the 
village,—Rub-a-dub, a capital embrocation,—Dead-stop, settles the 
matter at once,—Up-with-it-then needs no explanation ;’ and so on.” 
He infused something of Sydney Smith into dull domestic realities, and 
could not, his daughter declares, order even a dose of physic for his 
carter but there was fun and originality in the act. 

His enjoyment of a process of mystification grew with the degree of 
credulity in his victims, some of whom appear to have been credulous to 
his heart’s content. One of the stories in the Memoirs is about a 
country cousin of Sydney’s, “a simple, warm-hearted rustic,” who was 
occasionally a guest at those pleasant little weekly suppers of his, which 
Mackintosh and others relished so supremely,—and who used to come up 
to him and whisper, “‘ Now, Sydney, I know these are all very remark- 
able men ; do tell me who they are.” ‘ Oh, yes,” would be the town 
(and gown) cousin’s answer; “that is Hannibal” (pointing to Mr. 
Whishaw), “he lost his leg in the Carthaginian war; and that is 
Socrates” (pointing to Luttrell) ; “and that is Solon” (pointing to 
Francis Horner), ‘‘ you have heard of Solon?” The girl, we are told, 
opened her ears, eyes, and mouth with admiration, half-doubting, half- 
believing that Sydney was making fun of her; but perfectly convinced 
that if they were not the individuals in question, they were something 
quite as great. 





* «Tord John Russell comes here to-day,” he informs the Countess Grey 
(1830). “ His corporeal anti-part, Lord N-——, is here. Heaven send he may 
not swallow John! ‘There are, however, stomach pumps, in case of accident.” 

t To one of these suppers Sir James Mackintosh brought with him a “raw 
Scotch cousin, an ensign in a Highland regiment.” The biographer tells us that 
on hearing the name of his host, this gallant gentleman suddenly turned 
and, nudging Sir James, said in an audible voice, “ Is that the great Sir Sudney?” 
(with whom, by the way, the Reverend Sydney was, at home and abroad, very 
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We are told, again, of an over literal gentleman whom Sydney met 
and mystified at dinner by declaring, that although he himself was not 
— considered an illiberal man, yet he must confess he had one 

ttle weakness, one secret wish,—‘“ he should like to roast a Quaker.” 
“Good heavens, Mr. Smith!” interrupts his neighbour, “roast a 
Quaker?” ‘Yes, sir,” repeats Sydney, of course with redoubled em- 
phasis, “roast a Quaker.” “But, Mr. Smith, do you consider the 
torture ?” ‘ Yes, sir, 1 have considered everything ; it may be wrong, 
as you say; the Quaker would undoubtedly suffer acutely, but every 
one has his tastes, mine would be to roast a Quaker : one would satisfy 
me, only one ; but it is one of those peculiarities I have striven agaiust 
in vain, and I hope you will pardon my weakness.” The objector’s 
“honest simplicity,” it is added, could stand this no longer, and he 
seemed hardly able to sit at table with the monster whose monomania 
was to spit one of the people called Friends, and do him brown—neither 
the roars of the company, nor the twinkle in the monster’s eye, availing 
aught to dispel the illusion: so that at last, in the words of Lady Hol- 
land, “ my father, seeing that he was giving real pain, said, ‘Come, 
come, Mr. , since you think this so very illiberal, 1 must be wrong; 
and will give up my roasted Quaker rather than your esteem; let us drink 
wine together.’ Peace was made, but I believe neither time nor expla- 
nation would have ever made him comprehend that it was a joke.” 

We have Sydney’s own word for it, that nothing amused him more than 
to observe the utter want of perception of a joke in some minds. ‘“ Mrs. 
Jackson,” he says, par exemple, “called the other day, and spoke of the 
oppressive heat of last week. ‘ Heat, ma’am!’ I said, ‘it was so dreadful 
here, that I found there was nothing left for it but to take off my flesh 
and sit in my bones.’ ‘Take off your flesh and sit in your bones, sir! 
Oh! Mr. Smith! how could you do that? she exclaimed, with the 
utmost gravity. ‘ Nothing more easy, ma’am; come and see next time.’ 
But she ordered her carriage, and evidently thought it a very unorthodox 








frequently confounded.) “ Yes, yes,” said Sir James, much amused, and making 
signs to the host to act a part accordingly. He, nothing loth, thereupon assumed 
the military character, “ performed the part of the hero of Acre to perfection, 
fought all his battles over again, and showed how he had charged the Turks, to 
the infinite delight of the young Scotchman, who was quite enchanted with the 
kindness and condescension of ‘the great Sir Sudney,’ as he called him, and to 
the absolute torture of the other guests, who were bursting with suppressed 
laughter at the scene beforethem. At last, after an evening of inimitable acting,” 
adds Lady Holland, “on the part both of my father and Sir James, nothing would 
serve the young Highlander but setting off, at twelve o’clock at night, to fetch 
the piper of his regiment to pipe to ‘the great Sir Sudney,’ who said he had never 
heard the bagpipes; upon which the whole party broke up and dispersed in- 
stantly, for Sir James said his Scotch cousin would infallibly cut his throat if he 
discovered his mistake. A few days afterwards, when Sir James Mackintosh and 
his Scotch cousin were walking in the streets, they met my father with my 
mother on his arm. He introduced her as his wife, upon which the Scotch cousin 
said in a low voice to Sir James, and looking at my mother, ‘I did na ken the 
great Sir Sudney was married.’ ‘Why, no,’ said Sir James, a little embarrassed, 
and winking at him, ‘ not ex-act-ly married,—only an Egyptian slave he brought 
over with him ; Fatima—you know—you understand.’ My mother was long 
known in the little circle as Fatima.” This story of Sir James’s country cousin, 
me a north, more than matches that of Sydney’s country, cousin: neither, 
perhaps, is too good to be true. . 
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ing.” Another example :—* Miss , too, the other day, walk- 
ing round the grounds at Combe Florey, exclaimed, ‘Oh, why do you 
chain up that fine Newfoundland dog, Mr. Smith? ‘Because it has a 
passion for breakfasting on parish boys.’ ‘ Parish boys!’ she exclaimed, 
‘does he really eat boys, Mr. Smith?’ ‘ Yes, he devours them, buttons 
and all.’ Her face of horror made me die of laughing.” One almost 
overhears a gentle reader of the Miss genus, staggered by the last 
sentence, exclaiming, Did you die of it, Mr. Smith? 

The Canon of St. Paul’s would often allude to his vergers, and his 
friend, Lady B , it seems, innocently perverted the word into virgins. 
‘She asked me the other day,” he says, “‘ Pray, Mr. Smith, is it true 
that you walk down St. Paul’s with three virgins holding silver pokers 
before you?’ I shook my head, and looked very grave, and bid her come 
and see.” 








His glory as a diner-out is, of course, recorded in these pages. Lady 
Holland says it signified not what the materials were. ‘I never remem- 
ber a dull dinner in his company.* He extracted amusement from every 
subject, however hopeless. He led without seeking to lead; he never 
sought to shine—the light appeared because he could not help it. No- 
body felt excluded.” ‘I talk a little sometimes,” said he, “and it used 
to be an amusement amongst the servants at the Archbishop of York's, 
to snatch away my plate when I began talking ; so I got a habit of hold- 
ing it with one hand when so engaged, and dining at single anchor.” 
By his own account he was always most lively and spirituel when he took 
no wine,—a kind of abstinence which he often urges upon his friends, as 
he does also greater moderation in the use of solids, about which he 
speaks feelingly and with an emphasis that ought to tell, and to which 
there is hardly one of us but would do well to give heed. 


_ ee 








* “ My poor mother,” she adds, “ felt the change so strongly after his death, 
that, on dining out for the first time alone, she said, ‘ Everybody seemed to her 
so unusually flat, that she thought they must all have suffered some severe loss.’ ” 

+ “ All people aboye the condition of labourers,” he writes to Lady Holland, 
“ are ruined by excess of stimulus and nourishment, clergy included. I never yet 
saw any gentleman who ate and drank as little as was reasonable.”—Letters, 

. 120. 
7 To Sir G. Philips he writes in 1836: “I have had no gout, nor any symptom of 
it: by eating little, and drinking only water, I keep body and mind in a serene 
state, and spare the great toe. Looking back at my past life, I find that all my 
miseries of body and mind have proceeded from indigestion. Young people in 
early life should be thoroughly taught the moral, intellectual, and physical evils 
of indigestion.”—Jbid. p. 396. 

Writing to Murray, in 1841, about the health of Jeffrey, he observes: “ Who- 
ever, at his period of life, means to go on, and to be well, must institute the most 
rigid and Spartan-like discipline as to food.”—Jbid. p. 455. 

And again to the same, in 1843: “ You are, I hear, attending more to diet than 
heretofore. If you wish for anything like happiness in the fifth act of life, eat 
and drink about one-half what you could eat and drink. Did I ever tell you my 
calculation about eating and drinking?” This was, that between ten and seventy 
years of age he had eaten and drunk forty-four horse-waggon loads more than 
would have kept him alive and well—a mass of nourishment which he rates at 
the value of 7000/. sterling. “It occurred to me that I must, by my voracity, 
have starved to death fully 100 persons. This is a frightful calculation, but irre- 
sistibly true; and I think, dear Murray, your waggons would require an additional 
horse each !”—ZJbid. p. 501-2. 
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i of his table-talk are given, though not so liberally as might 
have been expected. With some extracts from them, and from the most 
characteristic passages of his correspondence, as illustrative of his ‘own 

jar” wit and humour, his proper individuality of thought and phrase, 
we must close this desultory notice. 

Some one asking if the Bishop of was going to marry, “ Perhaps 
he may,” said the Canon; “ yet how can a bishop marry? How can he 
flirt? The most he can say is, ‘I will see you in the vestry after 
service.’ ” 

“Jt is a great proof of shyness to crumble bread at dinner,” in his 
opinion. ‘Oh, I see you are afraid of me,” said he to a young lady who 
sat by him,—‘“ you crumble your bread. I do it when I sit by the 
Bishop of London, and with both hands when I sit by the Archbishop.” 

Of the Utilitarians in general, and one in particular, he says: “That 
man is so hard you might drive a broad-wheeled waggon over him, and 
it would produce no impression; if you were to bore holes in him with a 
gimlet, I am convinced sawdust would come out of him. That school 
treat mankind as if they were mere machines; the feelings or affections 
never enter into their calculations. If everything is to be sacrificed to 
utility, why do you bury your grandmother at all? why don’t you cut 
her into small pieces at once, and make portable soup of her ?” 

* Dear Bobus,” he writes to his brother in 1813, ‘‘ pray take care of 
yourself. We shall both be a brown infragrant powder im thirty or 
forty years. Let us contrive to last out for the same, or nearly the same 
time.’’* 

Writing from Yorkshire to Lady Holland, respecting a young friend 
of hers whose arrival he expected, he remarks: ‘ Nothing can exceed the 
dulness of this place: but he has been accustomed to live alone with his 
grandmother, which, though a highly moral life, is not an amusing one. 
—There are two Scotch ladies staying here, with whom he will get 
acquainted, and to whom he may safely make love the ensuing winter ; 
for love, though a very acute disorder in Andalusia, puts on a very 
chronic shape in these northern latitudes ; for, first, the lover must prove 
metapheezically that he ought to succeed ; and then, in the fifth or sixth 
year of courtship (or rather of argument), if the summer is tolerably warm, 
and oatmeal plenty, the fair one is won.”’ 

To the same noble lady he writes in 1810: “ We liked Mrs. ' 
It was wrong, at her time of life, to be circumvented by ’s diagrams; 
but there is some excuse in the novelty of the attack, as I believe she is 
the first lady that ever fell a victim to algebra, or that was geometricaily 
led from the paths of discretion.” 

To Lord Murray, in 1821: “ How little you understand young 
Wedgewood! If he appears to love waltzing, it is only to catch fresh 
figures for cream-jugs. Depend upon it, he will have Jeffrey and you 
_ some of his vessels, and you will enjoy ari argillaceous immor- 

ty. 

Arrived at Dover, soon after the construction of the “shaft,” he 
mentions it as “a staircase, by which the top of the cliff is reached with 
great ease—or at least what they call great ease, which means the loss of 





* Robert died a fortnight only after Sydney. 
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about a pound of liquid flesh, and as much puffing and blowing as would 
grind a bushel of wheat.” 

“Mr. Jeffrey,” he writes to the Countess Grey, “ wanted to persuade 
me that myrtles grew out-of-doors in Scotland, as here. Upon cross- 
examination, it turned out they were prickly, and that many had been 
destroyed by the family donkey.” 

* Luttrell,” he writes in 1829, from the Combe Florey parsonage, 
‘came over for a day, from whence I know not, but I thought not from 
good pastures ; at least, he had not his usual ovap-annd-gatiia leitt There 
was a forced smile upon his countenance, which seemed to indicate plain 
roast and boiled ; and a sort of apple-pudding depression, as if he had 
been staying with a clergyman.” 

Alluding to the tumult at Jeffrey’s election, in 1830, he inquires of 
Murray: “Is Jeffrey much ioineasill ? They say he fought like a lion, 
and would have been killed had he been more visible ;* but that several 
people struck at him who could see nothing, and so battered infinite 
space instead of the Advocate.” 

In the same letter: “I think Lord Grey will give me some preferment 
if he stays in long enough; but the upper parsons live vindictively, and 
evince their aversion to a Whig Ministry by an improved health. The 
Bishop of has the rancour to recover, after three paralytic strokes, 
and the Dean of to be vigorous at eighty-two. And yet these are 
men who are called Christians !” 

To Lady Holland, during the Reform Bill excitement: “I met John 
Russell at Exeter. The’ people along the road were very much disap- 
pointed by his smallness. I told them he was much larger before the 
bill was thrown out, but was reduced by excessive anxiety about the 
people. This brought tears in their eyes !” 

To the same, and from Combe Florey: “ Philosopher Malthus came 
here last week. I got an agreeable party for him of unmarried people. 
There was only one lady who had had a child; but he is a good-natured 
man, and, if there are no appearances of approaching fertility, is civil to 
every lady.” 

To Dr. Holland, in 1835: “I am suffering from my old complaint, 
the hay fever (as it is called). My fear is, perishing by deliquescence ; 
I melt away in nasal and lachrymal profluvia. My remedies are warm 
pediluvium, catharties, &c.,&ce. ‘The membrane is so irritable, that light, 
dust, contradiction, an absurd remark, the sight of a dissenter,—any- 
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* Jeffrey’s size appears to have been an inexhaustible source of amusement to 
the “round, fat, oily” Priest of St. Paul’s. Sydney tells Francis of Brougham 
having just returned from Portugal, where the Inquisition, according to rumour, 
seized and singed him with wax-tapers, as an Edinburgh Reviewer: “'They were 
at first about to use flambeaux, conceiving him to be you; but, upon recurring to 
the notes they have made of your height, an error was discovered of two feet, and 
the lesser fires only administered.” (1806.) Again: “‘ Magnitude to you, my dear 
Jeffrey, must be such an intoxicating idea, that I have no doubt you would rather 
be gigantic in your errors, than immense in no respect whatever,” &c. (1808.) 
Elsewhere: “ My dear Jeffrey, are we to see you?—(a difficult thing at all times tc 
do),” &c. (1809.) In 1829 he writes to Murray: “I cannot say the pleasure it gives 
me that my old and dear friend Jeffrey is in the road to preferment., I shall not 
be easy till he is fairly on the Bench. His robes, God knows, will cost him little: 
one buck rabbit will clothe him to the heels.” Mazimus minimus was one of the 
appellatives wherewith Sydney loved to magnify and minify the great little man. 
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thing, sets me sneezing ; and if I begin sneezing at twelve, I don’t leave 
off till two o'clock, and am heard distinctly in Taunton when the wind 
sets that way,—a distance of six miles.” 

“Mr. ,” he tells Lady Davy, “is going gently down-hill, trusting 
that the cookery in another planet may be at least as good as in this ; 
but not without apprehensions that for misconduct here he may be sen- 
tenced to a thousand years of tough mutton, or condemned to a little 
eternity of family dinners.” 

So much for one man’s anticipations of a future state. In a letter to 
Lady Holland of the same year (1842), we have a glimpse of the re- 
verend jester’s own previsions : ‘‘ It is a bore, I admit, to be past seventy. 
for you are left for execution, and are daily expecting the death warrant; 
but, as you say, it is not anything very capital we quit. We are, at the 
close of life, only hurried away from stomach-aches, pains in joints, 
from sleepless nights and unamusing days, from weakness, ugliness, 
and nervous tremors ; but we shall all meet again in another planet, 
cured of all our defects. will be less irritable ; more silent ; 

will assent ; Jeffrey will speak slower; Bobus will be just as he is; 
I shall be more respectful to the upper clergy,” &c. Not very clerical, 
this; but Sydney Smith all over. 

Here is yet another heaven after another man’s ideal. To Sir Rode- 
rick Murchison he writes: ‘“‘ May there not be some one among the in- 
finite worlds where men and women are all made of stone? Perhaps of 
Parian marble? How infinitely superior to flesh and blood! What a 
Paradise for you, to pass eternity with a greywacke woman!” 

In his last illness he writes to the Countess of Carlisle: “I am in a 
regular train of promotion ; from gruel, vermicelli, and sago, I was pro- 
moted to panada, from thence to minced meat, and (such is the effect of 
good conduct) I was elevated to a mutton-chop.”* ‘ My breathlessness 
and giddiness are gone—chased away by the gout. If you hear of sixteen 
or eighteen pounds of human flesh, they belong fo me. I look as if a 
curate had been taken out of me.” 

So he wrote in the last letter but one in these volumes. Two or three 
months, and all was over; this jocular Canon had fired his last shot ; 
this (Oxford) Fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy, had gone to 
the tomb of all the—Yoricks. He died on the 22nd of February, 1845, 
of water on the chest, and was buried, without show of any kind, in the 
cemetery of Kensal Green. 

Let us take leave of him in the words of his loving biographer. “ And 
if true greatness consists, as my dear and valued old friend Mr. Rogers 
once quoted here from an ancient Greek writer, ‘in doing what deserves 
to be written, and writing what deserves to be read, and in making man- 
kind happier and better for your life,’ my father was a truly great and 
good man.” If we cannot subscribe, verbatim et literatim, to this éloge, 
may we not, ex animo, to its spirit and scope ? 
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_ * This joke about mutton-chop promotion was evidently a favourite with the 
joke-maker. It occurs more than once and again in his correspondence, at in- 
tervals of long years, unwithered by age, unstaled by custom. 
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DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


The Holy Week—The Miserere—The Lavandaia—The Cena—The Sepulchre— 
Castel Fusano—Ostia— Modern Readings of Virgil. 


Ever since Christmas, and even before, I had heard about “the cere- 
monies of the Holy Week,” until I was perfectly sick. The crowd, the 
difficulty of obtaining tickets, the hours to be passed in waiting, the music 
of the Miserere, all were so minutely discussed, so dinned into my ears, 
by old and experienced Anglo-Romans, that at last I mentally resolved 
not to go at all, but to read instead some catalogue raisonné of the whole 
affair, and swear I was “ charmed, delighted, rapt, inspired.” 

I have a general dislike to all grand religious ceremonies where “ the 
world, the flesh, and the devil” so loudly assert their unwelcome presence 
within the dim and solemn light of pillared aisles and hallowed sanctu- 
aries, beside consecrated altars and venerable tombs, effectually banishing 
all poetry, all sewer 

On such occasions, the imposing ceremonial too often sinks into a mere 
dramatic representation, the music degenerates into sounds harsh and 
wearisome, “ like sweet bells jangling out of tune,”’ and all those religious 
sympathies which ought to be excited—our love, our gratitude, our adora- 
tion—are utterly silenced or rudely offended. Of all crowds in the world, 
an English one is the most uncompromising and unsympathetic ; indeed, 
the English, during the Holy Week at Rome, are become quite historical, 
from their remarkable bad behaviour. 

When, however, the Holy Week really came, and all was bustle and 
excitement and tip-top curiosity, and the old walls rang to the sound of 
countless carriages rushing about in shoals bearing freights of black- 
robed, black-veiled women, I thought I should be a fool not to join 
the throng, and, being at Rome, not ‘‘ to do as the Romans ;”’ so I got 
tickets and donned my sable suit, and set forth with the multitude to St. 
Peter’s. 

The ceremonies occupy every day and all night too, I verily believe, 
during the entire week. How the priests live through it all, working and 
fasting, is an enigma; but they manage to survive it, and come out at 
Easter as rosy and plump as ever. The Sistine Chapel, where the 
Tenebrae and Miserere are performed on the two days preceding Good 
Friday, is besieged by thousands of infatuated individuals for hours before 
the services begin, to obtain a front place on the forms placed behind the 
screen in the lower half of the chapel, which being et on as the private 
oratory of the Pope, is supposed to be inaccessible to women, who are 
ras | back as far as possible into a narrow space near the entrance. 

I, for my part, took the whole affair with great composure, and 
walked quietly up the Sala Regia about four o’clock. The ascent was 
beset with Swiss guards, their brilliant uniforms and glancing steel- 
accoutrements looking exceedingly picturesque and moyen age, backed 
by the pillared walls and glistening marble; hundreds of ladies in black, 
gentlemen in evening costume, and militia and military heroes in full 
uniform, trooped up this truly magnificent and regal entrance to the count- 
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less splendours of the Vatican, all laughing, talking, and joking with 
quite praiseworthy forgetfulness of the solemn nature of the anniversary, 
Some tried to smuggle in camp stools under their petticoats—a ruse in- 
stantly detected and ruthlessly exposed by the all-seeing officials ; while 
others, coming in greater numbers than their tickets allowed, were re- 
morselessly sent spite of lamentations and reproaches in unmis- 
takably Anglican-Italian. 

It was a scene of confusion, irreverence, and frivolity: men pushing 
onwards, tearing asunder, and separating groups of terrified ladies ; 

pouncing on delinquents, and bold mammas dragging their staring 
hters past quiet foreigners—Catholics, of course—who looked round 
all aghast at their irreverent haste and thoroughly English rudeness. 

Arrived at the Sala Regia—at the summit of the stairs from whence 
both the Sistine and Pauline Chapels open—the scene grew ten times 
wilder and more excited. That lofty hall, so nobly proportioned, the walls 
glittering with frescoes and gilding, broken by rich clustered branches of 
maguificent candelabra—where on ordinary occasions unbroken silence 
reigns, and the very odour of sanctity floats around—a spot of reverent 
waiting and awful expectation, whether to the Catholic about to visit the 
shrine, sanctified by the constant presence of Christ’s vicar, or to the 
artistic devotee viewing for the first time the immortal works. of Michael 
Angelo and his predecessors, which they have studied at a distance as 
solemn phantoms they never, perhaps, hoped to behold—that majestic and 
suggestive hall—which, as I write, rises before me in all its pomp, shaded 
by a chastened light, half-concealing, half-displaying the great frescoes 
and the mysterious doors, some veiled by falling curtains, others opening 
into endless corridors and galleries—is now, alas! desecrated into a 
street-thoroughfare ! 

Thousands of men and women, gathered from the four quarters of the 
globe, are rushing about, crowding every space, treading on each other’s 
heels, talking, wondering, pushing, every face turned towards the open 
door, with its ample drapery of crimson, leading into the Sistine Chapel, 
which they are all firmly resolved to enter at all risks. And, though 
that door is beset with military—obstinate Swiss guards, who, if Venus 
herself fresh from Elysium, or all the Circes and Armidas that ever 
existed in fact or fable, tried to cajole, would not budge one single inch— 
still, so vast is the crowd, so violent the crush, its own weight carries it 
onward, and slowly all disappear under the overhanging curtain. 

Every one knows that the Sistine Chapel is not large; imagine, then, 
what it must be when, in the space assigned to the publie—in which five 
hundred might commodiously sit—ten thousand persons are, by some 
miracle of crushing, collected; imagine the heat, the squeezing, the 
elbows poked into one’s sides, the furious glances, the anger, malice, and 
uncharitableness of all those living beings, heaped on each other, all 
wanting to see and to hear, and all, save a few in the front, effectually 
prevented from doing either, and furiously incensed in consequence. I 
doubt if the n audience, collected in the Flavian amphitheatre to see 
men torn by wild beasts, could be more savage. For myself, I, symboli- 
cally speaking, gave up the ghost in terror and dismay, but by good 
luck, getting pushed against the side of the ladies’ box, I carefully kept 
my place, and tried to colleet my senses. This box, or enclosure, was as 
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full as stuffing could make it, and the heat excessive. At the entrance, 
one of the papal Cameriere, dressed in doublet and hose and high Eliza- 
bethan ruff, kept up a show of order. Still, more ladies would keep 
crowding in, spite of his remonstrances. 

“Le prego, le supplico, signora”—(I beg, I implore you, madam)— 
whispered he ; “di non montare, c’é posto, ¢ pieno”—(there is no room). 

“ Mais,” says some English mamma with two lean daughters, “ vous 

vez faire un po di place je suis sire pour questa signora,” pushing 
forward first one, then the other daughter. 

‘No, madama,” replies the Cameriere, angrily ; “ impossibile.” 

‘Mais, moussu,” says a fat old lady, who had been perseveringly 
elbowing her way upwards, and had, spite of all opposition, firmly planted 
her foot on the prohibited steps, “je vois une place—un posto, la, 14A— 
let me go.” And she makes a dash forwards. 

“No, signora,” again replies the Cameriere, placing his arm across the 
opening, which the belligerent lady disregarding, pushes madly on, and 
a struggle—yes, actually a struggle—begins, ending in the signal de- 
feat and consequent retreat of the fat lady, who is violently landed on 
the ground, looking extremely red and furious, and the Cameriere, ex- 
cited and scarlet also, exclaiming in a low voice, “ Ma, corpo di Bacco! 
must I then call in the carabiniert against these Inglesi ?” 

Yet, though sorely persecuted, he was a jewel of aman that same 
Cameriere, for, seeing me standing quite quiet and resigned at the foot of 
the steps for a long time, he took pity on me, and touching my arm, 
motioned me to mount into the palco—a signal I was not slow in obey- 
ing, whispering tanti ringraziamenti into his ear ; at which he nodded 
and smiled, then firmly replanted his arm over the entrance, giving a 
seowl round at the female harpies standing beside him, watching with 
cat-like eagerness for the slightest relaxation of his vigilance to rush 
upwards. Once in the paleo, I was better off. A kind lady shared her 
seat with me. I could breathe, and look round me. 

Neither the Pope nor the cardinals were visible. The Gregorian 
chant, in which the Psalms are sung, had begun, and the lights, fixed on 
a triangular stand near the altar, were burning. ‘This stand, typical of 
the Trinity, holds fifteen lights, one of which is extinguished at the con- 
clusion of each psalm. ‘This usage is explained by some as symbolising 
the Prophets, who were persecuted and successively put to death before 
the coming of the Saviour; others represent it as signifying the aban- 
donment and desertion he suffered from all his disciples in his last hours. 
The last light is not extinguished, but withdrawn behind the altar, in 
allusion to the Saviour’s entombment and subsequent resurrection ; the 
Tenebre being an office of mourning commemorating the death of the 
Redeemer, the darkness of the hour, and its triple celebration being in 
allusion to the three days during which his body remained in the tomb. 
The music is entirely vocal, and intensely monotonous, for, by some un- 
explained etiquette, the organ is never heard in the presence of the Holy 
Father. It is a want nothing can supply. No pomp, no gorgeous 
spectacle can compensate for the absence of that thrilling, overwhelming 
burst that carries the soul upwards in a rushing torrent of delicious 
harmony. St. Cecilia is said to have invented the organ in a moment 
of ecstatic inspiration. It is a pretty legend, and fitly symbolises the 
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heavenly influence that instrument possesses. But to return. Suffo- 
cated, cramped, and confused, it seemed to me the Psalms would never 
end. Impatience became general, and everybody around was rpetually 

ing up and down to see how many lights remained. ‘ Now there’s 
ay two le 


ft,” I heard; “now there is only one.” As the moment 
approached for the commencement of the Miserere, the excitement in- 
creased tenfold. Fresh crowds pushed in through the door, determined, 
cofite que coiite, to storm the barriers of half-fainting women. Some 
retreated, some were borne out insensible, the guards coming to their 
rescue ; others firmly stood their ground. Again the fight began with 
the old ladies (now rabid in their desire to mount the forbidden steps) 
and the chamberlain, and again he victoriously repulsed their assault. 
All the lights had disappeared ; evening was darkening into night ; the 
chapel lay wrapt in a dim subdued light, the audience massed into 
and black shadows ; the glorious roof, painted by Michael Angelo, 
indistinct and misty. . . . It was to me an hour of solemn communing 
and awful contemplation, met, as we seemed, on the threshold of the 
tomb to celebrate the cruel abandonment of the Divine One, surrounded 
by typical darkness and lamentations, prefiguring the agony of his soul, 
when the bitter cry was wrung from him, “ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ?” 

After a brief pause, the long-drawn notes of the Miserere echoed 
through the gloom—soft, unearthly, spiritual—sounds as of celestial souls 
suffering the torments of the damned, and calling on heaven and earth 
to listen while they breathed forth their agony in plaintive murmurs. 
Now a high note struck on the ear, thrilling in its acuteness—a note sug- 
gestive of corporeal suffering from an incorporeal being. As it died 
away, other voices took up the wailing strain, breaking off like the first 
in vague melancholy sighs. Then came a convulsive thrill, a quivering 
shake, in the sad minor key in which the whole is sung, followed by a 
few notes of delicious cadence, rich and flowing, as if a glimpse of heaven 
—an angel visit—had for a moment broken the spell of torture. Brief 
respite ; again sounds the same piercing cry, and again it floats away 
into unutterable voiceless chaos. As the sad strains swelled in tearful 
modulations, the shadows deepened, and night came to shroud, as it were, 
and bear them in her sable bosom to the realms above, where angels 
wept as they listened, and all the glory of heaven grew dim at the 
remembrance of the Saviour’s agonies. 

Still, spite of the exquisitely touching and profoundly devotional 
character of the Miserere, the unaccompanied music becomes after a 
while tedious and monotonous, from a total want of contrast and of 
melody. On the whole, I was disappointed ; and I decidedly consider the 
effect more singular than beautiful. When all was over came the 
dreadful crush to get out—the cruel, irreverent crush—as dangerous as it 
was intolerable. I, for my part, was completely lifted off my feet, and 
found myself flung violently down into the centre of the Sala Regia, 
where, by good luck, I landed safely. The hall was exactly like the crush- 
room of an opera, for the Protestant mob, as eager to get out as they 
had been to get in, forgot all decency in their haste. Shame on the 
eee who thus desecrate the solemn offices of a Christian Church, 
worshipping a common Saviour, commemorating a common salvation 
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through His sufferings. Shame on their irreverent curiosity and stolid 
indifference ! 

To-day, Thursday, although occurring in the midst of the profoundest 
mourning, is considered by Catholics a ) dawn festa of joyous solem- 
nity, as being the day on which our Lord instituted the Eucharist. 
Mass is celebrated in the Sistine Chapel. The Pope afterwards, passing in 

nd procession through the Sala Regia, bears the host to the Pauline 
Chapel, and places it on what is called ‘ the Sepulchre”’—namely, the 
altar, which on this occasion symbolises the sacred tomb. In the after- 
noon all the world throngs to St. Peter’s to see the Lavandaia, which is 
arranged in this wise : Along one side of the transept, terminating in the 
chapel of San Processio e Martino (the gaolers of St. Peter and St. Paul 
during their imprisonment in the Mamertine prisons, and converted b 
them there), on a high platform, were placed thirteen men—priests, 
believe—dressed in the most curiously antique costume imaginable, look- 
ing in the far distance more like an historical picture by Giovanni Bellini 
or Francia, or some other of the early masters, than any creatures of flesh 
and blood. They were all in white, with high conical caps, and at their 
back was suspended a magnificent piece of tapestry representing the 
Last Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci. Why there should be thirteen 
apostles I cannot explain, but that that is the number I can certify. 

After being pushed about for some time in the crowd, a general buzz, 
turning of heads, clashing of arms, and echoing of heavy steps along the 
marble floor, announced the arrival of his Holiness. His throne was 
erected upon the altar of the adjacent chapel ; and here Pius, after a short 
delay, appeared on a level with the mysterious apostles, who really outdid 
‘‘ patience on a monument” in rigid immovability. Vocal music burst 
forth from a hidden choir, his Holiness the while laying aside his outer 
vestments, and being girded by an attendant pocer foes with a linen apron, 
moved towards the apostles, followed by the dignitaries of his court, 
while one of the cardinals chanted from the Gospel of St. John the 
passage describing the act of our Saviour’s humility now to be comme- 
morated. The ceremony of washing the apostles’ feet occupies but a 
very short time, the Pope lightly touching each with a towel (after the 
attendant deacon has poured water on them), then stoops and kisses them. 
Each apostle is presented with a nosegay, which the monumental effigy 
unaccountably receives, looking all the more quaint and moyen dge. 

As soon as the English ladies have seen one foot washed, they rush off 
like demoniacs towards the Sala Regia in the Vatican, to secure places 
for the Cena, which immediately follows, those who witness both being 
considered to have achieved a real feat of generalship. When the 
Lavandaia was over, the Pope disappeared, and I made my way along 
with the vast crowd into the mighty vestibule and up the Sala Regia. 
A more quiet, polite crowd I never beheld—all being anxious to 
proceed, yet none doing so at the expense of his neighbour; a silent 
seriousness was expressed in every face; they remembered they were in 
a church, and that we had all met there to celebrate the symbolical 
representation of a Christian mystery. All honour to the Catholic crowd 
after the painful exhibition of the Sistine Chapel! When I reached the 
Sala Regia, and rejoined the foreigners, Babel-like confusion recom- 
menced ; here thousands were struggling and disputing, and rushing to 
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and fro like mad. ‘The immense hall where the Cena is laid out was 
crammed to suffocation. There were the black-veiled ladies in enclosed 
seats; noise, folly, a irreverence, as on the preceding day; Swiss 
guards trying to keep the peace and signally failing in the endeavour; 
and distressed Camerieri and bumptious old Indica, r found favour in the 
eyes of an old sergeant of the Swiss guard by addressing him in German, 
who forthwith took me under his wing and pushed me on until I was 
ed close to the bar separating the audience from the space appro- 
priated to the Cena. Here I saw capitally. A long table was spread 
with fruit and sweets, and elegantly decorated with high vases of flowers, 
superb pieces of plate, and thirteen statuettes of the apostles. Around 
sat the medieval gentlemen, who by some miracle alone seemed to have 
been removed from the Basilica below and placed here. The Pope, 
simply dressed in white, his kind, benignant face beaming with that 
atthe smile peculiar to him, moved quietly about the table, without fuss 
or effort. I remembered Abraham and the angels as I looked on the 
heavenly expression of his countenance, and thought that he too might 
be worthy to entertaim “an unbidden guest” unawares. ‘* The servant of 
the servants” of God was the distinguishing title of one of the greatest 
Popes who ever sat on the throne of St. Peter, and Pius is really worthy 
of that touching appellation. The ceremonial of the Cena was very 
simple. He first bore water to the apostles in a silver basin; then, after 
the Benedicte, bishops and prelates, advancing from the end of the hall, 
presented to him various dishes, which he handed to the apostles, pouring 
out water and wine at intervals. The gentle anxiety with which he anti- 
cipated their wants was inexpressibly touching; he was evidently wrapt 
in mental devotion, and was only alive to the outward scene as far as it 
assimilated with and assisted his thoughts. Never, when encireled by 
all the gorgeous pomp of his splendid court, crowned with the triple 
diadem and glittering with jewels, had the Pope so much impressed me. 
The office of the Tenebrae again takes place this evening im the Sistine 
Chapel, when the altar is divested of every ornament, the very carpets 
and hangings are removed, the Pope’s chair, left without a back or a 
morsel of cloth on which to place his feet, the altar hung with black, the 
crucifix covered, and six candles alone left to light up the doleful scene, 
prefiguring the desolation and mourning in which the Church is plunged. 
Not wishing to encounter the crowd, I did not enter the Sala Regia untal 
so late that I found it almost empty, every one having pressed into the 
portal or on the steps of the Sistine Chapel, from whence the soft wailing 
of the voices floated dreamily in the air above the hum of the pent-up 
thousands standing between me and the choir. At the opposite extre- 
mity of the hall a waving drapery undulated before the door of the Pau- 
line Chapel, and a twilight, as of half-discerned stars, faintly lit up the 
surrounding darkness. Drawing aside the curtain, I entered. All was in 
the deepest, most solemn gloom, save the altar or sepulchre as it is called, 
around which knelt a dark circle of almost invisible worshippers. But 
that illuminated sepulchre, how can I find words to deseribe the dazzling 
splendour with which it blazed forth ? Never did the hand of man more 
bravely symbolise the immortal glories of the divine tomb than in this 
stupendous mountain of glittering light. Mounting to the lofty ceilimg, 
extending on either side into the gloom in circles and clusters and festoons 
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of countless lights, there it rose, a glimmering, quivering, overwhelming 
mountain of brightness. The effect was thrilling. Tears rushed into m 
eyes, and Protestant though I'am, J too knelt in the dark circle beside 
the glittering sepulchre, and remembered with awe the sacred symbol 
that rested within! 

Afterwards I descended into St. Peter’s. The portals were thrown 
wide open, and a few pale torches planted up the central aisle made 
darkness visible. The grand skeleton of the building alone emerged from 
the gloom, vast and boundless as the heavens, but a heaven unlit by 
moon or stars, and wrapt in everlasting night; the clustered pilasters, the 
colossal statues, loomed out in dim masses, gigantic forms, dreamy, fabu- 
lous, and vague, fading away in fathomless distance. Here and there a 
momentary ray of light glimmered from the torches, was visible for a 
moment, and then faded away also and was gone. There was somethin 
quite terrific in the scene, as standing under the central cupola I look 
out on the blackness around, linking the mind to the wildest visions of 
chaotic gloom the imagination ever conceived. To me it seemed the 
very vestibule of the universal tomb grandly symbolical of the misery 
and the mourning in which the world lay prostrate. Yet was hope to 
spring from that tomb—precious hope, and life, and joy. Even in this 
utter darkness one bright symbol cheered the Christian, for, concealed 
behind the massive pilasters supporting the cupola, a flood of light burst 
from a distant altar, the illuminated sepulchre, here too shining like a 
veacon, and beckoning on the soul through the dark valley with the 
wight hope of immortality. 

At midnight we went to the convent of the Sacred Heart on the 
Kincian Hill; the door was cautiously opened by one of the French 
rdigieuse, by whom the convent—an educational and charitable institu- 
tion—is conducted. She scanned us long and inquiringly as we stood on 
he threshold, but, knowing my voice, at length admitted us. We crept 
oftly into the church by a side chapel, not to disturb the solemn service 
‘hich had already commenced. The church, a large and well-propor- 
oned edifice, was dimly lighted. Many worshippers knelt on the marble 
hor, some almost prostrate before the altar, others, with clasped hands 
ad streaming eyes, seemed lost in prayer. I never had before beheld a 
sme where such an abandon of religious enthusiasm prevailed; the 
minight hour, the darkened church, the affecting recollection of the 
awl event which they had met to commemorate, seemed present with 

all. Service was going on, but no word was spoken, either by the priest 
or ie congregation—not a sound, save a stifled sigh, broke the silatets 
Belnd the high and solid iron bars, forming a screen between the body 
of tl church and the sanctum sanctorum of the high altar, seats were 
plac, Presently a dark-robed, white-veiled figure glided noiselessly in, 
anotir and another rapidly followed, each taking their place opposite the 
altar. Now a group would emerge from the recess behind the altar, then 
a sing figure, and again a whole cluster of black forms, passing on like 
a visit of shadowy ghosts. It was all so dreamy and unearthly I more 
than «e passed my hands across my eyes to make sure that I was 
aw 

Sue was the number of white-veiled nuns that went floating by, an 
hour hi elapsed before they were all assembled. The front of the altar 
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and the steps had then become filled, the richly-robed priest, his face 
turned towards the altar, standing in the midst. The awful stillness grew 
at last positively oppressive. One by one this strange sombre throng re- 
ceived the eucharist, bowed to the altar, and retired as noiselessly as the 
had entered. When all were gone, the priest turned towards the kneel- 
ing congregation, who advanced to the screen and received the sacrament. 
I never shall forget that night; it rests on my memory like a peep into 
the very courts of heaven. 

Although launched in the midst of the Holy Week, I must delay no 
longer to chronicle a happy day we spent last Monday, for fear the 
glowing impression on my mind should diminish. 

I had heard much of the beauty of the Pineta, or pine woods of Castel 
Fusano, and I wished also to see Ostia, out of reverence for its classical 
associations. I do not care what antiquarians say. I defy—I throw 
down my glove to all of them. I can read Virgil as well as they, and I 
never will believe that Eneas landed at Porto d’Anzio, or anywhere else 
than at Ostia, where the localities so exactly tally with Virgil’s descrip- 
tion. So an excursion to Castel Fusano was arranged, which was to 
combine the delights of luxuriant nature and classic memories—food for 
the head and the heart, not forgetting the poor body, which was cared 
for in a large basket, stowed away under the seat of the carriage, for the 
ethereal essences of our immortal being would have cut but a poor figure 
during a long summer day without the assistance and support of that 
much-abused but necessary partner. 

We left Rome by the Porta San Paolo, otherwise Ostiensis, rebuilt by 
Belisarius—one of the most picturesque entrances into the dear old city— 
flanked by the pyramid of Caius Cestius, standing like a sentinel over th’ 
long ages flying by, and the high turreted walls and towers beyond, oll 
enough to have witnessed Totila’s second entrance into Rome. And nov 
we are driving along Tiber’s banks out on the pathless wilderness of 
green, with nothing but the white mass of the Pauline Basilica to break 
the monotonous lines. 

We were a quartet, S again standing for Sculpture in a very 
pleasant form, and K , fresh from England, and C , and T 
all young and enthusiastic, full of fancies and wild theories ; so we 
crammed, indeed, with Virgil and the graceful legends of old Greece, ¥ 
were little better than pagans for the time being. We first began y 
talking ourselves hoarse about architecture; then we as rapidly discused 
sculpture; and at last, tired of talking, settled down quietly to lek 
at the Campagna. The soft morning air came balmily breathing acss 
the aromatic turf, bearing rich odours of sweet herbs. Oh! those er- 
lasting long lines, there they are again—the never-ending battle-flds 
I had so often traced, and of which the Campagna is literally a»er- 

tual repetition. 

Below, is the broad open valley where one host lies encamped; sve, 
the steeply-rising, undulating hills, where the enemy has entrenchi, to 
be scaled and taken ere the day is won, and the audacious Carthagian, 
or the savage Gaul, driven back from whence they came. Over an over 
again the same scene occurs, especially in the lower parts of theam- 
pagna, where the early conquests of the infant state were most ircely 
contested, and seem actually to have moulded the face of naturéo its 
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warlike humour, and left an everlasting impress. The sun shone bril- 
liantly on that gracefully undulating plain leading down to the Hes- 
perian strand, the birds shot rapidly across the verdant ground, and the 
classic Tiber, along whose banks we drove, curved and circled in many 
windings, now forming an island, now skirting a low wood, the reedy 
sedges rustling under the overhanging trees, as the rapid current rolled 
by. No snake ever lay more unquietly in the sun than did that broad 
river, writhing and curling across the plain; sometimes we could discern 
three separate curves, the alternate strips of land and water lying terrace- 
wise before us, the broad belt of the Tyrrhene Sea capping all like an 
azure zone. 

* How beautiful !” exclaimed K , as the sea first caught our gaze ; 
“it would be worth coming from England only to see so exquisite a 
view.” 

On the grassy green expanse, in the valleys and up the rifts of the 
hills, grew thousands of snow-white stalwart lilies, shooting up from 
masses of waxy leaves. They were unlike any other lilies I had ever 
seen—so sealy beautiful, with a certain strange look, as if a charm 
must dwell within their delicate cups, and that fairies must meet under 
the shadow of those dark leaves on moonlight nights, and dance in 
circling measures, and hold trysts with their’ sisters the butterflies and 
the bright-winged beetles. Those stately flowers could tell many a tale 
of Oberon and Titania and their tiny court, under the moonlight in the 
still summer nights, the sound of the rushing river, rolling heavily by, 
making soft music. Beside the lilies grew the purple Judas-tree, shed- 
ding thousands of ruddy leaves to the breeze. We were such children 
we jumped out and filled the carriage with flowers, assisted by an old 
beggar, who sprang up suddenly no one knew where, and begged us, 
“ by the tears of the Madonna,” to give him a bajoiccho; in return for 
which he wished us all in paradise—a wish in which we, sinners as we 
were, being very happy on earth, profanely did not join. 

Sixteen long miles lay between Rome and Ostia—the very voyage 
the “ goddess-born” /Eneas undertook, when, warned by the god ‘Tibe- 
rinus of the impending danger, he committed himself and his com- 
panions to the “azure current,” calling on the Laurentine nymphs, and 
the “horn-bearing river,” Father Tiber himself, to receive him, and 
compassionate his misfortunes, as he turns the prow of his boat towards 
Rome and the Arcadian Aventine, in search of the friendship and 
alliance of old Evander against the fierce Rutulians. After we had 
accomplished the first half of the distance we lost sight of ‘the noble 
river that rolls by the walls of Rome,” and entered a woody copse. 
Straight as an arrow the road cleaved those low trees, until, gradually 
descending, at last we emerge, after many miles, on a lonely, desolate 
region, neither sea nor Jand—sandy, uncultivated, barren, indicative of 
sea, but with no sea to be seen—a repulsive, melancholy scene, rank 
weeds and tall reeds its only verdure. There are large square tanks, or 
ponds, covered with white brine—salt-pits—in the same place where they 
were formed, B.c. 121 years, at the mouth of the Tiber, in the reign 
of Ancus Martius, as recorded by Livy. The road runs on a low terrace. 
Between these ancient marshes, filled with stagnant water, a large machi- 
culated tower appears, evidently medieval, built by the warlike Julius della 
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Rovere—pope and warrior—to defend the coast, over which war and 
rapine eo ruin had: swept for centuries. This old tower, standing out 
alone in the ugly salt-pits, and a few wretched houses grouped about it, 
is Ostia: a plague-stricken place, sombre, gloomy, and sad, as though a 
curse rested on its name. 

K——, who had just arrived from London, was wild at having his ro- 
mantic ideas so rudely scattered. “ What!” cried he, “ is this Ostia ?—the 
cradle of Rome—the harbour where the ‘ Dardanian chief’ landed— 
where he won and wedded the daughter of the Latin king? Whata 
sin !—what a shame that it should be allowed to sink into such undig- 
nified ruin! One can neither see the river nor the sea—abominable !” 

I was, by experience, somewhat accustomed to these disappointments, 
Italy being a country in which I had often philosophised on Juliet’s 
theme of “ What’s in a name?” This, then, was the once beautiful 
Ausonian shore, girt by the Tyrrhene Sea, ‘“ where Aineas descried a 
spacious grove, through which Tiberinus, god of the pleasant river 
Tiber, with rapid whirls and quantities of sand discoloured, bursts for- 
ward into the sea. All around and overhead various birds, accustomed 
to the banks and channel of the river, charmed the skies with their 
songs, and fluttered up and down the grove. Thither he commands his 
mates to bend their course and turn their prow towards land.” 

“ And now,” said K , who had read this passage from Virgil, “ ‘ the 
Lydian river’ that skirted Etruria’s frontiers has disappeared, the groves 
are cut down, the birds have turned into croaking frogs, as noisy as if 
just transformed by Latona, and only the discoloured salt and the all- 
choking sand remains. I wish I had not come.” 

But I, for my part, rejoiced to see the spot identified with Virgil’s 
fabled hero, however changed by the accumulation of sand during so 
many centuries, and the undeniable fact that the present “ paese” of 
Ostia was rebuilt by Gregory XIV. at a distance of more than a mile 
from the ancient city, which had become a void and a ruin by the 
bloody invasions of the Saracens. One therefore looks in vain for any 
fragments of King Latinus’s old town, where he ruled in quiet and ever- 
lasting peace, with its stately palace of Picus raised on a hundred 
columns, surrounded by its awful wood, and containing the statues of 
the ancient kings Italus, and Sabinus, and old Saturn, “ planter of the 
vine,” and double-faced Janus, the temple where the virgin Lavinia 
kindled the holy altars; or the ancient elms on the banks of the Saered 
Stream, where the milk-white sow farrowed her litter of thirty young, 
lying on the verdant bank. Really, allowing for “ poetical licence,” and 
with all possible respect for the feelings of Virgil, I do think it was a 
very impertinent thing of the newly-arrived Auneas to begin building a 
city at once, without even asking leave; and so good old King Latinus 
seemed to think also, when he saw them marking out the walls and 
trenches. 

The once “ Hesperian strand” is now inhabited by swarms of the most 
unpleasant beggars, draped in filthy rags, with pale, fever-stricken faces, 
telling asad tale of the ravages of malaria, always peculiarly attracted 
by a low shore and stagnant water. These squalid inhabitants of modern 
Ostia gathered round us as we halted by the side of the gate, under the 
shadow of the fine old tower. A barefooted Franciscan friar, bearing a 
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wallet, came and begged too; and troops of old women, as hideous as 
“baleful Alecto” when she rose from hell to torment the soul of Amata, 
clustered round, the classic distaff in their hands. 

Somehow or other a cloud had passed over our happy morning. 
K , enthusiastic and impressionable, was blanked at the disappoint- 
ment he had experienced at Ostia. I pointed out to him the dark lines of 
the distant pine forest looming in the horizon—a true remnant of the 
primeval Laurentine groves—and held out to him a hope that he might 
discover some tree aged and venerable enough to have borne the golden 
branch plucked by Mueas as a talisman by which to open the adaman- 
tine gates of Hades, when he descended with the Cumean Sybil to the 
dark shores of Acheron. §S had turned unaccountably pale in the 
mean time, and we were fain to descend from our “ Parnassian heights” 
and attend to him. He was seized with a violent fit of convulsive 
trembling—the prelude of an attack of Roman fever, a malady from 
which he had suffered severely during the winter. How I dread Roman 
fever : it is the most insidious and unrelenting scourge imaginable; once 
caught it is never lost, often returning after years of intermission. Poor 
S looked like a corpse, and piteously entreated us to talk no more 
about Virgil, but to drive at once to Castel Fusano, to give him a chance 
of finding a bed where he might lie until the attack mitigated, whieh he 
assured us it would do in about four hours. This was a melaneholy act 
in our little day-drama, and threw a gloom over us all. 

The road from Ostia to the forest is such a track, so rough, and rugged, 
and sandy, bordered by such ditches and holes, it would be impracticable 
for a earriage anywhere but in Italy. The horses contrived, after im- 
mense efforts, to drag us through. At one moment we were hoisted on 
hich, then down we descended into the depths of a mighty rut, jolted and 
shaken to death. On either side of this primitive road extended luxuriant, 
unenclosed corn-fields, stretching away towards the woody track we had 
traversed—a rich and fertile prospect, extending far away to the foot of 
the Alban Hills, where many towns and villages dotted their purple sides, 
while above towered the loftier mountains of the Abruzzi. Bounding the 
pine wood was a stagnant canal, whose unwholesome waters had become 
an aquatic garden ; gigantic reeds waved in the breeze, overmantling 
tangled masses of white and yellow water-lilies, and meadow-sweet, and 
thousands of sweetly-scented flowers. A moment more and we were en- 
closed within the deep shade of the solemn pine wood. No underwood 
or shrubs broke the delicate turf, or impeded our view of the high-knotted 
trunks, shooting up so bravely, and supporting the rich masses of the 
mysterious trees whose branches murmured sad and soft as distant music 
—low whisperings, as it seemed to me, of far-off ages, when Feroma 
ruled the woods. An aromatic perfume scented the air, the natural in- 
cense Nature flings around her altars. Yes, this pine wilderness was 
beautiful. 

Not far from the entrance stands in a spacious opening the castellated 
villa belonging to the Chigi family, interesting as the former site of 
Pliny’s Laurentine villa. It is a residence and a fortress, the solid 
square pile being flanked by turreted towers and loopholes, while above 
rises a central erection, at once a citadel and a belvidere, or terrace 
for enjoying the prospeet and the air. In our civilised age, and ima 
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season of profound peace, such precautions may appear absurd, but 
situated as is the house in a forest so near the sea, exposed alike to the 
attacks of banditti and pirates—gentry that in these latitudes are the cer- 
tain accompaniments of revolutionary movements—they are far from being 
unwise or ridiculous. 

S had now become very ill, and our first care was devoted towards 
propitiating the fattore, or steward, and obtaining from him aroom with a 
pallet, on which he might lie down and load himself with clothes, in order 
to produce the second, or fever stage of the malady, which works itself off 
by excessive perspiration. K soon accomplished this: the fattore 
was gracious. 5S was carried up-stairs, and the remaining three of 
our merry party set forth to explore the deep woods that frowned 
around. 

Long glades opened out in every direction, heavy with the deep 
shadows of the pines, whose spreading tops glistened blue under the 
ardent sun. K ’s fancy could run wild here, for we were amid the 
undoubted remains of the primeval Laurentine forest, worthy by its beauty 
of being associated with poetic dreams of the Zneid ; indeed, it was im- 
possible not to find oneself linking every opening glade, or venerable tree, 
or overarching bower, with some well-known episode in the immortal 
poem. The graceful legends of classic Greece, transplanted from their 
native soil, found here a home no less charming, fully adapted to develop 
each delicate thought,—an elegant suggestion of that rare old superstition 
that deified and poetised all that was lovely in nature. 

Before the casino or villa, on a grassy plain, stood an altar surrounded 
by the encircling woods, a fit shrine to Picus or Faunus, or the nymphs 
and dryads who rove within the sacred shade. Here on the velvet turf 
the priests about to sacrifice to the sylvan deities might have lain on 
outspread sheepskins, and slumbered through the sable night, awaiting 
the moment to commence their rites when the Hours’ shiny feet first 
trode the threshold of gmorning, preluding Aurora’s rosy car, when 
Memnon’s statue gives out sweet music. Deep within the depths of these 
silent groves, the cruel Iiilus, son of Creusa, once chased the silver stag of 
Sylvia, reposing in the underwood of myrtle and laurel, through remote 
by-paths and long winding glades impervious to the sun. 

We turned into a lofty avenue of ilex, leading by a broad, straight 
way, paved with lava blocks, towards the sea. Not a single shrub or 
tree of living green broke the peculiar colouring of these sacred woods, 
dark, solemn, and mysterious, the distant waves softly murmuring 
through the black branches that cut against the turquoise sky in sharp 
hard lines. It was a scene out of another world—a perfect solitude, 
save for the thick-coming fancies that wreathed a thousand imaginings— 
calling forth other centuries and other races, and invoking an old poetic 
faith to people its recesses. We did not talk together ; each communed 
with his own thoughts, so unreal and strange was the solemn enchant- 
ment that surrounded us. The ground was thickly overrun with rose- 
mary as in the time of Pliny (the delicate blue blossoms loading the 
slender stalk), flowering Daphne, wild myrtle, Venus’ plant, and other 
aromatic herbs and shrubs, perfuming this temple of the sylvan gods, 
whose roof was the unclouded heavens, upheld by countless pillars of the 
yellow pine, opening into aisles, and naves, and shrines, and sanctuaries 


of unspeakable beauty. 
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I can scarcely describe the strange fancies that haunt me among the 
pine and ilex woods of Italy, where a funereal veil, beautiful as night, 
descends over the radiant face of verdant nature; for as night is to day, 
so are the dark shades of those sombre trees to the bright garish colour- 
ing of other forests. It has been said that there is a philosophy in the 
trunks of trees, and the strange contortions of the olive, gnarled and 
knotted .by the growth of centuries, has been instanced as displayin 
every phase and development of human passion: the grim, morose ol 
man, in some tree bowed with age; the stalwart sapling, strong, and 
fresh, and vigorous, amorously wooing the soft breezes; the growing 
wrinkles and coming anxieties of middle life, marked in the aspect of 
another still verdant tree that yet waves aloft its ample boughs of 
bluish green, Joaded with black fruit. But for my part, I see nothing 
so characteristic among the southern trees as the ilex and the pine, 
formed by nature as if to cast dark shadows around the portico of a 
lofty temple, or to guard the hallowed precincts of some sacred shrine. 
Dante himself must have been sensible of their picturesque associations, 
when he represents the Harpies as wailing among the branches of dark 
woods, and ever and anon displaying their horrid faces amid the leaves. 
To-day there was a heavy sighing sound in the wind as it passed over 
the pine-tops that recalled to me this poetic image. A mysterious fear 
came over me. I would not have plucked one of the branches that lay 
across our path, for worlds. Iam sure blood would have flowed, and 
that I should have heard the melancholy wailing of some imprisoned 
spirit, crying out, as did Piero delle Vigne in the ‘ Inferno,” “ Why 
pluckest thou me ?”——“ Perché mi schianate ?” 

We turned into some of the narrow winding-paths among the thickly- 
tangled woods of myrtle and fragrant laurel, gloomy holms, fit region 
for ghosts and drowsy night, where the spirits of those unhappy ones 
dying of unrequited love might wander as in the sable shades of Hades; 
Pheenician Dido haunting the shore inhabited by her lover, and the 
guilty Phedra hovering near Diana’s neighbouring grove, where Hippo- 
lytus once lived beside the placid lake; and Procris, and the disconsolate 
Eriphyle. Bright wild flowers spangled the ground in this fragrant 
shade—the purple anemone sprung from Adonis’ blood, waxy cistuses, 
and the yellow broom. The sun had become oppressive in the broad 
avenue, so we rested a while in these dainty bowers, where Feronia and 
Herileus tend the mazy woods, and Flora triumphs in her verdant home. 
We remembered it was within these lonely wilds, under the fitful light of 
the pale moon, that Virgil’s valiant young hero Euryalus, caught in a 
cruel ambush, was overcome by the Volscians, and fell beneath their 
swords, “as when a purple flower cut down by the plough pines away in 
death.” His friend, the faithful Nisus, cares not for life without him ; 
covered with wounds received in defending him from the Rutulians, he 
flings himself upon the body of the youth, and their souls descend united 
to the gloomy realms of Pluto. Hither Amata rushed when, incited by 
Alecto to oppose Lavinia’s marriage with the newly-landed stranger 
/Eneas, she counterfeited the enthusiasm of Bacchus, and woke the depths 
with the inspiring cry “ Evoe Bacchus!’ As Echo bore afar the sounds 
of her cries, she was quickly followed by the Latin matrons, who aban- 
don their homes, and fly forth, wrapped in skins, unbinding the fillets of 
their hair, flourishing in their hands the vine-dressed spears, and bearing 
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blazing torches, which they tear from the surrounding pines—a maddened 
troop that shout through the forest wild nuptial songs celebrating the 
marriage of the Latin maid with Aineas’ detested rival, Rutulian Turnus. 
But the solitary echoes, silent for so many centuries, were unbroken now, 
save by the cooing of the turtle doves and the clear chirrup of the 
eicade among the leaves. 

Lovely as it was to wander through the woods and spin unnumbered 
fancies under the classic shade, the hour warned us to proceed, and we 
returned into the majestic avenue leading to the shore. Beyond the 
woods lay a sandy belt, overgrown with low fir-trees ; then we mounted a 
little sand-hill ; when below, close at hand, the glorious ocean broke upon 
us, its azure waves breaking over the yellow strand. Magnificent beyond 
imagination, beyond expression, was that burst. It came before us like a 
newly-created world, glittering with beams of golden light, dancing, 
gleetul,—where breathed a freer, purer air, delicious breezes from the 
sheeny expanse, whose deep blue waves almost put the heavens to shame. 
Not a ripple broke the surface of the ocean, the water just breaking in a 
creamy fringe, with a gentle lulling sound, against the tawny shore. 
The dark lines of the Laurentine forest, skirting the Tyrrhene Sea for 
hundreds of miles, stretched far away towards Ardea, and along the 
Circimian strand, where the famed enchantress once weaved her magic 
spells under their shadow. 

“ This,” cried K » “exceeds all that the most exuberant fancy 
could conceive ; nay, even the description of the greatest of poets sinks 
into a pale shadow beside this gorgeous reality.” | 

We sat for a while under a shed used by the charcoal-burners ; not a 
creature was visible, not a sound, save the rippling waves, was heard. 
Old Neptune held his court to-day, and all nature combined to do him 
honour, as in the bygone time, when Dolphin, radiant in gold and azure 
scales, bore his amorous message to Amphitrite, who dwelt deep in 
ocean’s caves, where coral and pearls and sparkling shells strew the 
ground, and many-hued seaweeds wave in the blue depths. On such a 
day as this one might fancy her emerging from the blue depths to meet 





. 5 . 
her bridegroom, bearing in her hand the sceptre of the sea, attended by 


troops of Tritons, their sounding shells making a merry music, and 
escorted by the faithful ambassador Dolphin—(soon to be rewarded by 
a place among the stars)—seated in a car formed of a shell whiter than 
snow, impelled by purple sails swelled by little Zephyrs, the golden 
wheels ploughing deep furrows on the surface of the waves, which fall 
back betore her path. What monsters of the deep come issuing forth in 
haste to see Neptune’s wife! ‘There were enormous whales, and Syrens, 
and Senigeadhs crowned with lilies; and Father Oceanus, and his fair 
partner, Thetis, with her dripping locks; and old Nereus and his fifty 
daughters, their faces veiled with azure hair, who guard the shores and 
streams; and olus, with threatening aspect silencing the rebellious 
winds; and Galatea, fairest among the daughters of the main; and 
Iris, shooting from the clouds with expanded wings, a blaze of glory 
around her load, and the many-hued robes of the rainbow wrapped 
around her—all coming forth to do homage to their future Queen. 

As we sat in the chareoal-burners’ hut, looking along the coast 
towards Ardea, K remembered the legend of Danaé, saved by the 
love of Jupiter from the shades of Hades, and wafted by the impetuous 
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south wind to that spot, where she founded the colony ruled afterwards 
by Turnus, the rival of Aineas. Nor could we forget that these waves 
had given birth to the Pathian Queen, born of the glistening sea-foam, 
and that to these Hesperian shores she was first wafted, attended by the 
lightly-stepping Seasons wreathed with fruit and flowers, and the rosy 
Hours in divine attire ministering before her, as, bright with divine 
beauty, she wanders through the groves. Oh, Italy! dazzling daughter 
of the South, lying like a gorgeous flower on the ocean’s shore, what 
visions dost thou invoke by land and sea! 

But the happiest dreams must have an end ; so our classical rhapsodies 
were rudely ended by the discovery of the hour, and—shame to say, spite 
of the goddesses and the nymphs, and the winds and the waves—by the 
humiliating fact that we were very hungry. Even K , who had sat 
spell-bound in a sort of enchantment, was fain to confess “ that the poor 
body called loudly on the merciless spirit to have pity on its wants.” 
So we returned whither we had come, and discussed our Italian meal of 
wine and fruit and cake in an upper chamber—a most musty, uncomfort- 
able place after our Arcadian seat within the wood. K went to look 
after 8 , who, though extremely ill, was determined to return to Rome; 
so he was brought down and placed in the carriage, and we turned our 
backs on the Laurentine woods, and dismissed our Pegasus (having in- 
deed been ridden quite savagely) into dreamland, and started off, quite 
sobered down, on the rough road leading away from the Ausonian coast, 
where we had enjoyed such delicious hours. 

As we again approached the fine old tower at Ostia that rises so 
grandly out of the surrounding desolation, other recollections occurred to 
me very antagonistic to the visionary worship I had been paying to the 
false gods of paganism. St. Augustine, the prop and pillar of the 
medieval Church, has, in his affecting confessions, irrevocably connected 
his name with Ostia. It was here that he landed on first arriving in 
Italy from Africa, to be instructed and perfected in the Christian faith, 
accompanied by his mother Monica, of whom he has left so interesting 
a description. After visiting Rome and Milan, where he was baptised 
by St. Ambrose, he desired to return to Africa and devote himself 
undividedly to the divine service in whatever path the providence of 
God might appoint. Again he found himself at Ostia with his mother 
and little brother, but the affectionate parent, who had so rejoiced in his 
conversion to the faith she had always professed, was not permitted to 
accompany him further. On that desolate strand Monica (canonised by 
the Romish Church) sickened and died, her parting admonitions to the 
future saint and her little son being faithfully detailed in ‘*the Con- 
fessions’”—touching and beautiful pages, deseriptive of the calm resigna- 
tion of the dying Christian. 

It was at Ostia Saint Ignatius, the friend of Polycarp, and with him 
joint disciple of Saint John, landed when coming from the far-off Kast, 
his bishopric at Antioch, to be massacred in the great Flavian amphi- 
theatre. A fond legend tells that Ignatius had seen the face of our Lord, 
and that he was the infant whom the Divine One embraced and set in the 
middle of his disciples, saying, “ Of such are the kingdom of heaven.” 
When Trajan, the warlike emperor, conqueror of the Seythians and 
Dacians, visited Antioch, Ignatius was brought before him, being accused 
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of seducing the people. When desired to sacrifice, he replied, “ that all 
the treasures of Trajan’s empire would not induce him to forsake the only 
true and living God.” 

“ What talkest thou of God?” cried the emperor; “thy God is dead 
on the cross. Our gods reign in Olympus.” 

Then Ignatius, much moved, replied : 

‘‘ Your gods, oh, emperor! are vicious mortals, and as such have died. 
Jove is buried in Candia, Esculapius was shot with an arrow, Venus lies 
in Paphos, and Hercules burned himself alive. These, great Trajan, are 
your gods.” 

So Trajan ordered his mouth to be stopped, and Ignatius was con- 
demned to be sent to Rome and torn to pieces by wild beasts, as befitted 
an obstinate unbeliever. 

Nor were pagan associations wanting. I remembered that it was to 
Ostia Marius fled when overcome by the troops of his rival, Sylla. Stained 
with the blood of the noblest Romans, he fled alone, for all his followers 
had abandoned the now aged tyrant. A single friend, Numerius, awaited 
him in a small vessel, which after many mishaps and chances bore him 
to Carthage. Who does not remember the old school-room story of 
Marius receiving the message of the Roman governor forbidding him to 
set foot in Africa, and his reply, ‘‘ Go tell thy master that thou hast seen 
the exiled Marius sitting on the ruins of Carthage ?” 

Ostia was to the emperors a suburban watering-place. They loved to 
sail up and down the Tiber in regal magnificence, the whole surrounding 
country decked out to do them honour. Old Claudius, the stupidest of 
hoodwinked husbands, built the port, and amused himself by loitering 
here while Messalina dragged the imperial purple in the filth of Rome. 
Hither her accusers came, and imparted to him the astounding fact that 
she had publicly married another man; to which he replied, like a fool as 
he was, ‘“‘ Am I an emperor ?” 

And in the old times, too, there were brave pageants at Ostia, such as 
when Paulus Aimilius, after his conquest of Macedon, and the capture 
of King Perseus, landed there with his royal prisoner. Then was the 
stout old Roman, who had driven all Greece before him, carried up the 
Tiber ‘in a royal galley of vast size, rowed by sixteen tiers of oars, deco- 
rated with Macedonian spoils, consisting not only of beautiful armour, but 
of tapestry and such kind of works, which had been the property of the 
king, while the banks of the river were covered with the multitudes that 
poured out to do him honour.” So writes pleasant Livy. Such, too, as 
on that day but Ihave done. I feel I am again off on my Pegasus on 
quite another tack, but surely one that will carry me as far as ever did 
the gods and goddesses of the Laurentine forest. 

In good sooth I feel ashamed of my garrulity, and beg my reader's 
pardon, especially if chance has not led him to Italy, and he know not 
the delight of turning over the significant stories of the past, and 
weet on their memories. We were a sad and sober party returning 

ome, along the same road we had traversed with such glee. There was 
poor S shivering with fever; K tired to death, fast asleep; 
C humming a dreary tune ; and I—I was—as I fear you will have 
thought me all the day—quite lost in the clouds of the past. 

















